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ADVERTISEMENT 



Ufok condading this Fourth Part, I have to exjpress warm thanks to Mr Jakes Bas- 
GLAY MuBDOGH for a punctilioaB reooUation of Mothsbwell's manciBcript, and to Mr 
Malcolm Colqithoun Thombok for again granting the nse of the yolnme. Miss Maby 
Fbaseb TiTTLBB, to remove a doabt about a few readings, has generously taken the 
trouble to make a fac-simile copy of AjLBJtkkuKB: Fraseb Tytleb's Bbown manu- 
script. Mr Magmath, whose accuracy is not surpassed by photographic reproduction, has 
done me favors of a like kind, and of many kinds. Rev. Professor Skbat, with all his 
engagements, has been prompt to render his peculiarly valuable help at the libraries of 
Cambridge ; and Mr F. H. Stoddard, late of Oxford, now of the University of California, 
has allowed me to call upon him freely for copies and collations at the Bodleian Library. 
The notes which Dr Reinhold Eohleb, Professor Felix Liebbbcht, Professor C. R. 
Lankan, and Mr Geobge Lyman Eittbedge have contributed, in the way of Additions 
and Corrections, will speak for themselves. Miss Isabel Flobenoe Hapgood, translator 
of the Epic Songs of Russia, has given me much assistance in Slavic popular poetry, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Pbideagx, of Calcutta^ Mr Fbank Eidson, of Leeds, and Mr P. 
Z. Round, of London, have made obliging communications as to English baUads. 

1^. fi. \j» 

NOTSMBBX, 1886. 
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CHILD MAURICE 



A. < Childe Mmarice,' Percy MS., p. 346; Hales and ^ < Chield Morice/ Motherwell's MS., p. 165; Moth- 
FumiTall, II, 602. erwell's Minstrelsy, p. 269. 

B. « Child Noryce,' Motherwell's MS., p. 255; Mother- yT. a. <6il Morrice,' Percy's Beliqaes, m, 98, 1766. 
well's Minstrelsy, p. 282. b. Letter of T. Gray, June, 1757 (?). 



C. <Bob Norioe,' Motherwell's MS., p. 510. 

D. « Gill Morice,' Motherwell's MS., p. 480. 



Q. Jamieson's Popular Ballads, I, 18, three stanzas ; 
Jamieson, in The Scots Magazine, 1803, LXV, 698, 
two stanzas. 



A WAS printed from the Percy manuscript 
by Jamieson, in his Popular Ballads, I, 8. Of 
B Motherwell says, 1827 : ^^ By testimony of a 
most unexceptionable description, but which it 
would be tedious here to detail, the editor can 
distinctly trace this ballad as existing in its 
present shape at least a century ago.*' 

In his preface to the copy of the ballad in 
the Reliques of Ancient Poetry (P), Percy re- 
marks : ^^ The following piece has lately run 
through two editions in Scotland, the second 
printed at Glasgow in 1755, 8yo. Prefixed 
to them both is an advertisement, setting forth 
that the preservation of this poem was owing 
^ to a lady, who favored the printers with a 
copy as it was carefully collected from the 
months of old women and nurses ; ' and ^ any 
reader that can render it more correct or com- 
plete * is desired to oblige the public with such 



improvements. In consequence of this adver- 
tisement sixteen additional verses have been 
produced and handed about in manuscript, 
which are here inserted in their proper 
places.'' The copy printed in 1755 * and ear- 
lier had already *^ received very considerable 
modem improvements," as Percy goes on to 
say, the most noticeable of which is a conclu- 
sion of eight stanzas, in the taste of the middle 
of the last century. These, as also the four 
stanzas which had been handed about in man- 
uscript, are omitted from this reprint. 

Home's tragedy of Douglas, produced in 
Edinburgh in 1756, was founded upon the 
story of Gil Morice, and the popularity of 
the play seems to have given vogue to the bal- 
lad.f The sophisticated copy passed into reci- 
tation, and may very likely have more or less 
infected those which were repeated from ear- 



• The editioB of 1755 is not known now to exist MrDaTid 
Laing showed Motherwell a copy, without place or date, with 
the title : Gill Morice, An Ancient Scots Poem. The foun- 
dation of the trai^edy called Douglas, as it b now acted in 
the Concert-Hall, Canongate. There was no material differ- 
ence between this edition and that which was reprinted in 
the Reliques, except that it lacked the four stansas which 
Percy introdnoed. Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. S59, note. 

In Herd's MSS, I, 7, II, 70, there are half a dozen more 
stansas, from The Weekly Biaganne, Angust 13, 1772, which 
continue the story still further. My lady flings herself oTer 
a ciaig, my lord seeks death in battle. Bnt, as Sir Walter 
Soott notes in the margin, these rerses are " formed on the 
conclusion of Douglas, which tragedy is founded on the 

TOL. n. 33 



original ballad." These stansas are printed by Jamieson, I, 
SI. 

Mr Macmath has communicated to me an early copy of 
'Gil Morice,* without place or date, in conjunction with 
a parody, entitled The Seven Champions of the Stage, 
printed in 1757, which satirises Parson Home's efforts to get 
his Agis and his Douglas acted by Garrick. This copy 
of ' Gil Morice ' might be another edition of that which Mr 
Laing possessed. Its Tariations, whick are of slight conae- 
quence, will be given in the notes to F. 

t The name of the heroine in the tragedy of Dovgias 
wks originally Lady Barnard, as in the ballad ; it was altered 
to Lady Randolph when the play was produeed in London. 
Motherwell, p: 257, note. 
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her tg^iBtaT. Ab ciM W'Gbbmsi Ofis T b oo Mo a, 
dMr Rcsstf- cjf K> vko «M boTD sbovt the 
siiae vii«Q ifafc baJHaMl m* prietedL uAA Mother- 
v«JSdu& j^ ididlttm&d ^CfakddMcsiee^iB 
her iu&tahej Cm her ^ruidiDOtha; bout ai a 
ibobes- ]»sra:id ctf ho* I5ic; eonnuitcd to 
*^ GiB Mtsnofc,* ** vhich he^^oi. wish jonsKg: 
Scfe her. %0f ht ^ gjn^ier tarotitt and 
fiuflflifiuUb tiooBi the: ael wiid& her gruad- 
■athw Had olid icjks laed to siiig.'^ * 

Gtmj writes to MaMou J«k. 1757 (T^: ^I 
faKvvfr g&c iLfr o3d Seoitefa huQudl od vlikh Dm^- 
ha was i-caakded ; it s dniccv aad aa loog aa 
6vB hesiH; IC^mhnigt] to AstcoL^t He 
cdtea tftife £cBt fifteea Idml 

The txi^ m Satith^c Soottuh ICiuml. IIL 
IMl 2ft HifisnTs ^effvr*fij^, aith caakKaoas aad 
dastp^siL "Cid]d XoaiioE:.^ a fragaieat, in 
Baehaoi's 1I5S, L 1-1^ is <i reoeat aafceu 

of B a i a ai dL a aiir . laiv At- 
ioBtigD to SoGKthiad^ b>t have heea 
addfHUid fruDb ^ litdc; Ha^ntv^L* There is a 
mmakei mmSiMatv in the ocDctafaciiL of the two 

A jtxMBBL, ia hk ooBfiQBlkau L, 147. 14& 
jeets like tvo <<«nfa«, P 13. 11. bEsgiaxai 
'^Aad vhea he euae to iwofcea biigaeu^ 
takea inm ^Ladj llainT.'' These 

imwmibt of all 



aad bdoae as modi to one ballad aa aaother. 
Ther^^in <»eTei»» or aaother of ^Ixad 
lagraa.' *" litde Ifa^iaTe,* ^ The Clerk's Twa 
Sons,* eu^ and weaiiuBwiT often ia tfe bal- 
lads ia Barhin's eoDeetioa. 

The popalaritT of *Gil Moriee" ainee die 
middle of the last centniy has earned the stoiy 
to be Inrafifyd- The green aood. aa js Modi- 
crvriL aas bdieTcd to be -- the aacieat forest 
of DondaS. in Stiriingsluie, and Lord Bar- 
nard's esftie to bare oecapied a precipitoBa 
diff oivihanging the Water of Caircsu on the 
lands of HalbertEhire.'* Gil Moriee. ^ aoeord- 
ia^ to the anTarring tiafitions of the coaatnr, 
remaifcaMe for the extraae leii^:dt and 



lordineBB of lus xeOow hair.*' Hotheraell 
eontaders that the emb^jfehaMPts of the bal- 
lad maT have been saeeested br daeee tiadi- 
taons. Bat wbr shoold not these tzafitaoas 
haTe been deriT<ed from the embellished bal- 
lad? There bad aJieadv been neailT foor- 
score yean for them lo grow up at the date of 
the pablicatian of his Miastrekr. 

B is translated bj VTiiK, HaHe dcf Voiker^ 
L» VL HansBchaXL p. ±±2: F bj ho^vt-V^ 
mais. p. S1& with some retxenduaent ; Al- 
fiagfaam's oopj by Knostz. Oeda' a. Rnmanim 
Ak-Englands^ Ko 31. 



Jf&»9Lj«S; Bdtai aai FmuvBll, n, SSL 

1 GaiuiB ILiTxacB hantod 
He hiattd. iSt rsaad 
Aaid aoehftdNre tftflt he 
mm 



Aad he toohe Ids 
To 



his hand. 



3 He flSTes. Camut M&et. thoa 
T%oi. rsBaeth Wvbre onr arr 
Fhr thoa shaih goe to loha 



L aad gTMtte thon doe tJb^it Isfihpf 
Eaer soe wefi firoe 



5 * Aikd, as itt iEiIh;, as suudt times 
As kaotte beeae kua on a keU. 



fT, ^ SO, micu jsr Jkyvnoi 
y -flttlj ibt tBfif jBWMbA IB l3ie noAdk •of 1^ Hast 
jiuryiA, IB ]^ javoBm off oni tnaMwiiwinn, td -wbai 
te iJtit yppp'^ty t'Mrir. "jaS allBBd 
a «9!f iflBSiad fron ; 
r« tet It ii CBRHD sbit fiU tndiiaia 

A taUsd gem mm --^'-* ^— *«— .t 






t Xlmfy ia»a is IV lUlWl Uwn^ifcr <i SoMtead, 
G^Mf^tm, 1S71, ]». 81ft. 
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Or marchant men gone to leene London, 
£ither to bay ware or sell. 

6 * And, as itt ffidles, as many times 

As any bart can thinke, 
Or schoole-masters are in any schoole-hoose, 

Writting wtth pen and inke : 
Ff or if I might, as well as shee may, 

This night I wold wtth her speake. 

7 ' And heere I send her a mantle of greene, 

As greene as any grasse, 
And bidd her come to the silaer wood, 
To hont wtth Child Maariee. 

8 ' And there I send her a ring of gold, 

A ring of pracyons stone. 
And bidd her come to the silaer wood. 
Let ffor no kind of man.' 

9 One while this litle boy he yode. 

Another while he ran, 
Vntill he came to lohn Stewards hall, * 

I-wis he neaer blan. 

10 And of noHore the child had good, 

Hee ran vp hall and bower ffree, 
And when he came to this lady ffure, 
Sayes, Grod jaa sane and see ! 

11 ' I am come ffrom Ch[i]ld Maariee, 

A message Tnto thee ; 
And Child Maariee, he greetes yoa well. 
And eaer soe well ffrom mee. 

12 ' And, as itt ffaDs, as oftentimes 

As knotts beene knitt on a kell. 
Or marchant-men gone to leeae London, 
Either Eot to bay ware or sell. 

13 ' And as oftentimes he greetes yoa well 

As any hart can thinke, 
Or schoolenuu^ers [are] in any schoole, 
Wryting wtth pen and inke. 

14 * And heere he sends a mantle of greene. 

As greene as any grasse, 
And he bidds yoa come to the silaer wood. 
To hont wtth Child Maariee. 

16 ' And heere he sends yoa a ring of gold, 
A ring of the pnacyoos stone ; 



He prayes yoa to come to the silaer wood. 
Let ffor no kind of man.' 

16 ' Now peace, now peace, thoa litle ffoot-page, 

Ffor Christes sake, I pray thee ! 
Ffor if my lord heare one of these words, 
Thoa mast be hanged bye I ' 

17 lohn Steward stood vnder the casUe-wall, 

And he wrote the words eaerye one. 



18 And he called vnto his hors-keep^r, 

* Make readye yoa my steede ! ' 

I, and soe hee did to his chamberlaine, 

* Make readye thoa my weede ! ' 

19 And he cast a lease ypon his baeke, 

And he rode to the silaer wood. 
And there he soaght all aboat, 
Aboat the silaer wood. 

20 And there he ffoimd him Child Maariee 

Sitting vpon a blocke, 
Wtth a silaer combe in his hand, 
Kembing his yellow locke[s.] 



21 Bat then stood yp him Child Maariee, 

And sayd these words tralye : 
' I doe not know your ladye,' he said, 
' If that I doe her see.' 

22 He sayes. How now, how now. Child Maa- 

riee? 
Alacke, how may this bee ? 
Ffor thoa hast tfint her loae-tokens. 
More now then two or three. 

23 ' Ffor thoa hast sent her a mantle of g^reene. 

As greene as any grasse, 
And bade her come to the silaer woode, 
To himt wtth Child Maariee. 

24 ' And thoa [hast] sent her a ring of gold, 

A ring of precyoas stone. 
And bade her come to the silaer wood. 
Let ffor noe kind of man. 

25 ' And by my ffaith, now. Child Maariee, 

The tone of yb shall dye ! ' 
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' Now be my troth.' uyd Child Maurice, 


29 And sayes. Dost U.ou know Child Maurice 




' And thai shall not be I.' 


head. 
If t/iat thou dost itt see ? 




26 But hee pulled forth & bright browne aword, 


And lapp itt soft, and kisse iU offt. 




And dryed Itt on the grasae, 


Ffor thou loued^t him bett«r than mee." 




And soe ffo«t he emote att lohn Steward, 






I-wisee he neuer [did] rest. 


30 But when ahee looked on Child Maurice head, 


■ % 




Shee neuer spake words bnt three : 


27 Then bee polled Sorth his bright browne 


' I neuer heare no child hut one. 




Bword, 


And you haue slaine hini trulye.' 




And dryed itt on his sleeae, 






And the ffirst good stroke lohn Stewart 


31 Sayes, Wicked be my merrymen all, 




stroke. 


I gaue meate, drinke, and clothe ! 






But cold they not haue holdeu me 
When I was in all (Ant wrath ! 




28 And he pricked itt on his swords poynt. 






Went singing there beside. 


32 'Ffor I haue slaine one of the curteousest 




And he rode till he came to that ladye 


Vnights 




ffaire. 


TtMt eiier bestrode a steed. 




Whera* this ladye lyed. 


Soe haue I done one [of] the fairest ladyes 
That euer ware womans weede '. ' 

1 




B 


5 ' So well do I love your errand, my mast«r. 
But far better do I love my life ; 




Mothor*eirii MS., p. 255; Molbemell's Minstrelsy, p. 


would ye have me go to Lord Barnard's cas- 
tle. 




283. From the singing of Wido«r McCrmick, P«i.Ii;y, Jan- 




nar; 19, 183S. Learned bj her of an old woman in Dum- 




bHton r Mother»el|-s Note Book. fol. *. 


To betray away his wife ?' 




1 Child Noryck is a clever young man. 


G ' don't I give you meat,' he says. 




He wavers wi the wind ; 


' And don't I pay you fee ? 




Hii horse was nilver-ehod before. 


How dare you stop my errand ? ' he says ; 




With the beaten gold heliind. 


' My orders you must obey.' 




2 He called to his little man John, 


7 when he came to Lord Bernard's castle, 




Saying, You don't see what I see ; 


He tinkled at the ring ; 




For yonder I see the very first woman 


Who was as ready as Lord Barnard himself 




That ever loved me. 


To let this little boy in ? 




3 'Here is a glove, a glove,' he said, 


8 ' Here is a glove, a glove,' he says. 




' Lined with the silver grey ; 


' Lined with the silver grey ; 




You may teU her to come to the merry green- 


You are hidden to come to the merry green- 




wood. 


wood, 




To Bpeai to Child Nory. 


To speak to Child Noiy. 




i ' Here is a ring, a ring,' he says. 


9 ' Here is a ring, a ring,' he says, 




' It '« all gold but tlie stane ; 


' It 's all gold but the atane ; 




You may tell her to come to the merry green- 


You are bidden to come to the merry green- 




wood. 


wood, 




And ask the leave o nane.' 


And aak the leave o nane.' 

1 
J 
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10 Lord Barnard he was standing by. 

And an angry man was he : 
' O little did I think there was a lord in the 
world 
My lady loved bat me ! ' 

11 O he dressed lumself in the holland smock, 

And* garments that was gay. 
And he is away to the meny green-wood. 
To speak to Child Nory. 

12 Child Noryce sits on yonder tree, 

He whistles and he sings : 

* O wae be to me,' says Child Noryce, 

* Yonder my mother comes ! ' 

13 Child Noryce he came off the tree, 

His mother to take off the horse : 

* Och alace, alace,' says Child Noryce, 

< My mother was neer so gross ! ' 

14 Lord Barnard he had a little small sword, 

That hong low down by his knee ; 



He cat the head off Child Noryce, 
And pat the body on a tree. 

15 And when he came home to his castell, 

And to his ladie's hall, 
He threw the head into her lap. 
Saying, Lady, there 's a ball ! 

16 She tamed ap the bloody head. 

She kissed it f rae cheek to chin : 
' Far better do I love this bloody head 
Than all my royal kin. 

17 ' When I was in my father's castel. 

In my virginify, 
There came a lord into the North, 
Grat Child Noryce with me.' 

18 ' O wae be to thee. Lady Margaret,' he sayd, 

' And an ill death may yoa die ; 
For if yoa had told me he was yoar son. 
He had neer been slain by me.' 



o 



Motherwell's MS., p. 510, from the nnging of Mrs Stone, 
wife of William Storie, laborer, Lochwinnoch. A song of 
Mrs Stone's gnmdmotber. 

1 Bob Nobige is to the grein-wnd gane. 

He is awa wi the wind ; 
His horse is siller-shod afore. 
In ihe shynand gowd ahind. 

2 He said onto his wee boy John, 

I sie what ye dinna sie ; 
1 see the [first] woman that I eer lavit. 
Or ever lavit me. 

3 ' Grae tak to hir this pair o glavis, 

They 're o the siller-gray. 
And tell her to cam to the merrie g^reinrwad 
An speik to Bob Norice. 

4 * Grae tak to her this gay gowd ring. 

And it 's aw gowd bat the stane, 
And tell her to cam to the merrie grein-wad. 
And ask the leive o nane. 

5 ' Grae tak to her this braw manteil. 

It 's a' silk bat the sleive, 



And tell her to cam to the merrie g^reen-wad. 
And az nae baold Bamet's leive.' 

6 ' I daama gang to Lord Bamet's castel, 

I daama gang for my lyfe; 
I daama gang to Lord Bamet's castell. 
To twyne him o his wife.' 

7 ' Do I nae pay yoa gowd ? ' he said, 

' Do I nae pay yoa fee ? 
How daar yoa stand my bidding, Sir, 
Whan I bid yoa to flee ? ' 

8 ' Gif I maan gang to Lord Bamet's castel, 

Sae sair agane my will, 
I vow a vow, and I do protest, 
It sail be dane for ilL' 

9 Bat whan he came to Lord Bamet's castel 

He tinklet at the ring ; 
Tha war nane sae ready as Lord Bamet himsell 
To let the wee calland in. 

10 ' What news, what news, my bonnie wee boy ? 
What news hae ye to me ? ' 
' Nae news, nae news, Lord Bamet,' he said, 
*• Bat yoar ladie I fain woald see. 



i6S 



n. csiu> wuxmicE 



scafwr# 



^mvtB te 



teffe 






^wpi bit Ife itne ; 



It* 9 9m mik bit Ikie fletre ; 



• 



14 Thai —t b c y i ck the jfBoT 
Wi dbe babie on lier loMsey 
Stiyand, Gif liH^ be cm frae Bob 



IS ^ O baad jour tnngr je jtDaw mme, 
Almid m I bm je lie ; 
For fbcj're Id Lofd &yiie<;'s bify, 
I trew fbai tbu be abtJ 



samj, 



16 Ldfd Bsnet ^s to s drfiiiig room, 

And bafkt ban in waau 
And be *% av» to tbe merrie 
To fpeik to Bob Norriee. 

17 Bob Norriee be nti on a ts-ee. 

He is whatt^Mod. and nncand ; 



■ijr bert bc^ 



18 BobNorieebe 
To bdp bb 
'Odialace, 
'My 



doan feae tfw trie, 
teficbtfambn 

Bob Iwoneey 



n » 



19 Lovd Bamet bad s 



BobK 



And be 
Afffrae 



20 He tobe tbe Umdy bend in bb band. 

And be brocbi it to tbe ba. 
And flang it into bis bid^e lap, 
Sa^and, Ladj, there it s ba ! 

21 She took tbe bbndj beid m ber band. 

And kiflrt it feae cbeik to dnn, 
Sayand, Better I Ijke tbat weQ 
Nor aw my royal kin. 

22 ' Wban I was in my £atber*8 boor, 

A' in my dignity. 
An Englis lord a visit 
Gat Bob Noiioe wi 



23 Then oot bespak Lord Banet sjrne, 
Anda wae, wae man was he, 
Sayand, Gif I had kent he was yoor son. 
He wuld neer been killit be me. 



Motbenrell'f MS., p. 4S0, from the recitation of Widow 
Miehsel* « werj old wonuui, mm leinied bj her in Banflahire 
ievca^ jtMn before Angnit, 1826. 

1 Gill Mobicb stood in stable<loor, 
With red gold shined his weed ; 
A bonnie boy him behind, 

a milk-white steed. 



2 * Woe 's me tor yoo, maister, 
Yoor name it waxes wide ; 
It b not ioT your rich, rich robes. 

Nor for yonr meikle pride, 
But all is for yon lord's ladie. 
She lires on Ithan side.' 



3 ^ Here 's to thee, my bonnie 
That I pay meat and fee ; 
Yoo will ran on to Ithan side 
An emnd onto me.' 



boy. 



4 'If ye gar me that errand ran, 

Sae sair against my wiQ, 
1 11 make a tow, and keep it troe, 
1 11 do your errand ill.* 

5 ^I fear nae ill of thee, boy, 

I fear nae iU of thee ; 
I feanm ill of my bounie boy. 
My sister's son are }*#• 

6 ^TelltikbeMtbisgftanmanteal, 

II'iiUMdwilhtbefHeae; 
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Ye 11 bid her come to gade green-wood, 
To talk with Gill Morice. 

7 ' Ye 11 tak here this sark o sOk, 

Her ain hand sewed the sleeve ; 
Ye 11 hid her come to gade green-wood, 
And ask not Barnard's leave.' 

8 When he gade to Ithan side 

They were hailing at the ha, 

And foar and twenty gay ladyes 

They lookd ower casUe wa. 

9 ^ €rod mak yon safe, yoa ladies all, 

€rod mak yon safe and sare ; 
Bat Barnard's lady amang yoa all, 
My errand is to her. 

10 ' Ye 11 tak here this green manteel. 

It 's a' lined wi the frieze ; 
Ye 're hidden come to gade green-wood 
And speak to Gill Morice. 

11 ' Ye 11 tak here this sark of silk, 

Yoar un hand sewed the sleeve ; 
Ye 're bidden come to gade green-wood, 
And ask not Barnard's leave.' 

12 Up it stood the little narice, 

She winked with her ee : 
*• Welcome, welcome, bonnie boy, 
With lave-tidings to me. 

13 * Ye lie, ye lie, ye false narice, 

Sae load 's I hear ye lie ; 
It *s to the lady of the hoase, 
I *m sare ye are not shee.' 

14 Then oat and spoke him bold Barnard, 

Behind the door stood he : 
^ I 'U go anto gade green- wood. 
And see what he may be. 

15 ^ Come, bring to me the gowns of silk, 

Yoar petticoats so small, 
And I '11 go on to gade green-wood, 
1 11 try with him a fall.' 

16 Gill Morice stood in gade green-wood, 

He whistled and he sang : 
^ I think I see the woman come 
That I have loved lang.' 



17 ^ What now, what now, ye Gill Morice, 

What now, and how do ye ? 
How lang hae ye my lady laved ? 
This day come tell to me.' 

18 * First when I yoar lady loved. 

In green-wood amang the thyme, 
I wot she was my first fair love 
Or ever she was thine. 

19 * First when I yoar lady loved, 

In green-wood amang the floairs, 
I wot she was my first fair love 
Or ever she was years.* 

20 He 's taen oat a lang, lang brand 

That he was ased to wear, 
And he 's taen aff Gill Morice head. 

And pat it on a spear : 
The soberest boy in a' the coart 

Gill Morice head did bear. 

21 He 's pat it in a braid basin, 

And brocht it in the ha. 
And laid it in his lady's lap ; 
Said, Lady, tak a ba ! 

22 ' Play ye, play ye, my lady,' he said, 

* Play ye frae ha to bower ; 
Play ye wi Gill Morice head. 
He was your paramoar.' 

23 ' He was not my paramoar, 

He was my son indeed ; 
I got him in my mother's bower. 
And in my maiden-weed. 

24 ' I got him in my mother's bower, 

Wi meikle sin and shame ; 
I brocht him ap in good green-wood, 
Grot mony a shower o rain. 

25 < Bat I will kiss his blaidy head. 

And I will clap his chin ; 
I '11 make a vow, and keep it trae, 
I '11 never kiss man again. 

26 * Of times I by his cradle sat, 

And fond to see him sleep ; 

But I may walk aboat his grave. 

The saut tears for to weep.' 
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27 ' Bring cods, bring cods to my ladje^ 

Her heart is full of wae ; ' 
* None of your cods, Bnmet,' she says, 
^ Bat lay me on the strae.' 

28 ' Pox on yon, my lady fair, 

That wudna telled it me ; 
If I had known he was your son, 

He had not been slain by me ; 
And for ae penny ye wad hae g^en 

I wad hae gien him three.' 



29 ^ Keep weel your land, Burnet,' she said, 

' Your land and white monie ; 
There 's land enench in Norroway 
Lies heirless I wot the day.' 

30 The one was killed in the momin air, 

His mother died at een. 
And or the momin bells was rung 
The threesome were a' gane. 



E 



Motherwell's MS., p. 165; MotberweU's Minstreliy, p. S69. 
From the recitation of Mrs Thomson, Kilbarchan, seventy 
years of age, as learned from her mother at the Water of 
JjBven, Dumbarton, when she was ten years old. March, 1825. 

1 Chield Morrice was an earl's son. 

His name it waxed wide ; 
It was nae for his parentage. 

Nor yet his meikle pride. 
But it was for a lady gay, 

That lived on Carron side. 

2 ' Willie, my man, my errand gang, 

And you maun rin wi speed ; 
When other boys run on their feet. 
On horseback ye shall ride. 

3 ' master dear, I love you weel. 

And I love you as my life. 
But I will not go to Lord Barnard's ha, 
For to tryst forth his wife. 

4 ' For the baron he 's a man of might. 

He neer could bide a taunt. 
And ye shall see or it be late 
How meikle ye '11 hae to vaunt.' 

5 ^ you must rin my errand, Willie, 

Ajid you must rin wi speed. 
And if you don't obey my high conmiand 
I '11 gar your body bleed. 

6 ^ And here it is a gay manteel. 

It 's a' gowd but the hem ; 
Bid her come speak to Chield Morice, 
Bring naebody but her lane. 

7 ' And here it is a holland smock. 

Her own hand sewed the sleeve ; 



Bid her come speak to Chield Morice, 
Ask not the baron's leave.' 

8 * Since I must run this errand for you, 

So sore against my will, 
I 've made a vow, and I '11 keep it true, 
It shall be done for ill.' 

9 For he did not ask the porter's leave, 

Tho he stood at the gate. 
But straight he ran to the big hall, 
Where great folk sat at meat. 

10 ' Good hallow, gentle sir and dame. 

My errand canna wait ; 
Dame, ye must go speak to Chield Morice, 
Before it be too late. 

11 ' And here it is a gay manteel. 

It' s a' goud but the hem ; 
Ye must come speak to Child Morice, 
Bring nae body but your lane. 

12 ' And here it is a holland smock. 

Your ain hand sewed the sleeve ; 
You must come speak to Chield Morice, 
Ask not the baron's leave.' 

13 aye she stamped wi her foot. 

And winked wi her ee. 
But a' that she could say or do. 
Forbidden he wad na be. 

14 ' It 's surely to my bouii'-woman. 

It canna be to me : ' 
^ I brocht it to Lord Barnard's lady. 
And I trow that thou art she.* 

15 Out then spak the wylie nurse, 

Wi the bairn just on her knee : 
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' If this be come fra Chield Morice, 
It 'b dear welcome to me.' 

16 ^ ThoQ lies, thou lies, thoa wylie nnne, 

Sae loud 's I hear thee lie ; 
I brought it to Lord Barnard's lady, 
And I trow thou binna she.' 

17 Then up and rose him the bold baron. 

And an angry man was he ; 
He took the table wi his foot. 

And keppd it wi his knee, 
mi silver cap and ezar dish 

In flinders they did flee. 

18 ' €ro bring me one of thy deeding, 

That hings upon the pin. 
And 1 11 awa to the good green-wood. 
And crack wi your leman.' 

19 ' I would have yon stay at home, Lord Bar^ 

nard, 
I would have yon stay at home ; 
Never wjte a man for violence doace^ 
That never thought you wrong.' 

20 And when he to the green-wood went, 

No body saw he there 
But Chield Morice, on a milk-white steed. 
Combing down his yellow hair. 

21 Chield Morice sat in the gay green-wood. 

He whistled and he sang : 
* O what means a' thir folks coming ? 
My mother tarries lang.' 

22 'No wonder, no wonder, Chield Morice,' he 

said, 
' My lady loved thee weel ; 
For the whitest bit of my body 
Is blacker than thy heeL 

23 * But nevertheless now, Chield Morice, 

For a' thy gay beantie, 
O nevertheless, Chield Morice, 
Thy head shall go with me.' 

24 He had a rapier by his side. 

Hung low down by hb knee ; 
He struck Chield Morrice on the neck, 
Till aff his head did flee. 



25 Then he 's taen up that bloody head. 

And stuck it on a spear, 
And the meanest man in a' his train 
Gat Chield Morice head to bear. 

26 The lady looked owre the castle-wa, 

Wi meikle dool and down. 
And there she saw Chield Morice head^ 
Coming trailing to the town. 

27 But he 's taen up this bluidy head. 

And dashed it gainst the wa : 
' Come down, come down, you ladies &ir, 
And play at this foot-ba.' 

28 Then she 's taen up this bluidy head, 

And she Idssed it both cheek and chin : 
'I would rather hae a kiss o that bluidy 
head 
Than a' thy earldom. 

29 ' I got him in my father's bouir, 

Wi meikle sin and shame. 
And I brought him up in gay green^wood. 
Beneath the heavy rain. 

30 ' Many a day have I rockd thy cradle. 

And fondly seen thee sleep. 

But now 1 11 go about thy grave. 

And sore, sore will I weep.' 

31 ' O woe be to thee, thou wild woman. 

And an ill deid may thou die ! 
For if ye had tauld me he was your son. 
He should hae ridden and gane wi me.' 

32 ' O hold your tongue, you bold baron, 

And an ill death may ye die ! 
He had lands and rents enew of his ain. 
He needed nane fra thee.' 

33 *Then 111 curse the hand that did the 

deed. 
The heart that thought him ill. 
The feet that carried me speedilie 
This comely youth to kilL' 

34 This lady she died gin ten o'clock. 

Lord Barnard died gin twall. 
And bonnie boy now, Sweet WiUie, 
What 's come o him I canna telL 
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a. Percy's Rellqnes, III, 98, 1765. b. Lelter of T. Gray 
to Mason, June, 1757 (?) : Gray's Works, ed. Gosse, 11, 316. 

1 Gil Morrice was an erles son, 

His name it waxed wide ; 
It was nae for his great riches, 

Nor yet his mickle pride, 
Bot it was for a lady gay, 

That livd on Carron side. 

2 ' Whair sail I get a bonny boy, 

That will win hose and shoen, 
That will gae to Lord Barnard's ha, 
And bid his lady com ? 

3 ' And ye maun rin errand, Willie, 

And ye may rin wi pride ; • 
When other boys gae on their foot, 
On horseback ye sail ride.' 

4 ' no ! Oh no ! my master dear, 

I dare nae for my life ; 
I '11 no gae to the baold baron's, 
For to triest forth his wife.' 

5 * My bird WiUie, my boy Willie, 

My dear Willie,' he sayd, 
^ How can ye strive against the stream ? 
For I sail be obeyd.' 

6 ' Bot, O my master dear,' he cry'd, 

* In grene-wod ye 're your lain ; 
6i owre sic thochts, I walde ye rede, 
For fear ye should be tain.' 

7 ' Haste, haste, I say, gae to the ha, 

Bid hir cum here wi speid ; 
If ye refuse my heigh command, 
I '11 gar your body bleid. 

8 ' Grae bid hir take this gay mantel, 

'T is a' gowd but the hem ; 
Bid hir cum to the gude grene-wode. 
And bring nane bot hir lain. • 

9 ' And there it is, a silken sarke, 

Hir ain hand sewd the sleive ; 
And bid hir cum to Gill Morice, 
Speir nae bauld baron's leave.' 

10 ' Yes, I will gae your black errand. 
Though it be to your cost ; 



Sen ye by me will nae be wamd. 
In it ye saU find frost 

11 ' The baron he 's a man of might. 

He neir could bide to taunt ; 
As ye will see, before it 's nicht. 
How sma ye hae to vaunt 

12 ' And sen I maun your errand rin, 

Sae sair agunst my will, 
I 'se mak a vow, and keip it trow. 
It sail be done for ill.' 

13 And when he came to broken brigue. 

He bent his bow and swam ; 
And when [he] came to grass growing, 
Set down his feet and ran. 

14 And when he came to Barnard's ha. 

Would neither chap nor ca, 
Bot set his bent bow to his breist. 
And lichtly lap the wa. 

15 He wauld nae tell the man his errand. 

Though he stude at the gait ; 
Bot straiht into the ha he cam, 
Whair they were set at meit 

16 ' Hail ! hail ! my gentle sire and dame. 

My message winna waite ; 
Dame, ye maun to the gude grene-wod. 
Before that it be late. 

17 *• Ye 're bidden tak this gay mantel, 

'T is a' gowd bot the hem ; 
You maun gae to the gude grene-wode, 
Evn by your sel alane. 

18 ' And there it is, a silken sarke. 

Your ain hand sewd the sleive ; 
Ye maun gae speik to Gill Morice, 
Speir nae bauld baron's leave.' 

19 The lady stamped wi hir foot. 

And winked wi hir ee ; 
But a' that she coud say or do. 
Forbidden he wad nae bee. 

20 ' It 's surely to my bowr-woman ; 

It neir could be to me : ' 
' I brocht it to Lord Barnard's lady ; 
I trow that ye be she.' 
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21 Then up and spack the wylie nurse, 


Ajid thro Gill Morice fair body ^H 


The Lairn upon hir knee : 


He 's gard cauld iron gae. ^^H 


' If it be cum frae Gill Morice, 


^^^^^^H 


It 's deir welcuni to mee.' 


31 And he has Uin GUI Morice bead, ^^^^^H 




Asd set a speir ^^^^^^^H 


22 'Te leid. ye kid. ye aithy nuwe, 


The meanest man in a' his train ^^^^^^^H 


Sae loud 's I heire ye lee ; 


Has gotten that head to bear. ^^^^^^| 


I brMht it to Lord Barnard's lady ; 


^^^^^^M 


I trow ye be nae ahee.' 


32 And he has tain Gill Morice up, ^^^^^| 




Laid him across his steid, ^^^| 


23 Then up and spack the bauld baron. 


And brocht him to his panted bowr, ^^^H 


An angry uian was hee ; 


And laid him on a bed. ^^^^H 


He 's tain the table wi his foot, 


^^^^^^H 


Sae has lie wi his knee. 


33 The lady sat on castil-wa, ^^^^^^H 


Till siller cup and ezar dish 


Beheld baith dale and doun, ^^^^^H 


In eindera he gard flee. 


And there she saw GiU Morice head ^^^^^H 




Cam trailing to the toun. ^^H 


24 ■ Gae bring a robe of your eliding, 


^H 


That hings upon the pin. 


34 ' Far better I loe that bluidy head, ^H 


And I '11 gae to tlie gude grene-wode, 


Bot and thiU yellow hair, ^^H 


And apeik wi your lemman.' 


Than Lord Barnard, and a' his lands, ^^H 




As they lig here and ibaJr.' ^^M 


25 ' bide at home, now. Lord Barnard, 


^^M 


I warde ye bide at bame ; 


35 And she has Uin hir Gill Morice, ^^M 


Neir wyte a man for violence 


And kissd baith mouth and chin : ^^^^^H 


That neir wate ye wi nane." 


' I was once as fow of GiU Morice ^^^^^M 




As the hip is o the stean. ^^^^^^H 




^^^^^^H 


He whiBtled and he eang: 


3G ' I got ye in my father's house, ^^^^^B 


' what mean a' the folk coming ? 


Wi mickle sin and shame ; ^H 


My mother tarries lang.' 


I brocht thee up in gude green-wode, ^^^H 




Under the heavy rain. ^^^^^^H 


27 The baron came to the grene-wode. 


^^^^^^H 


Wi mickle dole and care. 


37 ' Oft have I by thy cradle sitten, ^^^^^^| 


And there he first spied Gill Morice, 


And fondly seen thee sleip ^^^^^^H 


Kanieing Ida yellow hair. 


Bot now I gae about thy grave, ^^^^^^^^| 




The eaut tears for to weip.' ^^^^^^^^| 


28 ' Nae wonder, nae wonder, GiU Morice, 


^^^^^^H 


My lady loed thee weel; 


38 And syne she kissd his bluidy cheik, ^^H 


The fwrest part of iny body 


And syne his bluidy chin : ^^^| 


la blacker than tbv heel. 


' better 1 loe my GUI Morice ^^^^B 


K 


Than a' my kith and kin I ' ^^^^^H 


■ 29 ' Yet neir the less now, Gill Morice, 


^^^^^^H 


f For a' thy great bewty, 


39 < Away, away, ye iU woman, ^^^^^| 


Ye 's rew the day ye eir was born ; 


And an il deith mait ye dee .' ^^^^^^^H 


That head sail gae wi me.' 


Gin I had kend he 'd bin your son, ^^^^^^^H 




He 'd neir bin slain for mee.' j^^^^^^^H 


30 Now he has drawn his trusty brand, 


~^^^^^^H 


And slaited on the strae. 


1 
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Jamieson's Popular Ballads, I, 18; Jamicson, in The 
Scots Magazine, 1803, LXY, 698, stanzas 1, S. 

1 Gil Morbice sat in silver wood. 

He whistled and he sang : 
' Whar sail I get a bonny boy 
My errand for to gang ? ' 

2 He ca'd his foster-brither Willie : 

' Come, win ye hose and shoon, 



And gae unto Lord Barnard's ha. 
And bid his lady come.' 



3 And she has taen the bloody head. 
And cast it i the brim, 
Syne gathered up her robes o green. 
And fast she followed him. 



A. 1*. siluen : compare 7', 8', 14', 16', etc, 

2** ^ In the MS.y these go with 3 : compare 20. 
3^. rameth. 

4*» *. These precede whxit is printed as 6. 
5^, 6S 12}, oat many. 
6'. as schoole masters : compare 13'. 
6**^ These lines may he the last half of a 
stanza. There is nothing corresponding 
in the pa^e^s repetition of his master's 
message. 
17^- \ Joined in the MS. with 18. 
18^ then my. 

21. At least one stanza must be lost after 20. 
22^*^ precede 21, and 22** * make a stanza with 

21»' * : the order being 22^ «, 21, 22«» *. 
22*. 2 or 3. 

26^ Only half the n in the MS, Fumivall. 
20\ but 3. 32^ curteouset. 
And for & throughout. 

B. 2'. For is a later insertion, 2', 6^ Oh. 
6^* \ Originally, O do I not, And do I not. 
d*. to go to : come written over go. 

13^ 14'. of. 14^ That is a later insertion, 

18^ And is a later insertion, 

18*. Originally y He should neer have been. 

C. '^ This ballad was forwarded to me by my good 

friend Andrew Crawfurd, of John's EUll, 
Lochwinnoch. He wrote it from the recita- 
tion of Mrs Storie, wife of William Storie, 
laborer, in Lochwinnoch. It was a song of 
Mrs Storie's grandmother. It is queried if 
this should not be Babe Norice. . • . The in- 
terlineary corrections were made in conse- 
quence of Mrs Storie singing the ballad over 
to myself." MotherweU, T1\s interlineary 
corrections have been adopted, Hie earlier 
readings follow, 

Barnard /or Bamet 

5*. speir nae banld baron's. 6^ Barnard's ha. 



8'. and I doubly vow. 10^ wee lad. 

12^. gay venting, 13^ braw manteil. 

13*. nae bauld baron's. 16^ to a busking gane. 

16*. drest him. 19^. Barnard liftit his. 

19*. has sneddit 19*. And aff frae his bodie. 

20*. lady wanting. 

The affected spelling I suppose to be Crawfurd*s, 

7*, 9^ quhan. 

In the Appendix to his Minstrelsy y p, xviiy 
MotherweU adopts the reading Babe No- 
rice in 1^, and prints burning gowd in 1*. 

D. '^ This copy is from the recitation of Margaret 

Paterson, alia^ widow Michael, a. very old 
woman residing at Dovecote Ha, Barhead. 
She is a native of Banffshire, and learned 
the ballad there in her in&ncy. She men- 
tions that she has heard it sung with many 
variations, but this copy was considered to 
be the right way. It is seventy years since 
she committed it to her memory. 4th Au- 
gust, 1826." MotherweU, 

E. In his Minstrelsy y p, 269, MotherweU says that 

the reciter learned the ballad from her 
grandmother. He goes on to say: She 
mentions that at a later period of her life she 
also committed to memory ' Gill Morice,' 
which began with young lasses like her to be 
a greater favorite and more fashionable than 
the set which her grandmother and other 
old folks used to sing, under the title of 
' Chield Morice.' 
17*. Written and dezar dish, the d of and being 

carried on to the word following, 
19*. douce makes no apparent sense. Mother- 

weU prints done, 
20^. Stood originally And when he came to the 

g^een wood. 
26*. No doubt a corruption of the familiar Be- 
held baith dale and down. 
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29*. heavij, perhaps representing the actiial 
sound. Motherwell prints heavy. 
F. a. In eight-line stanzas. Wh and j are sub- 
stituted for the initial quh and z cher- 
ished by ballad imitators. 
5^ shalL 30^ He 's gar. 
b. 1^ han& it wexed. 1^ Nae for. 
1*. Canon's. 3^ Ye maun rin this. 
3^ maiin rin. 3'. feet. 
4^ Ah na, ah na. 

The four stanzas which foUaWy '' produced 
and handed about in manuscript," in con- 
sequence of an advertisementf were intro- 
duced into his copy by Percy. 

After 26: 

His hair was like the threeds of gold, 
Drawne frae Minerva's loome ; 

His lipps like roses drapping dew. 
His breath was a' perfume. 

His brow was like the mountain suae. 
Gilt by the morning beam ; 

His cheeks like living roses glow, 
His een like azure stream. 

. The boy was dad in robes of grene, 
Sweete as the in&nt spring, 
And like the mavis on the bush 
He gart the vallies ring. 

After 27 : 

That sweetly wavd around his face, 
That face beyond compare ; 

He sang sae sweet, it might dispel 
A' rage but fell dispair. 

The following stanzas were appended to the 
ballad in the edition reprinted by Percy : 

' Obraid me not, my Lord Barnard, 

Obraid me not for shame ! 
With that saim speir pierce my heart, 

And put me out o pain. 

* Since nothing hot Gill Morice head 
Thy jelous rage could quell. 



Let that saim hand now tak hir life 
That neir to thee did iU. 

' To me nae after days nor nichts 

Will eir be saft or kind ; 
1 11 fill the air with heavy sighs, 

And g^reet till 1 am blind.' 

* Enouch of blood by me 's bin spilt. 
Seek not your death frae mee ; 

I rather lourd it had been my sel 
Than eather him or thee. 

' With waefo wae I hear your plaint ; 

Sair, sair I rew the deid. 
That eir this cursed hand of mine 

Had gard hb body bleid. 

' Dry up your tears, my winsom dame. 

Ye neir can heal the wound ; 
Ye see his head upon the speir. 

His heart's blude on the ground. 

' I curse the hand that did tiie deid, 

The heart that thocht the ill, 
The feet that bore me wi sik speid 

The comely youth to kilL 

' I 'U ay lament for Gill Morice, 

As gin he were my un ; 
1 11 neir forget the dreiry day 

On which the youth was slain/ 

T?ie copy lent me by Mr Mammoth lacks the 
four stanzas inserted by Percy , but has the 
eight given immediately above. The follow* 
ing are the variations from F. 
2^. wiUL 7*. thy body. 
IC thy cost 

18*. maun cum. 26^. sits. 
26'. means a' these folks. 
26^ she tarrys. 

27^. And whan he cam to guid. 
27'. first saw. 27^ Eemeing down. 
28^ Than my, misprint. 30*. gard. 
34^ they lay. 35^ hip was. 
The eight stanzas follow which are printed 
immediately above. 
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84 

BONNY BARBARA ALLAN 



A. a. ' Bonny Barbara Allan,' Tea-Table Miscellanj, 
IV, 46, ed. 1740; here from the edition of London, 
1768, p. 843. b. < Sir John Grehme and Barbara 
Allan,' Percy's Reliques, 1765, III, 181. 

B. a. ' Barbara Allen's Cruelty,' etc., Roxborghe Bal- 
lads, n, 25 ; reprint of the Ballad Society, III, 488. 



b. Boxbnrghe Ballads, III, 522. o. Broadside for- 
merly belonging to Percy, d. Percy's Beliqaes, 1765, 
m, 125. 

C. < Barbara Allan,' Motherwell's MS., p. 288, from 
recitation. 



A a 18 wrongly said by Stenhouae, The 
Scots Musical Museum, IV, 213, to have ap- 
peared in Ramsay^s Miscellany in 1724. It is 
not even in the edition of 1733, but, accord- 
ing to Mr Chappell, was iSrst inserted in that 
of 1740. Ramsay's copy is repeated in Herd, 
1769, p. 29, 1776, 1, 19, Johnson's Museum, 
p. 230, No 221, and Ritson's Scotish Song, 
II, 196. C was perhaps derived from Ram- 
say, but possibly may have come down by 
purely oral tradition. Some later copies of B 
have Reading Town for Scarlet Town (Chap- 
pell). 

The Scottish ballad is extended in Buchan's 
MSS, I, 90, Motherwell's MS., p. 671, to forty- 
one stanzas. In this amplified copy, which 
has no claim to be admitted here, the dying 
lover leaves his watch and gold ring, his Bible 
and penknife, a mill and thirty ploughs, nine 
meal-mills and the freights of nine ships, all 



to tocher Barbara Allan. This is the ballad 
referred to by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
in Stenhouse's edition of the Museum, IV, 
300*, as sung by the peasantry of AUandale. 
Doubtless it was learned by them from some 
stall-print. 

Pepys makes this entry in his Diary, Jan- 
uary 2, 1666 : " In perfect pleasure I was to 
hear her [Mrs Knipp, an actress] sing, and es- 
pecially her little Scotch song of Barbary Al- 
len." Goldsmith, in his third essay, 1765, p. 
14, writes : The music of the finest singer is 
dissonance to what I felt when an old dairy- 
maid sung me into tears with ^ Johnny Arm- 
strong's Last Good-night,' or ' The Cruelty of 
Barbara Allen.' * 

A b is translated by Lodve-Veimars, p. 
379, von Maries, p. 34 ; B d by Bodmer, I, 
86. 



a. The Tea-Table Miscellany, lY, 46, ed. 1740 ; here from 
the London edition of 1763, p. 343. b. Percy's Reliqnes, III, 
131, ed. 1765, '* with a few conjectural emendations from a 
written copy." 

1 It was in and aboat the Martinmas time, 
When the green leaves were a falling, 
That Sir John Gneme, in the West Country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 



2 He sent his men down through the town, 

To the place where she was dwelling : 
' O haste and come to my master dear, 
Gin ye be Barbara AUan.' 

3 hooly, hooly rose she up, 

To the place where he was lying, 

* Popys is cited by James Farqahar Graham, The Scot- 
tish Songs, II, 157, and Goldsmith by Chappell, The Rox- 
burgbe Balbuis, III, 433. 
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And when she drew the curtain hy, 
* Young man, I think yon 're dying.' 

4 ' O it 's I 'm sick, and very, very sick, 

And 't is a' for Barbara AUan : ' 
^ O the better for me ye 's never be, 
Tho your heart's blood were a spilling. 

5 ^ O dinna ye mind, yoong man,' said she, 

' When ye was in the tavern a drinking. 
That* ye made the healths gae roond and 
roond, 
And slighted Barbara Allan ? ' 

6 He tomd his face unto the wall. 

And death was with him deaHng: 



^ Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all. 
And be kind to Barbara Allan.' 

7 And slowly, slowly raise she up. 

And slowly, slowly left him, 
And sighing said, she coud not stay, 
Since death ,of life had reft him. 

8 She had not gane a mile but twa, 

When she heard the dead-bell ringing, 
And every jow that the dead-bell geid, 
It cry'd, Woe to Barbara Allan ! 

9 ^ O mother, mother, make my bed ! 

make it saft and narrow ! 
Since my love died for me to-day, 

1 'U die for him to-morrow.' 



a. Boxbarghe Ballads, n, 25 ; reprint of the Ballad So- 
ciety, III, 433. b. Rozbnrghe Ballads, III, 522. o. A 
farosdaide formerlj belonging to Bishop Percy, d. Percy's 
BcUqites, 1765, lU, 125. 

1 In Scarlet Town, where I was bound, 

There was a fair nuud dwelling. 
Whom I had chosen to be my own, 
And her name it was Barbara Allen. 

2 All in the merry month of May, 

When green leaves they was springing, 
Tlus young man on his death-bed lay, 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 

3 He sent his man unto her then. 

To the town where she was dwelling : 
' Yon must come to my master dear. 
If your name be Barbara Allen. 

4 * For death is printed in his face. 

And sorrow 's in him dwelling, 
And you must come to my master dear, 
If your name be Barbara Allen.' 

5 ' If death be printed in his face, 

And sorrow's in him dwelling. 
Then little better shall he be 
For bonny Barbara Allen.' 

6 So slowly, sbwly she got up. 

And so slowly she came to him, 



And all she said when she came there, 
Toung man, I think you are a dying. 

7 He tumd his face unto her then : 

' If you be Barbara Allen, 
My dear,' said he, * come pitty me. 
As on my death-bed I am lying.' 

8 ' If on your death-bed you be lying. 

What is that to Barbara Allen ? 
I cannot keep you from [your] death ; 
So farewell,' said Barbara Allen. 

9 He tumd his face unto the wall. 

And death came creeping to him : 
' Then adieu, adieu, and adieu to all. 
And adieu to Barbara Allen ! ' 

10 And as she was walking on a day, 

She heard the bell a ringing. 
And it did seem to ring to her 
*' Unworthy Barbara Allen.' 

11 She tumd herself round about. 

And she spy'd the corps a coming : 
' Lay down, lay down the corps of clay. 
That I may look upon him.' 

12 And all the while she looked on. 

So loudly she lay laughing, 
While all her friends cry'd [out] amain« 
' Unworthy Barbara Allen ! ' 
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13 When ho was dead, and Iwd in grave. 


I wish I had been more Under to him. ^M 


Then death came creeping to she : 


The time of his life when he was near iii«^^| 


' mother, mother, make my bed, 


^H 


For his death hath qa!te undone me. 


15 So this maid she then did dye, ^H 




And desired to be buried by him, ^^| 


14 'A hard-hearted creature that I was, 


And repented her self before she dy'd, ^^M 


To slight one that lovd me ao dearly ; 


That ever she did deny him. ^H 


— 


M 





5 he 's awa, and awa he 's gone, ^^H 




And death 'b wilbin hirn dealing, ^^H 


Motbenrell'i MS., p. 288 ; ftom Hrt DufT, Kilhirni«. Feb- 


And it is all for the Bake of her, ° ^H 


raacj 9, 1825. 


His bonnie Barbara Allan. ^^M 


1 It fell about the Lammas time, 


^^H 


When the woods grow green and yeilow. 


6 he sen! his man unto the houBe, ^^H 


There came a wooer out of the West 


Where that she was a dwelling : ^^H 


A wooing to Barbara Allan. 


* O you must come my master to Bee, ^^H 




If you be Barbara Allan.' . ^^M 


2 'his not for your bonny face, 


^^M 


Nor for jour beauiy bonny. 


7 So slowly aye as ahe pat on, ^^M 


But it is all for your totber good 


And BO Btoutly as she gaed till him, ^^H 


1 come so tar about ye.' 


And so slowly as she coul<l say. ^^H 




' I think, young man, you 're lying.' ^^H 


3 'If it be not for uiy comely face. 


^^H 


Nor for my beauty bonnie, 


8 ' O 1 am lying in my bed, ^^| 


My tocher good ye 'U never gel paid 


And death within ae dwelling; ^^M 


Down on the board before ye.' 


And it is all for the love of thee, ^^| 




My bonny Barbara Allan.' ^^M 


4 ■ O will ye go to tlie Highland hilU. 


^^M 


To iee my white corn growing? 


3 She was not ae mile frae the town, ^H 


Or will ye go to ibe river- Bide, 


Till she heard the dead-l>el1 ringing: ^M 


To Bee my bonta a rowingV ' 


' Och hone, oh hone, he 's dead and gone, ^^^| 


P 


For the love of Barbara Allan \ ' ^^^ 


^F A. b, 1'. the. 4', a wanting. 


3*. name is. 4*. thy name is. H 




5*. Then wanting. 6\ she came to him. ^| 


■ 5'. Whan ye the cups wer fillan. 


6*. came to him. 6*. a wanting. ^| 


^M 6*. How ye. 6*. And wanting. 7'. Then 


7\ you ^1 


^1 hooly, hooly. 7'. And hooly, hooly. 


7*. As I am on my death-bed lying. ^H 


^^ 8'. deid-bell knelhin. 8". that wanting. 


8'. If you are on your death-hed lying. ^^| 


^M 8*. It wanting. 9'. I 'se. 


8'. from your. ^^H 


^M B. a. Barbara AUen'a Cruelty, or. The Young- 


8*. Then farewell : said wanting. ^H 


^t^^ man's Tragedy. With Barbara AUen's 


9'. on Mm. ^1 


^^^^^^1 Lamentation for her Cnkiudness to her 


9*. and wanting : to you all. ^^M 


^^^^H Lover and her Self. . . . Printed for P. 


10'. And wanting .' out one day. ^^H 


^^^P Brooksby, J. Deacon, J. Bhire, J. Back. 


10'. bcUs. 10'. And they. ^M 


^^^" Black Letter. 


11'. And saw. 11*. corps said she. ^H 


W 13'. undone we. 


12". cry'd out. 13'. in liia. ^M 


H b. Barbara AJlen'a Cruelty, or, The Young 


13*. will quite undo me. ^H 


H Man's Tragedy. No name of printer. 


14'. A wanting. 14*. more kind. ^^M 


H 1*. for my own. 2\ they were. 


14*. In time of life. 15*. eer. ^M 


■ 2\ the Bake of. 


J 
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16. As she was lying down to die, 
A sad fend she fell in ; 
She said, I pray take warning hj 
Hard-^iearted Barbara Allen. 

o. Title the same as in a. Printed and sold at 
the PrmtingK>ffice in Bow-Chorch-Yard, 
London. 

1*. for my own. 2\ they wore. 

3^ name is. 4*. And thou. 

4^ thy name is. 5*. O little. 

6^ she came to him. 6*. came to him. 

6^ a wanting. 7\ yon are. 

7^ As I am on my death-bed lying. 

8*. from your. 

8^ Then farewell : said wanting. 

9*. on him. 9*. to yon all. 
10^ And wanting : oat one day. 
10«. bells. 10*. And they. 
11^ And espy'd. 11*. corps said she. 
12*. cry'd out. 
13^ wOl qoite ando me. 
14^. A wanting. 14*. more kind. 



14^ In time of life. 
15^ eer. 16 a^ in b. 

d was ^' given^ with some corrections, from 
an old printed copy in the editor's posses^ 
sian." Tha^ these corrections were eon- 
siderahle^ we know from the *«* at the 
end. The eld printed copy is very likely 
to have been o, and, if so, the haUad was 
simply written over. It does not seem 
necessary to give the variations under 
the circumstances. In 2* Percy has 
Yong Jemmye Grove. 
C 2\ bonny should perhaps he comely, as in 3^ 
4^ Originally written To see my white . . • 

coorting. 
5^ Originally dwelling. 5*. Originally it 's. 
5*. The is written over His, probally a>s a con- 

jecture. 
1\ After stoatly, slowly 1 a^ a conjectural emen^ 

datum. 
7*. lying. * An ingenious friend* of Percy* s 
suggested the transposition of lying and dy- 
ing in A 3*"*. 
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LADY ALICE 



» * Lady Alice.' a. Bell's Ancient Poems, Ballads, 
and Songs of the Peasantry of England, p. 127. b. 
Kotes and Queries, Second Series, I, 418. o. Notes 
and Queries, Second Series, I, 354. 



. * Giles Collins and Proud Lady Anna,' Gammer 
Gorton's Garland, p. 38, ed. 1810. 



This little ballad, which is said to be still 
of the r^alar stock of the stalls, is a sort of 
counterpart to *Lord Lovel.' A writer in 



Notes and Queries, Second Series, 1, 418, says : 
This old song was refined and modernized by 
the late Richard Westall, R. A. 



a. Bell'i Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peas- 
antry of England, p. 127, a sudl copj. b. Edward Hawkins, 
in Notes and Qaeries, Second Series, I, 418. a Notes and 
Qoeries, Second Series, I, 354, as heard song forty years 
before 1856, " Uneda,'* Philadelphia. 

1 Lady Alice was sitting in her bower-window, 
Mending her midnight quoif, 



And there she saw as fine a corpse 
As ever she saw in her life. 

2 ^ What bear ye, what bear ye, ye six men tall ? 
What bear ye on your shoolders ?' 
< We bear the corpse of Giles Collins, 
An old and true lover of yours.' 



Tou n. 
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3 * O lay him down gently, ye six men tall, 

All on the grass so green, 
And tomorrow, when the sun goes down. 
Lady Alice a corpse shall be seen. 

4 ' And bnry me in Saint Mary's church, 

All for my love so true. 
And make me a garland of marjoram. 
And of lemon-thyme, and rue.' 



5 Giles Collins was buried all in the east, 

Lady Alice all in the west. 
And the roses that grew on Giles Collins's 
grave. 
They reached Lady Alice's breast. 

6 The priest of the parish he chanced to pa£8. 

And he severed those roses in twain ; 
Sure never were seen such true lovers before, 
Nor eer will there be again. 



B 



Gammer Gurton's Garland, p. 38, ed. 1810. 

1 Giles Collins he said to his old mother. 

Mother, come bind up my head. 
And send to the parson of our parish. 
For tomorrow I shall be dead, dead. 
For tomorrow I shall be dead. 

2 His mother she made him some water-gruel. 

And stirrd it round with a spoon ; 
Giles Collins he ate up his water-gruel. 
And died before 't was noon. 



/- 



3 Lady Anna was sitting at her window. 
Mending her night-robe and coif ; 
She saw the very prettiest corpse 
She 'd seen in all her life. 



4 ' What bear ye there, ye six strong men, 

Upon your shoulders so high ? ' 
< We bear the body of Giles Collins, 
Who for love of you did die.* 

5 ^ Set him down, set him down,' Lady Anna 

she cry'd, 
' On the grass that grows so green ; 
Tomorrow, before the clock strikes ten, 
My body shall lye by hisn.' 

6 Lady Anna was buried in the east, 

Giles Collins was buried in the west ; 
There grew a Hlly from Giles Collins 
That touchd Lady Anna's breast. 

7 There blew a cold north-easterly wind. 

And cut this lilly in twain, 
Which never there was seen before. 
And it never will again. 



a. 1^ At midnight mending her quoif. 

b. l^ Mending her midnight coif. 
3*. before the sun. 

4. wanting. 5*. grow, misprinted, 
6\ pass by. 6^ And severd these. 
6*. ever there will. 
o. 1^. at her. 1^ A mending her midnight coif. 



!•. the finest corpse. 1*. That ever. 

2\ Upon your shoulders strong. 

2*. Sir Giles. 

3, 4. wanting, 

5\ Lady Alice was. 6^ Giles Collins alL 

5'. A lily grew out of. 5*. And touched. 

6. wanting. 
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86 
YOUNG BENJIE 

^. * Young Benjie,' Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, B. < Bondsej and Maisry/ Bnchan's Ballads of the 
m, 251, ed. 1808; HI, 10, ed. 1888. North of Scotland, II, 265. 



* VeBKEL VBJEMANDS0N,' Grundtvig, IV, 
151, No 198, inyites a comparison with * Young 
Benjie,' although the ballads, in the form in 
which they are now extant, are widely diver- 
gent. Verkel Vejemandsan, seeing maid 
Gundelild shining in her virgin crown, makes 
a fiendish vow to rob her of it. He rides up 
to her house and asks where her father and 
mother are. They are away from home. He 
carries her off on his horse into the thickest of 
a wood, and bids her hold the beast while he 
makes a bed of leaves. He loses her in the 
thicket, and cannot find her, though he looks 
for her a day and two days. She goes to the 
strand and throws herself into the sea, saying. 
It was a very different bride-bed that my 
mother meant me to have. She is drawn out 
in a fisherman's net. Verkel swears that he 
has not seen her for eight years, but he is 
convicted of his crime, on evidence not given, 
and ^^ clothes three stakes ; " that is, he is 
hanged, and parts of his body are exposed on 
the wheels which crown the three posts of a 
gallows. 

Sir Walter Scott's observations on the pas- 
sage in which the drowned maid reveals the 
author of her death are too interesting to be 
spared : 

^ In this ballad the reader will find traces 
of a singular superstition, not yet altogether 
discredited in the wilder parts of Scotland. 
The lykewake, or watching a dead body, in 
itself a melancholy office, is rendered, in the 
idea of the assistants, more dismally awful by 
the mysterious horrors of superstition. In the 
intend betwixt death and interment, the dis- 
embodied spirit is supposed to hover round its 
mortal habitation, and, if invoked by certain 



rites, retains the power of communicating, 
through its organs, the cause of its dissolu- 
tion. Such inquiries, however, are always 
dangerous, and never to be resorted to unless 
the deceased is suspected to have suffered fovX 
play^ as it is called. It is the more unsafe to 
tamper with this charm in an unauthorized 
manner, because the inhabitants of the infer- 
nal regions are, at such periods, peculiarly 
active. One of the most potent ceremonies in 
the charm, for causing the dead body to speak, 
is setting the door ajar, or half open. On this 
account the peasants of Scotland sedulously 
avoid leaving the door ajar while a corpse lies 
in the house. The door must either be left 
wide open or quite shut; but the first is al- 
ways preferred, on account of the exercise of 
hospitality usual on such occasions. The at- 
tendants must be likewise careful never to 
leave the corpse for a moment alone, or, if it 
is left alone, to avoid, with a degree of super- 
stitious horror, the first sight of it. 

" The following story, which is frequently 
related by the peasants of Scotland, will illus- 
trate the imaginary danger of leaving the door 
ajar. In former times a man and his wife 
lived in a solitary cottage on one of the exten- 
sive Border fells. One day the husband died 
suddenly, and his wife, who was equally afraid 
of staying alone by the corpse, or leaving the 
dead body by itself, repeatedly went to the 
door, and looked anxiously over the lonely 
moor for the sight of some person approach- 
ing. In her confusion and alarm she acciden- 
tally left the door ajar, when the corpse sud- 
denly started up and sat in the bed, frowning 
and grinning at her frightfully. She sat alone, 
crying bitterly, unable to avoid the fascination 
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of the dead man's eye, and too much terrified 
to break the snllen silence, till a Catholic 
priest, passing over the wild, entered the cot- 
tage. He first set the door quite open, then 
put his little finger in his mouth, and said the 
paternoster backwards ; when the horrid look 
of the corpse relaxed, it fell back on the bed, 
and behaved itself as a dead man ought to do. 
"The ballad is given from tradition. I 
have been informed by a lady of the highest 
literary eminence [Miss Joanna Baillie], that 



she has heard a ballad on the same subject, in 
which the scene was laid upon the banks of 
the Clyde. The chorus was,^ 

O Bothwell banks bloom bonny, 

and the watching of the dead corpse was said 
to have taken place in Bothwell church." 

A is translated by Schubart, p. 164 ; by Ger- 
hard, p. 88 ; by Knortz, Schottische BaUaden, 
No 31. 



MiDBtrelsy of the Scottish Border, in, 251, ed. 1S03 ; m, 
10, ed. 1833. From tradition. 

1 Of a' the maids o fair Scotland 

The fairest was Marjorie, 
And Young Benjie was her ae true-love, 
And a dear tme-love was he. 

2 And wow ! but they were lovers dear, 

And loved fu constantlie ; 
But ay the mair, when they fell out, 
The sairer was their plea. 

3 And they hae quarrelled on a day, 

Till Marjorie's heart grew wae, 
And she said she 'd chuse another Inve, 
And let Young Benjie gae. 

4 And he was stout, and proud-hearted, 

And thought o 't bitterlie, 
And he 's gaen by the wan moon-light 
To meet his Marjorie. 

5 ^ O open, open, my true-love, 

O open, and let me in ! ' 
^ I dare na open. Young Benjie, 
My three brothers are within.' 

6 * Ye lied, ye lied, ye bonny burd, 

Sae loud 's I hear ye lie ; 
As I came by the Lowden banks, 
They bade gude een to me. 

7 ' But fare ye weel, my ae fause love. 

That I hae loved sae lang I 
It sets ye chuse another love, 
And let Young Benjie gang.' 



8 Then Marjorie turned her round about. 

The tear blinding her ee : 
^ I darena, darena let thee in, 
But I '11 come down to thee.' 

9 Then saft she smiled, and said to him, 

O what ill hae I done ? 
He took her in his armis twa. 
And threw her oer the linn. 

10 The stream was Strang, the maid was stout. 

And laith, laith to be dang, 
But ere she wan the Lowden banks 
Her fair colour was wan. 

11 Then up bespak her eldest brother, 

* O see na ye what I see ? ' 

And out then spak her second brother, 

* It 's our sister Marjorie ! ' 

12 Out then spak her eldest brother, 

* O how shall we her ken ? ' 

And out then spak her youngest brother, 
^ There 's a honey-mark on her chin.' 

13 Then they 've taen up the comely corpse. 

And laid it on the grund : 
^ O wha has killed our ae sister, 
And how can he be found ? 

14 * The night it is her low lykewake, 

The mom her burial day, 
And we maun watch at mirk midnight, 
And hear what she will say.* 

16 Wi doors ajar, and candle-light. 
And torches burning clear. 
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The streikit corpse, till still midnight, 
They waked, bat naething hear. 

16 About the middle o the night 

The cocks began to craw, 
And at the dead hour o the night 
The corpse began to thraw. 

17 ^ O wha has done the wrang, sister. 

Or dared the deadly sin ? 
Wha was sae stoat, and feared nae dont. 
As thraw ye oer the linn ? ' 

18 ^ Yoong Benjie was the first ae man 

I laid my love apon ; 
He was sae stoat and proad-hearted, 
He threw me oer the linn.' 

19 * Sail we Yoang Benjie head, sister ? 

Sail we Young Benjie hang ? 



Or sail we pike out his twa gray een. 
And punish him ere he gang ? ' 

20 ^ Ye mauna Benjie head, brothers. 

Ye mauna Benjie hang, 
But ye maun pike out his twa gray een. 
And punish him ere he gang. 

21 * Tie a green gravat round his neck. 

And lead him out and in, 
And the best ae servant about your house 
To wait Young Benjie on. 

22 ' And ay, at every seven year's end. 

Ye *11 tak him to the linn ; 
For that 's the penance he maun drie. 
To scug his deadly sin.' 



B 



fiachftD't BallAds of the North of Scotland, II, 265. 

1 ' O COME along wi me, brother. 

Now come along wi me ; 
And we 11 gae seek our sister Maisry, 
Into the water o Dee.' 

2 The eldest brother he stepped in. 

He stepped to the knee ; 
Then out he jumpd upo the bank. 
Says, This water 's nae for me. 

3 The second brother he stepped in. 

He stepped to the quit ; 
Then out he jumpd upo the bank, 
Says, This water 's wondrous deep. 

4 When the third brother stepped in. 

He stepped to the chin ; 
Out he got, and forward wade. 
For fear o drowning him. 

5 The youngest brother he stepped in, 

Took 's sister by the hand ; 
Said, Here she is, my sister Maisry, 
Wi the hinny-draps on her chin. 

6 ' O if I were in some bonny ship. 

And in some strange countrie. 
For to find out some conjurer. 
To gar Maisry speak to me ! ' 



7 Then out it speaks an auld woman. 

As she was passing by : 
' Ask of your sister what you want. 
And she will speak to thee.' 

8 * O sister, tell me who is the man 

That did your body win ? 
And who is the wretch, tell me, likewise. 
That threw you in the lin ? ' 

9 ' O Bondsey was the only man 

That did my body win ; 
And likewise Bondsey was the man 
That threw me in the lin.' 

10 ^O will we Bondsey head, sister ? 

Or will we Bondsey hang ? 
Or will we set him at our bow-end, 
Lat arrows at him gang ? ' 

11 ' Ye winna Bondsey head, brothers. 

Nor will ye Bondsey hang ; 
But ye 11 take out his twa gprey een. 
Make Bondsey blind to gang. 

12 ' Ye 11 put to the gate a chain o gold, 

A rose garland gar make, 
And ye '11 put that in Bondsey's head, 
A' for your sister's sake.' 
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PRINCE ROBERT 

L « Prince Robert/ Scott's Minstrelsy, 11, 124, ed. C. 'Lord Robert and Mary Florence,' Motherweirs 
1802; in, 269, ed. 1883. MS., p. 821. 

I. *Earl Robert,' Motherwell's MS., p. 149; Mother- D. « Prince Robert,' Harris MS., foL 29. 
well's Minstrelsy, p. 200. 



Prince Robert's mother poisoDS him be- 
cause he has married against her will. He 
sends for his bride to come, bat she is in time 
only for the funeral. The mother will give 
her nothing of her son's, not even the ring on 
his finger, all that she asks for. The bride's 
heart breaks before the mother's face. 

There are other ballad-stories of a mother's 



poisoning because of displeasure at a son's 
match, but I know of none which demands 
comparison with this very slender tale. 

A is translated by Schubart, p. 122; by 
Doenniges, p. 57 ; A and B combined by Rosa 
Warrens, Schottische Volkslieder, No 86. 



Scott's Minstrelsy, 11, 124, ed. 1802; III, 269, ed. 1883: 
from the recitation of Miss Christian Ratherford. 

1 Prince Robert has wedded a gay ladye, 

He has wedded her with a ring ; 
Prince Robert has wedded a gay ladye, 
Bat he daor na bring her hame. 

2 ' Your blessing, your blessing, my mother dear, 

Tour blessing now grant to me ! ' 
* Instead of a blessing ye saU have my curse, 
And you 'U get nae blessing frae me.' 

3 She has called upon her waiting-maid, 

To fill a glass of wine ; 
She has called upon her fause steward, 
To put rank poison in. 

4 She has put it to her roudes lip, 

And to her roudes chin ; 
She has put it to her fause, fause mouth, 
But the never a drop gaed in. 

5 He has put it to his bonny mouth, 

And to his bonny chin, 
He 's put it to his cherry lip. 
And sae fast the rank poison ran in. 



6 ' O ye hae poisoned your ae son, mother. 

Tour ae son and your heir ; 
O ye hae poisoned your ae son, mother, 
And sons you '11 never hae mair. 

7 ' O where will I get a litde boy, 

That will win hose and shoon. 
To rin sae fast to Darlinton, 
And bid Fair Eleanor come ? 

8 Then up and spake a litde boy. 

That wad win hose and shoon, 
' O I 'U away to Darlinton, 
And bid Fair Eleanor come.' 

9 O he has run to Darlinton, 

And tirled at the pin ; 
And wha was sae ready as Elleanor's sell 
To let the bonny boy in ? 

10 ' Your gude-mother has made ye a rare dinour, 

She 's made it baith gude and fine ; 
Your gude-mother has made ye a gay dinour. 
And ye nutun cum till her and dine.' 

11 It 's twenty lang miles to Sillertoun town, 

The langest that ever were gane ; 
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But the steed it was wi^t, and the ladye was 

light, 

And she cam linkin in. 

12 But when she came to Silleitoan town, 

And into Silleitoan ha, 
The torches were burning, the ladies were 
mourning. 
And they were weeping a'. 

13 * O where is now my wedded lord. 

And where now can he be ? 
O where is now my wedded lord ? 
For him I canna see.' 

14 ^ Your wedded lord is dead,' she sajrs, 

* And just gane to be laid in the clay ; 
Your wedded lord is dead,' she says, 

* And just gane to be buried the day. 

15 ' Ye *se get nane o his gowd, ye 'se get nane o 

his gear. 
Ye *se get nae thing frae me ; 
Ye 'se na get an inch o his gude broad land, 
Tho your heart suld burst in three.' 



16 ' I want nane o his gowd, I want nane o his 

gear, 
I want nae land frae thee; 
But 1 11 hae the ring that 's on his finger. 
For them he did promise to me.' 

17 ^ Ye 'se na get the ring that 's on his finger. 

Ye 'se na get them frae me ; 
Ye 'se na get the ring that 's on his finger, 
An your heart suld burst in three.' 

18 She 's tum'd her back unto the wa. 

And her face unto a rock. 
And there, before the mother's face. 
Her very heart it broke. 

19 The tane was buried in Marie's kirk. 

The tother in Marie's quair. 
And out o the tane there sprang a birk. 
And out o the tother a brier. 

20 And thae twa met, and thae twa plat. 

The birk but and the brier. 
And by that ye may very weel ken 
They were twa lovers dear. 



Motherwell's MS. p. 149,; Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 200: 
from the recitation of Mrs Thomson, Kilbarchan, a native of 
Bonhni, Dnmhartonshire, aged betwixt sixty and serenty. 

1 It 's fifty miles to Sittingen's Rocks, 

As eer was ridden or gane ; 
And Earl Bobert has wedded a wife. 

But he dare na bring her hame. 
And Earl Bobert has wedded a wife, 

But he dare na bring her hame. 

2 His mother, she called to her waiting-maid. 

To bring her a pint o wine : 
* For I dinna weel ken what hour of the day 
That my son Earl Bobert shall dine.' 

3 She 's put it to her f ause, fause cheek, 

But an her fause, fause chin ; 
She 's put it to her fause, fause lips. 
But never a dn^ went in. 

4 But he *s put it to his bonny cheek. 

Aye and his bonny chin ; 
He 's pot it to his red rosy lips. 
And the poison went merrily doun. 



5 * O where will I get a bonny boy. 

That will win hose and shoon. 
That will gang quickly to Sittingen's Rocks, 
And bid my lady come ? ' 

6 It 's out then speaks a bonny boy. 

To Earl Robert was something akin : 
' Many a time have I ran thy errand. 
But this day wi the tears I 'U rin.' 

7 Bat when he came to Sittingin's Rocks, 

To the middle of a' the ha. 
There were bells a ringing, and music playing, 
And ladies dancing a'. 

8 ^ What news, what news, my bonny boy ? 

What news have ye to me ? 
Is Earl Robert in very good health, 
And the ladies of your countrie ? ' 

9 ^ O Earl Robert's in very good health, 

And as weel as a man can be ; 
But his mother this night has a drink to be 
druken. 
And at it yon must be.' 
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10 She called to her waitmg^-maid, 

To bring her a riding-weed, 
And she called to her stable-groom, 
To saddle her milk-white steed. 

11 Bat when she came to Earl Robert's bouir, 

To the middle of a' the ha, 
There were bells a ringing, and sheets doon 
hinging, 
And ladies mourning a'. 

12 ' I Ve come for none of his gold,' she said, 

' Nor none of his white monie. 
Excepting a ring of his smallest finger. 
If that yon will grant me.' 

13 * Thou 'U not get none of his gold,' she said, 

* Nor none of his white monie ; 



Thou 'U not get a ring of his smallest finger, 
Tho thy heart should break in three.' 

14 She set her foot unto a stane. 
Her back unto a tree ; 
She set her foot unto a stane, 
And her heart did break in three. 

16 The one was buried in Mary's kirk, 
The other in Mary's quire ; 
Out of the one there grew a birk, 
From the other a bonnie brier. 

16 And these twa grew, and these twa threw, 
Till their twa craps drew near ; 
So all the warld may plainly see 
That they loved each other dear. 



o 



Motherwell's MS., p. 321, from Agnes Laird, Ktlbarchan, 
Jane 21, 1825. 

1 Lord Robebt and Mary Florence, 

They were twa children young ; 
They were scarse seven years of age 
Till love began to spring. 

2 Lord Robert loved Mary Florence, 

And she lovd him above power ; 
But he durst not for his cruel mother 
Bring her unto his bower. 

3 It was nineteen miles to Strawberry Castle, 

As good as ever was rode or gane. 
But the lord being light, and the steed being 
swift. 
Lord Robert was hame gin noon. 

4 * A blessing, a blessing, dear mother,' he cries, 

^ A blessing I do crave ! ' 
^ A blessing, a blessing, my son Lord Robert, 
And a blessing thou shalt have.' 

6 She called on her chamber-maid 
To fill up a glass of wine. 
And so clever was her cursed fingers 
To put the rank poison in. 

6 ' O wae be to you, mother dear,' he cries, 
* For working such a wae ; 



For poisoning of your son Lord Robert, 
And children you have nae mae. 

7 * O where will I get a pretty little boy 

That '11 rin him my errands sune ? 
That will rin unto Strawberry Castle, 
And tell Mary Florence to cum ? ' 

8 ' Here am I, a pretty little boy. 

Your eldest sister's son. 
That will rin unto Strawberry Castle, 
And tell Mary Florence to come.' 

9 When he came unto Strawberry Castle 

He tirled at the pin. 
And so ready was Mary Florence hersell 
To open and let him in. 

10 * What news, what news, my pretty little boy ? 

What news hast thou brocht here ? ' 
With sichin and sabbin and wringing his 
hands. 
No message he could refer. 

11 ^ The news that I have gotten,' he says, 

^ I cannot weel declair ; 
But my grandmother has prepard a feast. 
And fain she would hae thee thair.' 

12 She called on her stable-groom 

To dress her swiftest steed ; 



For she knew very weel by this pretty litde 
boy 
That Lord Bobert was dead. 

13 And when she eame to SLnotingale Castle 

She dried at the pin. 
And so ready was Lord Robert's mother 
To open and let her in. 

14 ' What newSy what news, Maiy Florence ? ' she 

says, 
' What news has thou to me ? ' 
* I came to see your son Lord Robert, 
And fain would I him see. 
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15 ' I came not for his gade red gold. 

Nor for his white monie. 
Bat for the ring on his wee finger. 
And fain would I it see.' 

16 ^ That ring thou cannot see, Mary Florence, 

That ring thou 11 never see ; 
For death was so strong in Lord Robert's 
breast 
That the gold ring burst in three.' 

17 She has set her foot unto a stone. 

Her back unto a tree ; 
Before she left Knotingale CasUe 
Her heart it brak in three. 



Harris MS., foL 29, from the redtadon of Mrs Molison. 

1 Prixcb Robert he has wedded a wife, 
An he dauma bring her hame ; 
The queen .... 
His mither was much to blame. 



2 ' It is the fashion in oor countrie, mither, 

I dinna ken what it is here. 
To like your wife better than your mither. 
That . . . bought you sae dear.' 

3 She called upon her best marie, 

An tippet her wi a ring. 
To bring to her the rank poison. 
To gie Prince Robert a dram. 

4 She put it to her cheek, her cheek. 

She put it to her chin ; 
She pot it to her fiinse, fause lips, 
But neer a drap gaed in. 

5 She put it to his cheek, his cheek. 

She put it to his chin ; 
She put it to his rosy lips. 
An the rank poison gaed in. 



6 ^ Whare wUl I get a bonnie boy, 

Wha will win meat an fee, 
Wha will rin on to . . . bower, 
Bring my gude ladie to me ? ' 

7 ^ Here am I, a bonnie boy, 

WiUin to win meat an fee, 

Wha wiU rin on to . . . bower. 

An bring your gude ladie.' 

8 ' Whan you come to broken brig, 

Tak B& your coat an swim ; 
An whan you come to grass growin, 
Tak B& your shoon an rin.' 

, 9 An whan he cam to broken brig. 
He coost his coat an swam, 
An whan he cam to grass growin. 
Set doon his feet an ran. 

10 An whan he cam to the ladie's bower. 
He fand her a' her lane. 



11 An syne she kissed his wan, wan lips. 



A. 13S13*. Ol 

16^, 17S IT. ring, ed. 1802 ; rings, ed. 1833. 

B. 2*. Changed in the MS. to O bring me. 

7\ IV. a' added later. 
TOfi. n. dS 



9^ a added later. 
15*. grew an ; the next word looks like buk, hut 
is erased, and birk substituted^ Mother- 
well printed bush. 
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88 
YOUNG JOHNSTONE 

« ' The Cruel Knight,' Herd, The Ancient and Mod- D. < Johnston Hey and Toung Caldwell,' Motherwell's 
em Scots Songs, 1769, p. 805 ; I, 165, ed. 1776. MS., p. 6S9. 



B. a. ' Yonng Johnstone,' Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 
193. b. 'The Young Johnstone,' Finlay's Scottish 
Historical and Romantic Ballads, H, 71. 

C. < Sweet William and the Toung Colonel,' Mother- 
well's MS., p. SIO. 



B. < Lord John's Morder,' Bnchan's Ballads of the North 
of Scotland, U, 20. 

F. ' Yonng Johnston,' Motherwell's Minstrelsy, Appen- 
dix, p. XX, XVHI, one stanza. 



PmKEETON inserted Herd's * Cruel Knight,* 
A, in his Select Scotish Ballads, Jj 69, with 
alterations and omissions. Motherwell enters 
in his Note-Book, p. 6, that he had received 
from Mrs Gentles, Paisley, * The Young John- 
stone,' ^^ different in some measure from the 
copy in Finlay's Ballads." Of the version 
printed in his Minstrelsy (B a), undoubtedly 
that which was derived from Mrs Gentles, 
he says, "for a few verbal emendations re- 
course has been had to Mr Finlay's copy 
(B b)." These versions should therefore not 
have differed considerably, Finlay suppressed 
" Young Johnstone's reason for being sae late 
a coming in," " as well as a concluding stanza 
of inferior merit ; " in this rejection he was 
not followed by Motherwell. Christie, 1, 156, 
gives E " with some alterations from the way 
it was sung " by an old woman ; petty varia- 
tions, such as one must think could not have 
impressed themselves upon a memory un- 
apt to retain things of more importance. 
* Young Johnstone ' in Chambers's Twelve 
Romantic Scottish Ballads, p. 19, is made up 
mostly from B a, B b, E, like the copy in the 
same editor's Scottish Ballads, p. 293, but 
handles tradition very freely. 

E seems to be A altered, or imperfectly re- 
membered, with the addition of a few stanzas. 
Motherwell remarks of his version, what is 
true of all the others but E, that the ballad 
throws no light on Young Johnstone's motive 



for stabbing his lady. An explanation was af- 
forded by the reciter : " The barbarous act was 
committed unwittingly, through Young John- 
stone's suddenly waging from sleep, and, in 
that moment of confusion and alarm, unhap- 
pily mistaking his mistress for one of his pur- 
suers." And this is the turn which is given 
to the act in E 13 : 

* Ohon, alas, my lady gay, 

To come sae hastilie ! 
I thought it was my deadly foe, 
Ye had trysted into me.' 

The apology may go for what it is worth. 
Awake or waking. Young Johnstone's first in- 
stinct is as duly to stab as a bull-dog's is to 
bite. 

C 5, 9, 13 are taken from ' The Lass of 
Roch Royal : ' cf. No 76, B 17, C 2, E 9, H 3. 
D 6 recalls ' Fair Margaret and Sweet Wil- 
liam,' No 74, A 8, B 11 ; A 13, B 25, C 26, 
D 30, E 15, ' Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,' 
No 73, B 34, D 17 ; D 31, 32, ' The Twa 
Brothers,' No 49, B 4, C 4, 5, D 5, 7, E 6, 7, 
P 5, 6, G 4, 5. 

A, with the last two stanzas of B a, is trans- 
lated by Rosa Warrens, Schottische Volkslie- 
der. No 27 ; E by Gerhard, p. 157 ; Aytoun, 
II, 110 by Knortz, Schottische Balladen, No 
30, p. 94, with abridgment ; Pinkerton's copy 
by Grundtvig, No 20, p. 136. 
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Herd's Ancient and Modern Soots Songs, 1769, p. 305. 

1 Thb knight stands in the stable-door, 

As he was for to ryde. 
When oat then came his hur Udj, 
Desiring him to byde. 

2 ' How can I byde ? how dare I byde ? 

How can I byde with thee ? 

Have I not killd thy ae brother ? 

Thoa hadst nae mair bat he.' 

3 ^ If yoa have killd my ae brother, 

Alas, and woe is me ! 
Bat if I save year iaxr body, 
The better yoa 11 like me.' 

4 She 's tane him to her secret bower, 

Pinnd with a siller pin, 
And she 's up to her highest tower. 
To watch that none come in. 

5 She had na well gane ap the stair. 

And entered in her tower. 
When f oar and twenty armed knights 
Came riding to the door. 

6 * Now God yoa save, my fair lady, 

I pray yoa tell to me, 
Saw yoa not a woanded knight 
Gmie riding by this way ? ' 

7 ^ Yes, bloody, bloody was his sword, 

And bloody were his hands ; 



Bat if the steed he rides be good. 
He 's past 6ur Scotland's strands. 



8 ' Light down, light down then, gentlemen. 

And take some bread and wine ; 
The better yoa wUl him parsae 
When yoa shall lightly dine.' 

9 * We thank you for your bread, lady. 

We thank you for your wine ; 
I would gie thrice three thonsand pounds 
Your fair body was mine.' 

10 Then she 's gane to her secret bower. 

Her hasband dear to meet ; 
But he drew out his bloody sword. 
And wounded her sae deep. 

11 ^ What aileth thee now, good my lord ? 

What aileth thee at me ? 
Have you not got my father's gold. 
But and my mother's fee ? ' 

12 * Now live, now live, my fiur lady, 

O live but half an hour, 
There 's neer a leech in fair Scotland 
But shall be at thy hewer.' 

13 * How can I live ? how shall I live ? 

How can I live for thee ? 
See you not where my red heart's blood 
Runs trickling down my knee ? ' 



a. Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 193, from the recitation of 
Mrs Gentles, Paisley, b. Finlaj's Scottish Ballads, II, 71, 
from two redted copies. 

1 Young Johnstone and the young Colnel 

Sat drinking at the wine : 
^ O ^n ye wad marry my sister. 
It 's I wad marry thine.' 

2 ^ I wadna marry your sister 

For a' your houses and land ; 
But 1 11 keep her for my leman, 
When I come oer the strand. 



3 ^ I wadna marry your sister 

For a' your gowd so gay ; 
But 1 11 keep her for my leman, 
When I come by the way.' 

4 Young Johnstone had a little small sword, 

Hung low down by his gair. 
And he stabbed it through the young Colnel, 
That word he neer spak mair. 

6 But he 's awa to his sister's bower, 
He 's tirled at the pin : 
* Whare hae ye been, my dear brither, 
Sae late a coming in ?' 
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^ I hae been at the school, sister. 
Learning young clerks to sing.' 

6 ' I 'ye dreamed a dreary dream this night, 

I wish it may be for good ; 
They were seeking you with hawks and hounds. 
And the young Golnel was dead.' 

7 ' Hawks and hounds they may seek me. 

As I trow well they be ; 
For I have killed the young Golnel, 
And thy own true-love was he.' 

8 * If ye hae killed the young Golnel, 

O dule and wae is me I 
But I wish ye may be hanged on a hie gallows, 
And hae nae power to flee.' 

9 And he 's awa to his true-love's bower, 

He 's tirled at the pin : 
^ Whar hae ye been, my dear Johnstone, 

Sae late a coming in ? ' 
' It 's I hae been at the school,' he says, 

'Jjeaming young clerks to sing.' 

10 * I liave dreamed a dreary dream,' she says, 

^ I wish it may be for good ; 
They were seeking you with hawks and hounds, 
And the young Golnel was dead.' 

11 ^ Hawks and hounds they may seek me. 

As I trow well they be ; 
For I hae killed the young Golnel, 
And thy ae brother was he.' 

12 'If ye hae kiUed the young Golnel, 

O dule and wae is me ! 
But I care the less for the young Golnel, 
If thy ain body be free. 

13 ' Gome in, come in, my dear Johnstone, 

Gome in and take a sleep ; 
And I will go to my casement. 

And carefully I will thee keep.' 

^' ' 1 ^ . ^ i ' -I 

14 He had not weel been in her boweivdoor, 

No not for half an hour, 
When four and twenty belted knights 
Game riding to the bower. 

15 * Well may you sit and see, lady, 

Well may you sit and say ; 



Did you not see a bloody squire 
Gome riding by this way ? ' 

16 ' What colour were his hawks ? ' she says, 

* What colour were his hounds? 
What colour was the gallant steed. 
That bore him from the bounds ? ' 

17 ^ Bloody, bloody were his hawks. 

And bloody were his hounds ; 
But milk-white was the gallant steed, 
That bore him from the bounds.' 

18 ^ Yes, bloody, bloody were his hawks. 

And bloody were his hounds ; 
And milk-white was the gallant steed. 
That bore him from the bounds. 

19 ' Light down, light down now, gentlemen. 

And take some bread and wine ; 
And the steed be swift that he rides on. 
He 's past the brig o Lyne.' 

20 * We thank you for your bread, feir lady, 

We thank yon for your wine ; 
But I wad gie thrice three thousand pound 
That bloody knight was taen.' 

21 ' Lie still, lie still, my dear Johnstone, 

Lie still and take a sleep ; 
For thy enemies are past and gone. 
And carefully I will thee keep.' 

22 But Young Johnstone had a little wee sword. 

Hung low down by his gair. 
And he stabbed it in fair Annet's breast, 
A deep wound and a sair. 

23 ' What aileth thee now, dear Johnstone ? 

What aileth thee at me ? 
Hast thou not got my father's gold, 
Bot and my mither's fee ? ' 

24 < Now live, now live, my dear ladye. 

Now live but half an hour, 
And there 's no a leech in a' Scotland 
But shall be in thy bower.' 

25 ' How can I live ? how shall I live ? 

Young Johnstone, do not you see 
The red, red drops o my bonny heart's blood 
Rin trinkling down my knee ? 
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26 ' But take thy harp into thy hand, 
And harp out owre yon plain, 
And neer think mair on thy tnie4ove 
Than if she had never heen.' 



27 He hadna weel heen oat o the stable, 
And on his saddle set, 
'nil f oor and twenty broad arrows 
Were thrilling in his heart 



Molherwdl's MS^ p. 310, from the recitation of Jemnie 
Nicol, May 4, 1825. 

1 SwxET William and the yoong Colnel 

One day was drinking wine : 
^ It 's I win marry yoor sister. 
If ye will marry mine.' 

2 'I win not marry yoor sister, 

Altho her hair be brown ; 
Bat 1 11 keep her for my liberty-wife. 
As I ride thro the town. ' 

3 William, having his two-edged sword. 

He leaned qaite low to the groand. 
And he has given the yoang Colnel 
A deep and a deadly woand. 

4 He rade, he rade, and awa he rade. 

Till he came to his mother's bower ; 

* O open, open, mother,' he says, 

' And let yoor anld son in. 

5 ^ For the rain rains owre my yeUow hair, 

And the dew draps on my chin. 
And trembling stands the gallant steed 
That carries me from the groand.' 

6 ' What aileth thee. Sweet William? ' she says, 

' What harm now hast thoa done ? ' 

* Oh I hae kiUed the yoang Colnel, 

And his heart's blood sair does ran.' 

7 ^ If ye hae kiUed ihe yoang Colnel, 

Nae shelter ye H get frae me ; 
May the two-edged sword be npon yoar heart, 
That never hath power to flee ! ' 

8 He rade, he rade, and awa he rade. 

Tin he came to his sister's bower ; 

* Oh open, open, sister,' he says, 

*' And let yoor brother in. 



9 ^ For the rain rains on my yeUow hair. 
And the dew draps on my chin. 
And trembling stands the gallant steed 
That carries me from the groand.' 

10 ' What aileth thee. Sweet WlUiam ? ' she says, 

^ What harm now hast thoa done ? * 
' Oh I have kiUed the yoang Colnel, 
And his heart's blood sair doth ran.' 

11 ' If ye hae kiUed the yoang Colnel, 

Nae shelter ye 'U get frae me ; 
May the two-edged sword be npon yoar heart. 
That never hath power to flee ! ' 

12 He rade, he rade, and awa he rade. 

Tin he came to his trae4ove's bower ; 
* Oh open, oh open, my trae4ove,' he says, 
^ And let yoar sweetheart in. 

13 ' For the rain rains on my yeUow hair. 

And the dew draps on my chin, 
And trembling stands the gallant steed 
That carries me from the groand.' 

14 < What aileth thee. Sweet WiUiam?' she says, 

* What harm now hast thoa done ? ' 
' OH I hae kiUed thy brother dear. 
And his heart's blood sair doth ran.' 

15 ^ If ye hae kiUed my brother dear. 

It 's (^ and alace for me ! 
Bat betwe^i the blankets and the sheets 
It 's there I win hide thee ! ' 

16 She 's taen him by the milk-white hand, 

She 's led him thro chambers three, 
UntU she came to her own chamber : 
' It's there I win hide thee. 

17 ' Lye down, lye down. Sweet William,' she says, 

' Lye down and take a sleep ; 
It 's owre the chamber I win watch. 
Thy 6ur bodie to keep.' 
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18 She had not watched at the chamheinloor 

An hour but only three. 
Till four and twenty belted knichts 
Did seek his fair bodie. 

19 ' O did you see the hunt ? ' she says, 

' Or did yon see the hoonds ? 
Or did you see that gallant steed, 
That last rade thro the town ? ' 

20 ' What colour was the fox ? ' ihey said, 

' What colour was the hounds ? 
What colour was the gallant steed. 
That 's far yont London toun ? ' 

21 ^ O dark grey was the fox,' she said, 

* And light grey was the hounds, 
But milk-white was the gallant steed 
That 's far yont London town.' 

22 ^ Rise up, rise up, Sweet William,' she says, 

^ Rise up, and go away ; 
For four and twenty belted knights 
Were seeking thy bodye.' 



23 Sweet William, having his two-edged sword. 

He leaned it quite low to the ground. 
And he has given his own true-love 
A deep and a deadly wound. 

24 ' What aileth thee. Sweet William ? ' she says, 

' What harm now have I done ? 
I never harmed a hair of your head 
Since ever this love began.' 

25 ' Oh live, oh live, my own tru&4ove, 

Oh live but half an hour. 
And the best doctor in London town 
Shall come within thy bower.' 

26 ' How can I live ? how shall I live ? 

How can I live half an hour ? 
For don't you see my very heart's blood 
All sprinkled on the floor ? ' 

27 William, having his two-edged sword, 

He leaned it qmte low to the ground. 
And he has given his own bodie 
A deep and a deadly wound. 



Motherwell's MS., p. 639 » from the recitation of an Irish- 
woman, wife of John French, a porter at the quay of Ayr. 

1 Johnston Hby and Young Caldwell 

Were drinking o the wine : 
' will ye marry my sister ? 
And I will marry thine.' 

2 ^ I wmna marry your sister, 

Altho her locks are broun ; 
But I 'U make her my concubine. 
As I ride through the toun.' 

3 Syne Johnston drew a gude braid sword, 

That hang down by his knee. 
And he has run the Toung Caldwell 
Out through the fair bodie. 

4 Up he gat, and awa he rade. 

By the clear light o the moon. 
Until he came to his mother's door. 
And there he lichtit doun. 



6 ' Whare hae ye been, son Willie,' she said, 
' Sae late and far in the night ? ' 
' O I hae been at yon new slate house. 
Hearing the clergy speak.' 

6 ^ I dreamd a dream, son Willie,' she said, 

' I doubt it bodes nae gude ; 
That your ain room was fu o red swine. 
And your bride's bed daubd wi blude.' 

7 ' To dream o blude, mither,' he said, 

^ It bodeth meikle ill ; 
And I hae slain a Young Caldwell, 
And they 're seeking me to kilL' 

8 ^ Gin ye hae slain a Young Caldwell, 

Alace and wae is me I 
But gin your fair body 's free frae skaiih, 
The easier I will be.' 

9 Up he gat, and awa he rade. 

By the clear licht o the mune. 
Until he cam to his sister's bower. 
And there he lichtit doun. 
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10 * Wbjure hae ye been, brither/ she saidt 

' Sae late and far in the night ? ' 
'01 hae been in yon new sUite house. 
Hearing the clergy speak.' 

11 ' I dreamd a dream, brither/ she said, 

* I doabt it bodes nae gade ; 

I dreamd the rayens eat yoor flesh. 
And the lions drank yonr blade.' 

12 * To dream o blade, sister,' he said, 

' It bodeth meikle ill ; 
And I hae slain a Toang Caldwell, 
And they 're seeking me to kilL' 

• 

13 * Grin ye hae slain a Yoong Caldwell, 

Alace and wae is me ! 
To be torn at the tail o wild horses 
Is the death I weet ye 11 die.' 

14 Up he gat, and awa he rade. 

By the dear light o tlfb mane, 
UntOl he cam to his trae4oTe's bower. 
And there he lichtit doon. 

15 ' Whare hae ye been. Love Willie,' she said, 

*' Sae late and far in the night ? ' 
' O I hae been in yon new sklate boose, 
Hearing the clergy speak.' 

16 ' I dreamd a dream, Willie,' she said, 

* I doubt it bodes nae gade ; 

I dreamd the ravens ate your flesh, 
And the lions drank your blade.' 

17 * To dream o ravens, love,' he said, 

' Is the loss o a near friend ; 
And I hae killd year brither dear. 
And for it 1 11 be slain.' 

18 ' Gin ye hae slain my ae brither, 

Alace and wae b me ! 
Bat gin year fair body's free frae skaith, 
The easier I will be. 



19 * Lye doan, lye doan, Love WiUie/ she 

' Lye doan and tak a sleep ; 
And I will walk the castel wa. 
Yoar iair bodie to keep.' 

20 He laid him doan within her bowr. 

She happit him wi her plaid. 



And she 's awa to the castle-wa. 
To see what woald betide. 

21 She hadna gane the castie roand 

A time bat only three, 
Till f oar and twenty beltit knichts 
Cam riding ower the lea. 

22 And whan they came anto the gate. 

They stade and thas did say : 
' O did ye see yon bladie knicht. 
As he rade oat this way ? ' 

23 ' What coloar was his hawk ? ' she said, 

* What coloar was his hoand ? 
What coloar was the gadely steed 
The bladie knicht rade on ? ' 

24 ' Nat-brown was his hawk,' ihey said, 

' And yellow-fit was lus hoand, 
And milk-white was the goodly steed 
The blaidie knicht rade on.' 

25 ' Gin nat-brown was his hawk,' she said, 

' And yellow-fit was his hoand. 
And milk-white was the gadely steed. 
He 's ap to London gone.' 

26 They sparrd their steeds oat ower the lea, 

They being void o fear ; 
Syne ap she gat, and awa she gade, 
Wi tidings to her dear. 

27 ' Lye still, lye still, Love Willie,' she said, 

< Lye still and tak yoar sleep ; ' 
Syne he took ap his good braid sword. 
And woanded her fa deep. 

28 ' O wae be to yoa, Love Willie,' she said, 

' And an iU death may ye die ! 
For first ye slew my ae brither. 
And now ye hae killd me.' 

29 ' Oh live, oh live, trae4ove,' he said, 

' Oh live bat ae half hoar. 
And there 's not a doctor in a' London 
Bat sail be in yoar bower.' 

30 ' How can I live. Love Willie,' she said, 

' For the space of half an hoar ? 
Dinnae ye see my clear heart's blood 
A rinnin down the floor ? 
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31 <Tak aff, tak aff mj hoUand sark, 

And rive 't &ae gare to gair, 
And stap it in my bleeding wounds ; 
They '11 may be bleed nae mair.' 

32 Syne he took aff her hoUand sark. 

And rave 't &ae gare to gair, 
And stappit it in her bleeding wounds, 
But aye they bled the mair. 



33 ^ Gae dress yoursell in black,' she said, 

' And gae whistling out the way, 
And mourn nae mair for your true-love 
When she 's laid in the day.' 

34 He leaned his halbert on the ground, 

The point o 't to his breast, 
Saying, Here three sauls ['s] gaun to heaven ; 
I hope they '11 a' get rest. 



E 



Bachan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, II, 20. 

1 Lord John stands in his stable door, 

Says be, I will gae ride, 
His lady, in her bigly bower? 
Desired him to bide. 

2 * How can I bide ? how can I bide ? 

How shall I bide wi thee ? 
When I hae killd your ae brother ; 
You hae nae mair but he.' 

3 * If ye hae killd my ae brother, 

Alas, and wae is me 1 
If ye be well yoursell, my love, 
The less matter will be. 

4 ' Ye 11 do you to yon bigly bower, 

And take a silent sleep* 
And I '11 watch in my highest tower. 
Your fair body to keep.' 

5 She has shut her bigly bower, 

All wi a silver pin, 
And done her to the highest tower, 
To watch that nane come in. 

6 But as she looked round about. 

To see what she could see. 
There she saw nine armed knights 
Gome riding oer the lea. 

7 * God make you safe and free, lady, 

God make you safe and free I 
Did you see a blndy knight 
Ck>me riding oer the lea ? ' 

8 * O what like was his hawk, his hawk ? 

And what like was his hound ? 
If his steed has ridden well, 

He 's passd fair Scotland's strand. 



9 ' Come in, come in, gnde gentlemen. 
And take white bread and wine ; 
And aye the better ye '11 pursue. 
The lighter that ye dine.' 

10 ' We thank you for your bread, lady, 

We thank you for the wine. 
And I woud gie my lands sae broad 
Your fair body were mine.' 

11 She has gane to her bigly bower. 

Her ain gude lord to meet ; 

A trusty brand he quickly drew, 

Gae her a wound sae deep. 

12 ' What harm, my lord, provokes thine ire 

To wreak itself on me, 
When thus I strove to save thy life. 
Yet served for sic a f ee ? ' 

13 ' Ohon, alas, my lady gay, 

To come sae hastilie ! 
I thought it was my deadly foe, 
Ye had trysted into me. 

14 * O live, O live, my gay lady, 

The space o ae half hour. 
And nae a leech in a' the land 
But I 'se bring to your bower.' 

15 < How can I live ? how shall I live ? 

How can I live for thee ? 
Ye see my blude rin on the ground. 
My heart's blude by your knee. 

16 ' O take to flight, and flee, my love, 

O take to flight, and flee ! 
I woudna wish your fair body 
For to get harm for me.' 

17 * Ae foot I winna flee, lady, 

Ae foot I winna flee ; 
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I 'ye done the crime worthy o death. 
It *B right that I shond die. 

.8 ' O deal ye well at my love's lyke 
The beer but an the wine ; 



For ere the mom, at this same time. 
Ye 11 deal the same at mine.' 



MotherweU's MinBtreLiy, Appendix, p. xx, JLVUl. 

As Willie and the young Colnel 
Were drinking at the wine, 



* O will ye marry my sister ? ' says Will, 
' And I will marry thine.' 



A. 10^. very deep, in the edition of 1776. 

B. a. 4^ Motherwell informs us, p. 200, that the 

original reading was little small sword ; 
ctlso he stabbed in 4*. 
b. FirUay's version is compounded from twoy 
and MotherwelTs, since it adopts read- 
• ings from FirdaifSy is compounded from 
three ; but MotherweWs has nevertheless 
been preferred^ on account of its retain- 
ing starvsas which Finlag omitted. Be- 
sides, Motherwell gives us to understand 
that his changes are few, 
3^ gowd and fee. 3^ come oer the sea. 
4^ nut-brown sword. 4*. he ritted. 
5*. And he 's. 6*. dear Johnstone. 
5** •. wanting, 

6\ 10^. dreamed a dream this night, she says. 
6*, 10*. be good. 
1\ 11^ They are seeking me with hawks and 

hounds. 
8*,12*.Adule. y. his lover's. ^\ wanting. 
12*. But I gie na sae much for. 
12*. is free. 13M'llihee. 
14^ *. She hadna weel gane up the stair. 

And ent^*ed in her tower. 
14«. TilL 4*. the door. 
15^ \ did you see a bloody squire, 

A bloody squire was he. 
15*. O did you see. 15^ riding oer the lea. 
16^ she cried. 17*. And. 
19^ But light ye down now. 
19*. be good he rides upon. 19*. of Tyne. 



O. 
D. 



R 



20^. bread, ladie. 20*. But wanting : pounds. 
20*. Your fair bodie was mine. 
21** *. For there 's four an'l twenty belted 
knights 

Just gone out at the gate. 
22^ had a wee penknife. 
22** *. And he ritted it through his dear ladie, 

Ajid wounded her sae sair. 

25. How can I live, my dear Johnstone ? 

How can I live for thee ? 
O do ye na see my red heart's blood 
Bun trickling down my knee ? 

26. But go ihy way, my dear Johnstone, 

And ride along the plain, 
And think no more of thy true love 
Than she had never been. 

27. wanting. 

19^ Oh. 25^ O : the first. 
1*, 5*, 15*. Oh. 15^ he been. 
18^ ae corrected from ain. 
19*. wa corrected from round. 
24^ she said. 29^ : the first. 
Caldwell is an obvious corruption of Colonel. 
The alterations according to the singing of 
Christie* s eld woman are, as usual with him 
in such casesy utterly insignificant. 
2K How can I bide, how shalL 2*. How can. 
3*. will it. 6*. she did see. 10*. for your. 
15*. rins. 



Toun. 
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FAU8E FOODRAGE' 

« * Fa'ie Fooirage/ Alexander Frater Tjtler^s Brown B. 'The EMtmnre King and the Weftmnre King, 
M&, Ko Z. Motherwell's MS., p. Ul. 

C. < Eaitmiiir King/ Harris MS., Ko 18, foL 22. 



A WAS printed in the Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, II, 73, 1802, " chiefly " from Mrs 
Brown's MS. ; in fact, with not quite forty 
petty alterations. Scott remarks that the bal- 
lad has been popular in many parts of Scot- 
land. Christie, I, 172, had heard it sung by 
an old Banffshire woman, who died in 1866, 
at the age of nearly eighty, with yery little dif- 
ference from Scott's copy.* 

The resemblance of the yerse in A 81, * The 
boy stared wild like a gray gose-hawke,* to one 
in * Hardyknnte,' * Norse een like gray goss- 
hawk stared wild,' struck Sir Walter Scott as 
suspicious, and led him ^^ to make the strictest 
inquiry into the authenticity of the song. But 
eyery doubt was remoyed by the eridence of 
a lady of high rank [Lady Douglas of Doug- 
las, sister to Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, as we 
are informed in the edition of 1888], who not 
only recollected the ballad as haying amused 
her infancy, but could repeat many of the 
yerses." It is quite possible that Mrs Brown 
may unconsciously haye adopted this yerse 
from the tiresome and affected Hardyknute, 
so much esteemed in her day. One would be 
only too glad were this the only corruption 
which the ballad had undergone. On the con- 
trary, while not calling in question the sub- 
stantial genuineness of the ballad, we must 
admit that the form in which we haye receiyed 
it is an enfeebled one, without much flayor or 

* " As far as he can remember, the old woman gare the 
story in fewer Terses." Christie gives the ballad from Scott 
(omitting sUnsas 10-18), "with slight alterations from the 
wajshe snng it" The«J alterations are: IS has omiUed. 
4\ Then some ybr O some. 26*, fair castle /or bonny castle 
(bonnj in Soott, 1833 ; fair in Scott, 1802). 293, is right /or 



color ; and some such feeling no doubt affected 
Sir Walter's mind, more than the reminiscence 
of ^ Hardyknute,' which, of itself, is of slight 
account. 

A tale ^ How the king of Estmure Land mar- 
ried the king's daughter of Westmure Land ' is 
mentioned in " The Complaint of Scotland,'' 
and there has been considerable speculation 
as to what this tale might be, and also ^ to 
what localities Estmure Land and Westmure 
Land might signify. Seeing no clue to a set- 
tlement of these questions, I pass them by, 
with the simple comment that no king of Est- 
mure Land marries the king of Westmure 
Land's daughter in this ballad or any other. 

Three kings (King Easter and King Wes- 
ter, A, the Eastmure king and the Westmure 
king, B, C, and King Honor, A, the king of 
Onorie, B, King Luye, C), court a lady, and 
the third, who woos for womanhood and 
beauty, B, wins her. The Eastmure king, B, 
the Westmure, C, kills his successful riyal on 
his wedding-day. According to the prosaic, 
not at all ballad-like, and eyidently corrupted 
account in A, there is a rebellion of nobles 
four months after the marriage, and a certain 
False Foodrage takes it upon himself to kill 
the king. The murderer spares the queen, 
and if she gives birth to a girl will spare her 
child also, but if she bears a boy the boy is to 
die. 

was right. 29^, Ere eyer you for Or eyer je. Dean Chris- 
tie*s memory, it seems, retains the most inconsiderable yaria- 
tions, while it is not so good for larger things. See the note 
at Christie, I, 128, * Willie and Earl Richard's Daughter,' in 
this volume, and other ballads. 
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In A the queen escapes from custody before 
her time oomes, and giyes birth to a boy in 
the swines' sty. Lots are cast to see who 
shall go find the queen (the narrative is very 
Tagne here), and the lot falls on Wise Wil- 
liam, who sends his wife in his stead. The 
queen induces this woman to exchange children 
with her. Wise William's wife haying a girl. 
After some years Wise William reveals to the 
boy that he is rightful lord of the castle (and 
we may suppose royal dignity) which False 
Foodrage has usurped. The boy kills False 
Foodrage and marries Wise William's daugh- 
ter. Some of these incidents are wanting in 

B. For Wise William's wife we have simply 
a poor woman in the town. 

^Fause Foodrage' is closely related to a 
Scandinavian ballad, especially popular in Den- 
mark, where it is found in not less than twen- 
ty-diree manuscripts : 

Danish. A, * Ung Villum,' Danske Viser, 
No 126, m, 135, 66 stanzas ; B, ' Void og 
Mofd,' Levninger, II, 64, No 12, 64 stanzas ; 

C, * Lille ViUum,' Kristensen, I, 305, No 111, 
15 stanzas ; also, Tragica, No 18, not seen. 
Icelandic ^EvaeSi af Loga f VallarhUS,' 
tdenzk fomkvaeSi, I, 235, No 28, 55 stanzas. 
Swedish. ^ Helleman Unge,' Arwidsson, I, 
182, No 15, 13 stanzas (imperfect). FSrde, 
in unprinted copies. There are more inci- 
dents in the Danish ballad, and too many, but 
something, without doubt, has been lost from 
the English, which, however, preserves these 
essential points: A man that has wedded a 
woman who had another lover is killed by his 
competitor shortly after his marriage ; a boy 
18 bom, who is passed off as a girl ; this boy, 
before he has attained manhood, slays his fa- 
ther's murderer. 

In the Danish * Young William,' A, Svend 
of YoldeslsFV, rich in gold, woos Lisbet, who 
prefers William for his good qualities. Svend 
shuts himself up in his room, sick with grief. 
His mother and sister come and go. The 
mother will get him a fairer maid, and gives 
him the good rede not to distress himself about 
a girl tiiat is plighted to another man. The 
sister gives a bad rede, to kill William, and 
so get the bride. The mother remarks that a 



son is coming into being who would revenge 
his father's death. The business can be done, 
says Svend, before that son is bom, and im- 
mediately after takes occasion to meet Wil- 
liam as he is passing through a wood, and kills 
him. Forty weeks gone, Lisbet gives birth to 
a son, but Svend is told that she has borne a 
daughter. Toung William attains to the age 
of eighteen, and is a stalwart youth, given to 
games of strength. One day when he is put- 
ting the stone with a peasant, the two fall out, 
and the peasant, being roughly treated, calls 
out, Tou had better avenge your father's death. 
Toung William hastens to his mother,^ and 
asks whether his father's death had been by 
violence, and, if so, who killed him. The 
mother thinks him too young to Tneld a sword : 
he must summon Svend to a court. This is 
done. Svend informs his uncle that he is 
summoned to court by William, and asks what 
he is to do. The unde had always been told 
that Lisbet's child was a girL I shall never 
live to see the day, says Svend, when I shall 
beat a woman at tricks. Svend goes to the 
court, attended by many of his uncle's men. 
William charges him with the murder of his 
father, for which no compensation has been 
offered. Svend says not a penny will be paid, 
and William draws his sword and cuts him 
down. For killing Svend William ia sum- 
moned to court by Svend's brother, Nilus. 
Nilus demands amends. William says they 
are quit, with brother against father, and he 
will marry Nilus's sister (whom he has already 
carried off). Never, says Nilus, for which Wil- 
liam finds it necessary to kill Aim. He then 
rides to his mother, who asks what amends 
have been offered for his father's death, and, 
on hearing that William has killed both the 
murderer and his brother, clasps him to her 
heart, for all her grief is now over. 

No other Scandinavian copy besides Danish 
A has the killing of Nilus, which may be re- 
garded as an aftergrowth. In the Icelandic 
version, the sister, so far from putting her 
brother up to the murder, bursts into tears 
when her brother tells what he has done, be- 
cause she knows that revenge will follow. The 
murderer offers himself to his former love in 
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place of her husband, at the yery moment when 
she is bowed in anguish oyer the dead body. 
She replies significantly, He is not far from 
me that shall reyenge him. All the Scandi- 
nayian copies haye the three chief points of 
the story except the Swedish, which lacks the 
first half. 

Another Scandinayian ballad has many of 
the features of ^ Young William : ' Danish, 
' Liden Engel,' A, Danske Viser, No 127, III, 
147 ; B, Leyninger, II, 82, No 18 ; C, Kristen- 
sen, I^ 254, No 97, a fragment. Norwegian, 
* Unge Ingelbrett,' Bugge, p. 110, No 28, de- 
riyed from the Danish. According to Danish 
A, and for the most part B, Liden Engel 
(who, by the way, is of Westerns) car- 
ries off a bride by force. Her brother bums 
him and all his people in a church in which 
they haye taken refuge, the lady being sayed 
by lifting her on shields up to a window, 
whence she is taken by her natural friends. 
It is the mother that suggests the setting of 
the church on fire, and the first act of the 
daughter, after getting out of the church with 
singed hair, is to fall on her bare knees and 
pray that she may haye a son who will take 
yengeance on her brother. A son is bom, and 
called after his father, but his existence is as 
far as possible kept secret. As he grows up 
his mother is always saying to him. Thine 
uncle was the death of thy father. The boy 
wishes to serye the king ; the mother says. 
Go, but remember thy father's death. The 



king observes that the youth has always a 
weight on his mind, and on his asking the 
cause Little Engel answers that his uncle had 
slain his father and paid no boot. The king 
says, If you wish to revenge his death, as it 
is quite proper you should, I will lend you 
three hundred men. When the uncle is in- 
formed that Little Engel is coming against 
him he declares that he had neyer heard of 
such a person before : so the secret has been 
well kept. Little Engel bums his uncle and 
aU his people in a stone chamber in which 
they had shut themselyes up. 

In the Norwegian-Danish ballad Engel, or 
Ingelbrett, the second simply kills his uncle 
with a sword. The offence giyen in this case 
is not the carrying off a bride by force, but the 
omitting to ask the brother's consent to the 
marriage, though that of all the rest of the 
family had been obtained: another instance 
of the danger of such neglect in addition to 
those already mentioned in the preface to 

♦ The Crael Brother,' I, 142. 

^ Fause Foodrage ' has some affinity with 

* Jellon Grame.' 

Scott's copy is translated by Schubart, p. 
102; Wolff, Halle der Volker, I, 38, and 
Hausschatz, p. 211 ; Doenniges, p. 51 ; Enortz, 
Schottische Balladen, No 28. 

* Ung Villum ' is translated by Prior, III, 
422, No 170 ; * Liden Engel ' by the same, III, 
879, No 164. 



Alexander Fruer Tytler's Brown MS., No 3. 

1 Kmo Easteb has courted her for her gowd, 

King Wester for her fee, 
ISjng Honor for her lands sae braid, 
And for her fair body. 

2 They had not been four months married, 

As I have heard them tell, 
Until the nobles of the land 
Against them did rebel. 



3 And ihey cast kaivles them amang, 

And kaivles them between, 
And they cast kaivles them amang 
Wha shoad gae kill the king. 

4 some said yea, and some said nay. 

Their words did not agree ; 
TiU up it gat him Fa'se Footrage, 
And sware it shoud be he. 

6 When bells were rang, and mass was sung. 
And a' man boon to bed. 
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lEBng Honor and his gay ladie 
In a hie chamer were laid. 

6 Tlien up it raise him Fa'se Footrage, 

While a' were fast asleep, 
And slew the porter in his loc^e, 
That watch and ward did keep. 

7 O four and twenty silver keys 

Hang hie upon a pin, 
And ay as a door he did unlock. 
He has fastend it him hehind. 

8 Then np it raise him "King Honor, 

Says, What means a' this din ! 
Now what 's the matter, Fa'se Footrage ? 
O wha was 't loot yon in ? 

9 ' O ye my errand well shall leam 

Before that I depart ; ' 
Then drew a knife baith lang and sharp 
And pierced him thro the heart. 

10 Then np it got the Queen hersell. 
And fell low down on her knee : 
' O spare my life now, Fa'se Footrage ! 
For I never injured ihee. 

U ' O spare my life now, Fa'se Footrage ! 
Unta I lighter be, 
And see gin it be lad or lass 
King Honor has left me wL' 

12 ' O gin it be a lass,' he says, 

* WeU nursed she shall be ; 
But gin it be a lad-bairn. 
He shall be hanged hie. 

13 ' I winna spare his tender age. 

Nor yet his hie, hie kin ; 
But as soon as eer he bom is. 
He shall mount the gallows-pin.' 

14 O four and twenty valiant knights 

Were set the Queen to g^uard. 
And four stood ay at her bower-door. 
To keep baith watch and ward. 

15 But when the time drew till an end 

That she should lighter be. 
She cast about to find a wile 
To set her body free. 



16 O she has birled these merry young men 

Wi strong beer and wi wine. 
Until she made ihem a' as drunk 
As any wallwood swine. 

17 ' O narrow, narrow is this window. 

And big, big am I grown ! ' 
Yet thro the might of Our Ladie 
Out at it she has won. 

18 She wanderd up, she wanderd down, 

She wanderd out and in. 
And at last, into the very swines' stye. 
The Queen brought forth a son. 

19 Then ihey cast kaivles them amang 

Wha should gae seek the Queen, 
And the kaivle fell upon Wise William, 
And he 's sent his wife for him. 

20 O when she saw Wise William's wife. 

The Queen fell on her knee ; 
' Win up, win up, madame,' she says, 
' What means this courtesie ? ' 

21 ' O out of this I winna rise 

TiU a boon ye grant to me. 
To change your lass for this lad-bairn 
King Honor left me wL 

22 ' And ye maun leam my gay gose-hawke 

Well how to breast a steed. 
And I shall leam your turtle-dow 
As well to write and read. 

23 ' And ye maun leam my gay gose-hawke 

To wield baiih bow and brand. 
And I shall leam your turtle-dow 
To lay gowd wi her hand. 

24 ' At kirk or market where we meet. 

We dare nae mair avow 
But, Dame how does my gay gose-hawk ? 
Madame, how does my dow ? ' 

25 When days were gane, and years came on. 

Wise William he thought long ; 
Out has he taen King Honor's son, 
A hunting for to gang. 

26 It sae fell out at their hunting, 

Upon a summer's day, 



doo 
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That ihej cam by a fair esMe, 
Stood on a simny brae. 

27 ' dinna ye see that bonny caatLe, 

Wi wa's and towers sae fab? 
Gin ilka man had back lus ain. 
Of it yon shond be heir.' 

28 ' How I shoad be heir of that eastle 

In sooth I canna see, 
When it belongs to Fa'se Footrage, 
And he 's nae kin to me.' 

29 ' gin ye shoad kill him Fa'se Footrage, 

Yon wond do what is right; 
For I wot he killd your &ther dear, 
Ere erer you saw the lig^t. 

30 < Gin ye should kill him Fa*se Footrage, 

There is nae man durst yon blame ; 
For he keeps your mother a prisoner, 
And she dares no take yon hame.' 

31 The boy stared wild Hke a gray gose-hawke, 

Says, What may a' this mean ! 



* My boy, yon are E^ing Honor's son. 
And your mother 's our lawful queen.' 

32 ' gin I be long Honor's son. 
By Our Ladie I swear. 
This day I will that traytour day. 
And rdieve my mother dear.' 

3d He has set his bent bow till his breast, 
And lap the castle-wa. 
And soon he 's siesed on Fa'se Footrage, 
Wha loud for help gan ca. 

34 ' O hold your tongue now, Fa'se Footrage, 

Frae me you shanno flee ; ' 
Syne pierced him through the foul fa'se heart. 
And set his mother free. 

35 And he has rewarded Wise William 

Wi the best half of his land. 
And sae has he the turtle-dow 
Wi the truth of his right hand. 



B 

Motherweirs MS., p. 341. 

1 The Eastmure king, and the Westmure king. 

And the king of Onorie, 
They have all courted a pretty maid. 
And guess wha she micht be. 

2 The Eastmure king courted her for gold. 

And the Westmure king for fee. 
The king of Onore for womanheid. 
And for her fair beautie. 

3 The Eastmure king swore a solemn oath. 

He would keep it till May, 
That he would murder the king of Onore, 
Upon his wedding day. 

4 When bells was rung, and psalms was sung, 

And all men bonne for sleep, 

Up and started the Eastmure king 

At the king of Onore's head. 

5 He has drawn the curtains by — 

Their sheets was made of dom — 



And he has murdered the king of Onore, 
As innocent as he was bom. 

6 This maid she awak'd in the middle of the night. 

Was in a drowsy dream ; 
She found her bride's-bed swim with blood, 
Bot and her good lord slain. 

7 ' What will the court and council say ? 

What will they say to me ? 
What will the court and council say 
But this night I 've murderd thee ? ' 

8 Out and speaks the Eastmure king : 

' Hold your tongue, my pretty may. 
And come along with me, my dear. 
And that court ye 'U never see.' 

9 He mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself upon a gray ; 
She tumd her back against the court. 
And weeping rode away. 

10 * Now if you be with child,' he says, 
* As I trew well you be, 
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If it be of a lasaie-baim, 
I '11 give her aaraes three. 

11 ' If it be B loBsie'baJrD, 

If you please she '11 get five ; 
But if it be a bonnie hoy, 
I will not let him live.' 

12 Word is to the ci^ gone, 

And word is to the town, 

And word is to the cily gone, 

She 'a delivered of k son. 

13 But a poor woman in the tows 

In the same caae does Ije, 
Wba gived to her her woman-child, 
Tooh awa her bonnie boy. 

14 At kirk or mctrkeL whereer they met, 

Tbey never durst avow. 
But * Thou be kind to my boy,' she eaya, 
' I 'U be kind to your bonnie dew.' 



15 This boy was sixteen years of age, 

Bat he was nae seventeen. 

When he IS to the garden gone. 

To slay that Eastmnre king. 

16 ' Be aware, be aware, thou Eaatmnre k 

Be aware this day of me ; 

For I do swear and do declare 

Thy botcher I will be.' 

17 ' What aileth thee, my bonnie boy ? 

Wbat uleth thee at me? 
I 'm sure I never did thee wrang [ 
Thy face I neer did see.' 

IS ' Then murdered my father dear. 
When Bcarae conceived was I ; 

Than murdered my father dear. 
When scarse conceived was me ; ' 

So then be slew that Eastmure king, 
Beneath that garden tree. 



1 ELastmfib king, and Wastmnir king, 

And king o Lave, a' three. 
It 's they coost kevlls them amang, 
Aboot a gay ladie. 

2 Eastmuir king he wan the gowd. 

An Waatmuir king the fee, 



But king o Lave, wi his lands sae broad, 
He 's won the fair ladie. 

3 Thae twa kings, they made an aith, 

That, be it as it may, 
They wad slay him king o Lave, 
Upon his waddia day. 

4 Eastmuir king be brak bis aith, 

An Hiur penance did he ; 
But Wastmnir king he made it oot. 
An an ill deid mat he dee ! 



B. 4'. Onore'a feet originally. 6*. Onons. 
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JELLON GRAME. 



A. a. ' Jellon Gnune and LiUie Flower/ A. Fraaer 
Tytler*8 Brown MS^ No 4. b. * Jellon Grame,' 
ScoU's Minstrelsy, 11, 20, 1802. 

B. < Hind Henry,' Motherwell's MS., p. 443. 



C. 'Maj-arBow,' Bochan's Ballads of the North of 
Scotland, H, 281. 

D. ' Ladj Margerie,' Cromek's Bemains of Nifthadale 
and Grallowaj Song, p. 222. 



^Jellon Gbame' was first given to the 
world in Scott's Minstrelsy, in 1802. The edi- 
tor says of this copy, A b, ^^ This ballad is pub- 
lished from tradition, with some conjectural 
emendations. It is corrected by a copy in 
Mrs Brown's MS. [A a], from which it differs 
in the concluding stanzas. Some verses are ap- 
parently modernized." The only very impor- 
tant difference between Scott's version and 
Mrs Brown's is its having four stanzas of its 
own, the four before the last two, which are 
evidently not simply modernized, but modem. 

There is a material difference between the 
story furnished by A and what we learn from 
the three other copies. Jellon Grame sends 
for his love Lillie Flower to come to the wood. 
She is very eager to go, though warned by the 
messenger that she may never come back. 
Jellon Grame, who has already dug her grave, 
kills her because her father will hang him 
when it is discovered that she has had a child 
by him. He brings up the child as his sister's 
son. One day, when the boy asks why his 
mother does not take him home, Jellon Grame 
(very unnaturally) answers, I slew her, and 
there she lies : upon which the boy sends an 
arrow through him. 

In B, C, D, the man is Henry, Hind Henry, 
B, C ; the maid is May Margerie, B, May-a- 
Roe, C, Margerie, D. Margerie, in B, receives 
a message to come to the wood to make her 
love a shirt, which surprises her, for no month 
had passed in the year that she had not made 
him three. Nevertheless, she goes, though 
warned by her mother that there is a plot 
against her Ufe. She is stopped in the wood 



by Hind Henry, who kills her because she 
loves Brown Robin. Word is carried that 
Margerie has been slain ; her sister hastens to 
the wood, takes under her care the child which 
Margerie was going with, and calls him Brown 
Robin, after his father. The lad goes to the 
wood one day after school to pull a hollin 
wand, and meets Hind Henry at the place 
where the mother had been killed. No grass 
is growing just there, and the boy asks Hind 
Henry why this is so. Hind Henry, not less 
frank than Jellon Grame, says. That is the 
very spot where I killed your mother. The 
boy catches at Henry's sword and runs him 
through. 

C has nearly the same incidents as B, di- 
luted and vulgarized in almost twice as many 
verses. Brown Robin is made to be Hind 
Henry's brother. The sister does not appear 
in the action, and the child is brought up by 
the murderer, as in A, but is named Robin 
Hood, after that bold robber. On hearing 
from Hind Henry how his mother had come 
to her death, young Robin sends an arrow to 
his heart. 

A story is supplied from the « traditions of 
Galloway " for the fragmentary, and perhaps 
heterogeneous, verses called D ; I suppose by 
Allan Cunningham. Margerie was beloved by 
two brothers, and preferred the elder. Henry, 
the younger, forged a billet to her by which 
he obtained a meeting in a wood, when he re- 
proached her for not returning his feeUngs : 
sts 1, 2. « She expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of bringing her into an unfre- 
quented place for the purpose of winning affec- 
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tions which, she observed, were not hers to be- 
stov ; " but expostulations as to improprieties 
producing but slight effect in " those rude 
times," told htm plainly that she was with child 
by his brother. Henry drew his sword and 
killed Margerie. The elder brother, who was 
hunting, was apprised of mischief by the omens 
in stanza 4. " Astonished at this singular 
phenomenon, he immediately flew to the bower 
of his mistress, where a page informed him she 
was gone to the ' silver wood,' agreeably to 
his desire. Thither he spurred his horse, and, 
meeting Henry with his bloody sword still in 
his hand, inquired what he had been killing." 
The other replied as in stanza 5. " A mutual 
explanation took place, and Henry fell by the 
sword of his onhappy brother." 

The resemblance of this ballad at the begin- 
ning to ' Child Maurice' will not escape no- 
tice. Silver Wood, or the silver wood, is 
found in ' Child Maurice,' A 1, G 1. A 14, B 
10, C 15, is a commonplace: see No 66, A 
28, 29. B 20, 21. D 9, E 40 ; No 70, B 25 ; 
No 81, K 13. B 13 is found in 'Willie and 
Eari Richard's Daughter,' B 24 : cf. A 15. The 
phenomenon in D 4 we have had in No 65, D 
17. 

* Jellon Grame,' and particularly versions B, 
C, D, may be regarded as a counterpart to 
■ Fause Foodrage,' and especially to versions 

B, C, of that ballad. In ' Fause Foodrage,' B, 

C, and ' Jellon Grame,' B, C, D, a woman has 
two lovers. The one who is preferred is killed 
by the other in ' Pause Foodrage ; ' in * Jellon 
Grame' the woman herself is killed by the 
lover she has rejected. This kind of inter- 
change is familiar in ballads. In both ' Fause 
Foodrage ' and * Jellon Grame ' the son of the 
woman, before he comes to manhood, takes 
vengeance on the murderer. 
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' Jellon Grame,' ae well as ' Fause Food- 
rage,' has certainly suffered very much in 
transmission. It is interesting to find an an- 
cient and original trait preserved even in so 
extremely corrupted a version as C of the pres- 
ent ballad, a circumstance very far from unex- 
ampled. In stanza IS we read that the child 
who is to avenge his mother " grew as big in ae 
year auld as some boys woud in three," and we 
have a faint trace of the same extraordinary 
thriving in B 15: "Of all the youths was at 
that school none could with him compare." 
So in one of the Scandinavian ballads akin to 
' Fause Foodrage,' and more remotely to ' Jel- 
lon Grame,' the corresponding child grows 
more in two months than other boys in eight 
years: 

Mei voks unge Ingelbrett 
i dci maanar tvaa 
hell hfne amaabonni 
Tokse pua aatte aar. 
Bngge, Norske Folkeviser, No 23, at 17, p. 113. 

This is a commonplace: so ^ain Bu^e. No 
5, Bts 7, 8, p. 23. Compare Robert le Diable, 
and Sir Gowther. 

In B 14 we are told that the boy was called 
by his father's name (C 17 is corrupted). 
This is a point in the corresponding Scandina- 
vian ballads: Danske Viser, No 126, st. 21, 
No 127, St. 34 ; Levninger, No 12, st. 26, No 
13, St. 18 ; Islenzk fornkvieSi, No 28, sU 33 b ; 
Bugge, No 23, st. 16 ; Kristensen, I, No 97, 
sts 7, 11, No 111, St. 9. 

A b is translated by Schubart, p. 69 ; by 
Arndt, Bliitenlese, p. 234. 



L A. Fru«r Tftlcr'p Brown MB., No 4 
itnUj, U, !0, 1803. 



1 Jkixox Grame sat in Silver Wood, 
H« whistled and he sang, 



And he has calld his little foot-page. 
His errand for to gang. 

2 ' Win np, my bonny boy,' he amjt, , 

' As quick as eer you may ; 

For ye maon gang for Lillie Flower, 

Before the break of day.' 
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MbtlMrwell's MS., p. 44S. 

1 WoBD has eome to Maj Margeriey 
In her bower where she sat : 
' Toa are hid come to good green-wood. 
To make your Ioto a 



2 'I wonder mneh,' said liaj Margerioy 

' * At this message to me ; 
There is not a month gone of this year 
But I have made him three.* 

3 Then out did sp^ak her mother dear, 

A inse woman was she; 
Said, Stay at home, my daughter May, 
They seek to morder thee. 

4 ' O in east off my gloTOS, mother, 

And hang them np, I say ; 
If I eome never hack again. 
They will mind yoa on May. 



5 ' Go saddle my horseback,* she said, 

'It*s qnick as ever yoa may. 
And we will ride to good green-wood ; 
It is a pleasant day.* 

6 And when she came to good green-wood. 

It *s through it they did ride ; 
Then op did start him Hind Hoiiy, 
Jost at the lady's side. 

7 Says, Stop, O stop, yon May Margerie, 

Jost stop I say to thee ; 
Tlie boy that leads yonr bridle reins 
Shall see yoa red and bine. 

8 It *s oat he drew a long^ long brand. 

And stroked it ower a strae, 
And through and through that lady's sides 
He made the cauld weapcm gae. 

9 Says, Take you that now, May Margerie, 

Just take you that from me, 
Becaus e you Ioto Brown BoUn, 
And nerer would love me. 

10 There was less pi^ lor that lady. 
When she was tying dead. 
As was lor her bony in&nt boy, 
Imj swathed amang her Ueed. 



U The boy fled home with an his mi|^ 
The tear into hk ee : 
* They have slain my lady in the wood, 
Widi lear I *m like to die.* 

12 Her sister *s ran into the wood. 

With greater grief and care, 
Sighing and sobbing all the way. 
Tearing her doaths and hair. 

13 Says, I H take up that lair inlant, 

And lull him on my deere ; 
Ahho his &ther should wish me woe, 
His mother to me was leere. 

14 Now she has taken the inlant ip^ 

And she has brought him hame. 
And she has caUed Um Brown BoUn, 
That was his &ther*s name. 

15 And when he did grow up a bit. 

She put him to the lair. 
And ol all the youths was at that school 
None could with him compare. 

16 And it fell once upon a day 

A playtime it was come, 
And when the rest went Irom the school. 
Each one to their own home. 



17 He hied him unto good green-wood, 

And leapt from tree to tree ; 
It was to pull a hoUin wand. 
To play his ownself wi 

18 And when he thus had passed his time. 

To go home he was ftiin. 
He chanced to meet him Hind Hairy, 
Where his mother was slain. 

19 < O how is this,* the youth cried out, 

* If it to you is known. 
How all thb wood is growing grass. 
And on that small spot grows none?* 

20 ' Since you do wonder, bonnie boy, 

I shall tell you anon ; 
That b indeed the yery spot 
I killed your mother in.* 

21 He catched hold ol Henry's brand. 

And stroked it owor a strae, 
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And tbio and tbio Hind Heniy's sides 
He made tlia eaold metal gae. 

22 Says, Take yoa tliat, O Emd Heniy, 
O take yoa that from me. 



For killing of my mother dear, 
And her not hurting thee. 



Bnchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, 11, 831. 

1 Whxk Kpriog appeard in all its bloom, 
And flowers grew fresh and green. 
As May-a-Roe she set her down, 
To lay gowd on her seam. 

S Bot word has ccnne to that lady, 
At evening when 'twas dark, 
To meet her lore in gude greenwood. 
And bring to him a sark. 

8 ' That 's strange to me,' said May*a-Boe, 
« For how can a' this be ? 
A month or twa is scarcely past 
Sin I sent my loTie three.' 

4 Then May-a-Boe lap on her steed, 

And quickly rade away ; 
She hadna ridden but hauf a mile. 
Till she heard a voice to say : 

5 ' Turn back, turn back, ye ventroos maid, 

Nae fiurther must ye go ; 
For the boy that leads your bridle rein 
Leads you to your overthrow.' 

6 But a' these words she neer did mind. 

But fast awa did ride ; 
And up it starts him Hynde Henry, 
Just fair by her right side. 

7 * Ye 'U tarry here, perfidious maid, 

For by my hand ye 'se dee ; 
Te married my brother. Brown Robin, 
Whan ye shoud hae married me.' 

8 * O mercy, mercy, Hynde Henry, 

O mercy have on me 1 
For I am eight months gane wi child, 
Therefore ye '11 lat me be.' 

9 ' Nae mercy is for thee, fair maid, 

Nae mercy is for thee ; 
Ton married my brother. Brown Robin, 
Whan ye shoud hae married me.' 



10 * Ye will bring here the bread, &nry. 

And I will bring the winOf 
And ye will drink to your ain love, 
And I will drink to mine.' 

11 ' I winna bring here the bread, fair maid. 

Nor yet shall ye the wine. 

Nor will I drink to my ain love. 

Nor yet shall ye to thine.' 

12 'O mercy, mercy, Hynde Henry, 

UnUl I lighter be 1 
Hae mercy on your brother's bairn, 
Tho ye hae nane for me.' 

18 * Nae mercy is for thee, faur nudd, 
Nae mercy is for thee ; 
Such mercy unto you I '11 gie 
As what ye gae to me.' 

14 Then he 's taen out a trusty brand. 

And stroakd it ower a strae. 
And thro and thro her fair body 
He 's gart cauld iron gae. 

15 Nae meen was made for that lady. 

For she was lying dead ; 
But a' was for her bonny bairn. 
Lay spartling by her side. 

16 Then he 's taen up the bonny bairn. 

Handled him tenderlie, 
And said, Ye are o my ain kin, 
Tho your mother ill used me. 

17 He 's washen him at the crystal stream. 

And rowd him in a weed, 
And namd him after a bold robber 
Who was calld Robin Hood. 

18 Then brought to the next borough's town, 

And gae him nurses three ; 
He grew as big in ae year auld 
As some boys woud in three. 

19 Then he was sent to guid squeel-house, 

To leam how to thrive ; 
He leamd as muckle in ae year's time 
As some boys would in five. 
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SO • But I wonder, I wonder,' said little 
• Gin eer a woman bare me; 
For monj a ladj spiers for the rest^ 
Bat nae ane spiers tor me. 



21 * I wonder, I wonder,' said little Bobin, 
' Were I of woman bom; 
Wlian ladies mj comrades do caress, 
Thej look at me wi scorn.* 

tt It fen npon an eyening-tide. 
Was ae night bj it lane. 
Whan a' the bojs firae goid sqneel-hoase 
Were merrilj coming hame, 

53 BoUn parted frae the rest. 

He wishd to be alane; 
And when his comrades he dismist. 
To gold greenwood he 's gane. 

54 When he came to gold greenwood. 

He damb frae tree to tree, 
To poa some o the finest leares, 
' For to diTert him wL 

25 He hadna pa'd a leaf, a leaf. 
Nor brake a branch bat ane. 
Tin bj it came him H/nde Henry, 
And bade him lat alane. 

56 * Yon are too baold a boj,' he said, 

* Sae impudent joa be. 
As pa the leares that 's nae joor ain. 
Or jet to touch the tree.' 

57 * O mercj, mercj, gentleman, 

O mercj hae on mel 
For if that I offence hae done, 
It was unknown to me.' 

58 * Hae boj comes here to guid greenwood 

Bnt pajs a fine to me ; 
Toor Telvet coat, or shooting-bow, 
Which o them will je gie ? ' 

t$ * Mj shooting-bow arches saa well, 
Wi it I canno part; 
Lest wer 't to send a sharp arrow 
To pierce jou to the heart.' 

90 He tomd him right and round about, 
His countenance did change : 



'Ye seem to be a boj right banld ; 
Whj can je talk sae strange? 

81 ' I 'm sure je are the bauldest boj 
That CTor I talkd wi ; 
As for jour mother, Maj-a-Boe, 
She was neer sae bauld to me.' 

88 ' O, if 3re knew mj mother,' he said, 

' That 's Terj strange to me ; 

And if^that je m j mother knew. 

It 's mair than I coud dee.' 

S9 < Sae well as I jour mother knew, 
Ance m J sweet-heart was she ; 
Because to me she broke her tow. 
This maid was slain bj me.' 

84 ' O, if 3re slew m j mother dear. 

As I trust je make nae lie, 
I wjte je nerer did the deed 
That better paid shall be.' 

85 ' O mercj, mercj, little Bobin, 

O mercj hae on me 1 ' 
* Sic mercj as je pae m j mother. 
Sic mercj I'll gle thee. 

86 ' Prepare jourself, perfidious man. 

For bj mj hand je 'se dee ; 
Now come 's that blnidj butcher's end 
Took mj mother frae me.' 

87 Then he hae chosen a sharp arrow. 

That was baith keen and smart. 
And let it flj at Hjnde Henrj, 
And piercd him to the heart. 

88 These news hae gaen thro Stirling town. 

Likewise thro Hunting-ha; 
At last it reacbd the king's own court, 
Amang the nobles a'. 

89 When the king got word o that, 

A light laugh then gae he, 
And he 's sent for him little Bobin, 
To come right speedilie. 

40 Be 's putten on little Bobin's head 
A ribbon and gowden crown. 
And made him ane o 's finest knights. 
For the valour he had done. 
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CroBMk's Bemaini of mthfdale and Gallowaj Song, p. SSS. 



' Let the wind Uoir eMt, let tkB wind Uow wert, 
The cradle will roek ite Uxne.* 



1 ' D* TS mind, d'ye mind. Lady Margerie, 

When we handed round the beer ? 
Seven times I fainted lor yoor take, 
And you never dropt a tear. 

2 ' D' ye mind, d' ye mind, Lady Margerie, 

When we handed round the wine ? 
Seven times I fainted for your sake, 
And you never fiunted once for mine.' 



3 And he 's taen the baby out of her womb 
And thrown it upon a thorn : 



4 But when brother Henry's cruel brand 
Had done the bloody deed. 
The silver-buttons flew off his coat. 
And his nose began to bleed. 



6^01 have been killing in the silver wood 
What will breed mickle woe ; 
I have been killing in the silver wood 
A dawdy and a doe. ' 



a. 10^ piteonus. 

b. 1*. he sharpd his broad-sword lang. 
1^ An errand. 

2*. quickly as ye. 

3^ boy has. 3*. ladye's bower. 

4^. or omitted. 4*. red sun 's on. 

4** \ wantinff, 

51.1. a, 41. 4. idoubtyeU 

6** \ wanting. 

6. wanting. 7\ had na. 

8*. there bye. 

9^ no. 11*. were bom. 
11*. Full wed I ken your anld. 
12*. ye need na. 12*. babe in gude. 
13^ on Lillie Flower. 
14^ for Lillie Flower. 
14*. Where she. 14*. bonny bairn. 
14\ That lay. 

15*. Three to sleep and three to wake. 
16^ he bred. 

16*. And he thought no eye could ever see. 
17^ O so it fell upon a day. 
17*. When hunting they might be. 
17*. That omitted. 
17^ Beneath that green aik tree. 



18-20. 

And mony were the green wood flowers 

Upon the grave that grew, 
And marvelld much that bonny boy 

To see their lovely hue. 



' What 's paler than the prymrose 
What 's redder than the rose ? 

What 's fairer than the lilye flower 
On this wee know that grows ? ' 

O out and answered JeUon Orame, 

And he spake hastilie ; 
' Tour mother was a haret flower, 

And lies beneath this tree. 



? 



' More pale she was, when she sought my graee, 

Than piymrose pale and wan, 
And redder than rose her ruddy heart's blood, 

That down my broad-sword ran.' 

22\ Lie ye. 22*. gang you wL 
B. 12^ sisters ran: into aUered to unto. 
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FAIR MART OF WALLINGTON 



A. * Fair Mktj of Wallington,' Lorelj Jennj'i G«r- D. < The Lurd o laTiDgstone,' Dr John Hill Bnrto&'i 
laiidy three eopies, as earlj ai 1775. MS., No 2. 

B. « Ladj Maierjr,' Herd'e MSS: a, 1, 18«; b, II, 89. & • MHd Maiy/ MoCherweU's MS., p. 125. 



C <T1ie BoDDj Earl of LiTingston,* Alexander 
TfUer*! Brown MS., No 5. 



F. «Lord Darlington.' a. Bachan's BaUads of the 
North of Scotland, 1, 188. b.^The Borderer^s Table 
Book, YII, 178. 



* Fair Maby of Walusgton ' was oommn- 
nicated to Bishop Percy, with other ^ old Scots 
Songs," in 1775, by Roger Halt, and presum- 
ably in a copy of the garland from which it 
is here printed. A was given by Ritson, from 
an inferior edition, with corrections, and the 
title changed to * Fair Mabel of Wallington,' 
m The Northnmberland Garland, 1798, p. 88 
of the reprint of Northern Grarlands, 1809. 
lUtaoti's copy is repeated in Bellas Rhymes of 
Northern Bards, 1812, p. 147, and in Rich- 
anlacm's B<»derer's Table Book, VI, 141. 

The story is yery well preserved and very 
well told in A. All the seven sisters of a 
family are destined to die of their first child. 
Five having so died already, one of the re- 
maining two expresses a resolution never to 
marry, since she is sure that she will go the 
way of the others. She is told that a knight 
has been there, asking for her hand. Then in 
three quarters of a year they may come to her 
VoriaL When her husband's mother welcomes 
lier to her castle and bowers, the bride re- 
sponds, under the operation of her melancholy 
eooTiction, I think they'll soon be yours. 
At the end of three quarters of a year she 
sends messages to her family : to her mother 
to oome to her sickening or her wake ; * to her 



sister to remain in maidenhood, and escape the 
doom of the family. When the mother ar- 
rives the young wife is in extremities.t She 
^ves rings to her mother, who is all to blame, 
gives rings to her husband, and with a razor 
opens her side, and takes out an heir for the 
house. In D we are told that five boys had 
been cut from their mothers, Mary's sisters, 
before. In B the remaining sister declares 
that no man shall ever lie by her side ; but her 
mother says she shall marry though she live 
but three quarters of a year : so, nearly, in 
O. 

A Breton ballad, * Pontplancoat,' A, Luzel, 
I, 882, B, p. 886, exhibits such correspondences 
with the English and Scottish that we cannot 
hesitate to assume that it has the same source. 

In the first version Pontplancoat marries 
Marguerite for his third wife. He is obliged 
by affairs to leave her, and has a dream which 
disturbs him so much that he returns home 
the same night. This dream is that his wife 
has been three days in travail, and it proves 
true. A spoon is put in the lady's mouth, an 
incision made in her right side, and a son 
taken out. This is Pontplancoat's third son, 
and each of them has been extracted from his 
mother's side. He has had three wives of the 



* The ttema which fhoold conTej this part of the mes- 
nge ii wanting, hat maj be confidently supplied from the 
cnaad-bojr'f repetition. 

t The three tteedt m B 23-25, the tiring ont of the Uack 
aad of the brown, and the endnrance of the white, are found 



in ' Lady Maisrj/ No 65, B, C, B, F, and thia passage per- 
haps belongs to that ballad. It may, bowcTer, bare been a 
commonplace. There is something similar in Bugge, p. 130, 
No 26 B, 6-8, and LandsUd, p. 512, No 57, 24-27. For the 
milk-white geese, B 7, see No 66, C 22, No 73, A, note. 
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name of Margaerite, and they have all died in 
this way. 

Marguerite, in the other yersion, is told by 
her mother that she is to marry Pontplancoat. 
Marguerite signifies her obedience, but Pont- 
plancoat has ahready had four wives of her 
name, all of whom ** had been opened,^ and 
she shall be the fifth. As before, Pontplan- 
coat is obliged to go away, and during his ab- 
sence he receives letters which inform him that 
his wife is in labor and that the chances are 
against a normal delivery. He returns in- 
stantly. The lady has been three days in labor. 
A silver ball is put into her mouth, her right 
side opened with a knife, and a son extracted. 
Pontplancoat has four sons besides, all of whom 
have been brought into the world in this way. 

English A is localized in Northumberland, 
and Mary made the wife of a Sir William 
Fenwick of Wallington. According to notes 
of Percy, he had not been able to find a Sir 
William Fenwick, lord of Wallington, with a 
wife of the name of Mary.. Were a Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Mary Fenwick authenticable, 
a nice historical question would arise between 
them and some bamn and baroness of the 
family Pontplancoat in Finist^re, Brittany. 

An extensively disseminated Scandiimvian 
Imllad has l)eon assumeii to be of kin with 
^ Mary of Wallington,^ and in one veraon or 
another has resemblances which may posMhIy 
come from unity of origin, but the general 
likeness is certainly not striking. Tlie pub- 
llslieti texts are : Norwegian, ^ Maalfrf,^ B^gg^ 
(lanile norske Folkeviser, p% Viin, No :i5, 
A, B. toelandlo, « MAlfrtOar kv^i; tslentk 
rornkvmftK U '-208, No 224, A4>. 8w%diah^ 
'\\p\v IViler «>cli MalfmV A f melius, I, TO^ No 
1 4. Danlah, A, ' l^l>0n og Malfrtni; '' T«i^n<^ 
No *iil/* |)aniik«^ Vts0r, 111, Ut>H, No UH.H; B, 
0, KiMMniimi, I, UHU, No ST, A, B; D, B, 
^MnlfiMiU Drtil,* K I intom^i^n, lL'2:t'i, No <i('.K 
A, Hi r, 'LliU Miilfhhts Visf^,' VViU>ei«, 
l^'ia IImiIimi, p. IIUi tl, « llorr 1V«Um^ Xm^w 
MaUiiMl/ |tiM|j(uiiM»h's Drtnuko IA>lkxviMii^|2^ ;^i 
>m|., p. \1% No NM. tho iVantsU UUad in 



preserved in ten manuscripts, and Grmndtvig 
possessed not less than twenty-two tradition- 
ary Danish versions and two Swedish, which 
he did not live to print. 

The Norw^ian ballad is most like, or least 
unlike, the English. Maalfrf, a king's only 
daughter, is married to Earl, king of England. 
It was spaed to her when she was yet a maid 
that she should die of her twelfth lying in ; she 
has already bom eleven ddldren. The king 
purposing to leave hor for a time, she reminds 
him of the prophecy. He defies spaewives 
and goes, but after three days dreams that 
Maalfrfs ckMik is cut in two, that her hair is 
cut to bits, etc ; and this sends him home, 
when he kams that two sons have been cut 
from her side. He throws himself on his 
sword. Maalfrl, Malfred, is, in the other Noise 
ballads, also an only daughter, and dies in her 
twelfth child-birth, in all but Icelandic B, C, 
D, where the first is fatal to her. There are 
no other important diversities, and the resem- 
blanoes in the details of the Norse and the 
Ei^lish ballads are these two: the vrife be- 
ing fated to die of her firet child in Icelandic 
& C D, and the Caosarean operation in the 
Norwegian Tersiona. 

It is bardj worth mentionii^ that there is 
abo a German baUad« in which a maid (only 
eleven years oM in most of the versions) begs 
her mother not to give her to a husband, be- 
cause she will not live more than a year if 
married* and dies aooordiDgly in ehild-birth: 
'Hans Marfcgraf,* <^Botbe, Frihlings-Alma- 
nadu 1$(V6. p. 1S2,^ rqprioited in Bosching und 
v<Mi der Hagen^s Tolkslieder, p. 80, Erlach, II, 
1S6, Mittkr, No 1S3; ^ AUe bei Gott die ridi 
liebm. ' WnnderiMciu 1808, H. 250, Erlach, 
I\\ 127. Mittler, No 128; Hoffmann und 
Richt^r. Schlesisdie VoUalieder, p. 12, No 5, 
Milder. No 1S2. To these may be added « Der 
Grsf und die Banenitxxlitier,* Ditfnrth, II, 8, 
No 9; 'Dec Mnttar fliich,' Meinert, p. 246. 
In tJH^M" last it IS tibe SMdier wlio objectB to 
th^ marmge. on acoonnt of her dai^hter's 
ext4tv>)ne voiutL* 



V^)rt«^ MM )i^ talk «a 






of 
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Lord/ Jeimj'i GarUnd, throe oopief, as carlj as 1775, but 
witboat place or date. 

1 Whsst we were nHy sisten seveiu 

sisten were so fur, 
five of OS were brave knights' wives, 
and died in childbed lair. 

2 Up then spake Fair Mary, 

many woad she nane ; 
If ever she came in man's bed, 
the same gate wad she gang. 

3 * Make no vows. Fair Mary, 

for fear they broken be ; 
Here 's been tiie Sjiigfat of Wallington, 
asking good will of thee.' 

4 'If here 's been the knight, mother, 

asking good will of me, 
"Within three quarters of a year 
yon may eome bury me.' 

6 When she came to Wallington, 
and into Wallington hall, 
There she spy'd her motiier dear, 
walking abont the walL 

6 ' Ton 're welcome, daughter dear, 

to thy castle and thy bowers ; ' 
' I thank yon kindly, mother, 
I hope liiey 11 soon be yours.' 

7 She had not been in Wallington 

diree quarters and a day. 
Till upon the ground she could not walk, 
she was a weary prey. 

8 She had not been in Wallington 

tiiree quarters and a night. 
Till on the ground she coud not walk, 
she was a weary wight. 

9 * 1b there neer a boy in this town, 

who 11 win hose and shun, 
That will run to fair Pudlington, 
and bid my motiier come ? ' 

10 Up then spake a little boy, 

near unto a-kin; 

• Fun oft I have your errands gone, 

but now I will it run.' 
VOL. n. » 



11 Then she calld her waiting-maid 

to bring up bread and wine : 
' Eat and drink, my bonny boy, 
thou 'U neer eat more of mine. 

12 ' Give my respects to my mother, 

[as] she sits in her chair of stone, 
And ask her how she likes the news, 
of seven to have but one. 

13 [' Give my respects to my mother, 

as she sits in her chair of oak. 
And bid her come to my sickening, 
or my merry lake-wake.] 

14 ' Give my love to my brother 

William, Ralph, and John, 
And to my sister Betty fair, 
and to her white as bone. 

15 * And bid her keep her maidenhead, 

be sure make much on 't, 
For if eer she come in man's bed, 
the same gate will she gang.' 

16 Away this little boy is gone, 

as fast as he could run ; 
When he came where brigs were broke, 
he lay down and swum. 

17 When he saw the lady, he said. 

Lord may your keeper be ! 
' What news, my pretty boy, 
hast thou to tell to me ? ' 

18 ' Tour daughter Mary orders me, 

as you sit in a chair of stone. 
To ask you how you like the news, 
of seven to have but one. 

19 ' Tour daughter gives commands, 

as you sit in a chair of oak. 
And bids you come to her sickening, 
or her merry lake-wake. 

20 ' She gives command to her brother 

William, Balph, and John, 
[And] to her sister Betty fair, 
and to her white as bone. 

21 * She bids her keep her maidenhead, 

be sure make much on 't. 
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For if eer she came in man's bed, 
the same gate wood she gang.' 



22 She kickt the table with her foot, 

■he kickt it with her knee. 
The slver plate into the fire, 
so far she made it flee. 

23 Thai she caDd her waiting^naid 

to bring her riding-hood. 
So did she <m her stable-groom 
to bring her riding-steed. 



24 ' Go saddle to me the hbutk [the black.] 

go saddle to me the brown. 
Go saddle to me the s w iftest steed 
that eer lid [to] Wallington.' 

25 When thej came to WalKngton, 

and into Wallington hall, 
Thiert she spj^d her son Fenwiek, 
walkii^ about the waU. 

26 ' God save joo. dear eon. 

Ixod mar Tonr keeper be ! 
Where is mr danghter fsir^ 
that used to walk with thee ? ' 



7 He tnrad his head roond about, 


the tears did fin his ee : 


' T is a month,' he said, ' sinee she 


took her chambers from me.' 



28 She went on • • • 

and there were in the hall 
Four and twenty ladies, 
letting the tears down fslL 

29 Her danghter had a scope 

into her **l*f^<»lr and into her chin, 
AH to keep her life 

tin her dear mother came. 

30 * Come take the rings off wj fii^nen, 

the skin it is so white, 
And giro them to mr mother dear, 
for she was all the wite. 

31 * Come take the rings off m j fii^en, 

the Teins ther are so red, 
Gire them to Sir William Fenwiek, 
I *m sore his heart will Ueed.' 

32 She took out a raaor 

that was both sharp and fine, 
And out of her left side has taken 
the heir of Wallington. 

33 There is a race in WaDii^itoii, 

and that I me foil sare; 
Tho the cradle it be fall gp r e ad sy, 
the bridebed is left bare. 



Herd's MSS: a. L1S«; b, EL 89. 



1 •Whep we 

An fire of ns derd wi child. 

titere is naae bat xxm and L IfaaeiT. 
And we 11 go madmt mfld.'' 



2 Bat tbere came knichts. and thei« 



An kni gl Ati- of Idgh de ^m e : 
She pleaad hcrsd in Leriesuau 

TllST 



3 He has bonght her ringv for 
And gariands far 

TW loiDodiiB taD her 



And he has brought her on to 
And made her ladr thear. 



4 She had na been in liTexngston 

A twdremonlh and a dar^ 

Till she was as bog wi bairn 
As onj ladr dMiki gae. 

5 The knight he knocked his white 

The gonde rii^ fiew in twa : 

*• Halls ai>d bowen^ thej shall go 

Ere SQT bonnj Ioty gie a 



6 The knight be knocked his white 
The pMide rings new in f o«xre : 
* Halls and K^wm ther shall go 
Ewai mT bcmnv ladj* gie it «« ! 
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7 The knight he knocked his white fingers, 

The lad7[8] sewed and song ; 
It was to comfort Ladjr Mazery, 
But her life-days wear na long. 

8 ' O whare will I get a bonny boy, 

That will win both hoos and shoon, 
That will win his way to Little Snoddown, 
To my mother, the Queen ? ' 

9 Up and stands a bonny boy, 

Gronde yellow was his hair ; 
I wish his mother mickle grace at him. 
And his trew-love mickle mare. 



17 ' O peace be to you, ladys al ! 

As ye sit at your dine 
Te ha little word of Lady Mazere, 
For she drees mickel pine. 

18 ' Here is the rings frae her fingers, 

The garlands frae her hair, 
The broches frae her bosome brade ; 
Fray her ye '1 nere get mare. 

19 ' Here it is her weeding-goun, 

It is a' goade bat tiie hem ; 
Te '11 ge it to her sister Allen, 
For she is left bird her lane.' 



10 ' Here am I a bonny boy. 

That will win baith hoos an shoon. 
That will win my way to Little Snoddown, 
To thy mother, the Queen.' 

11 * Here is the rings frae my fingers, 

The garlonds frae my hair. 
The broches fray my bosom braid ; 
Fray me she 11 nere get mare. 

12 * Here it is my weeding-goun, 

It is a' goude but the hem ; 
6i it to my sister Allen, 

For she is left now bird her lane. 

13 * When you come whare brigs is broken, 

Te 1 bent your bow and swim ; 
An when ye come whare green grass grows, 
Te 1 slack your shoon and run. 

14 * But when you come to yon castle, 

Bide neither to chap nor ca, ^ 
But you 1 set your bent bow to your breast. 

And lightly loup tiie ¥ra. 
And gin the porter be half-gate, 

Te 11 be ben throw the ha.' 

15 O when he came whare brigs was broken, 

He bent his bow and swam ; 
An when he came where green grass grows. 
He slackd his shoon an ran. 

16 And when he came to yon castel. 

He stayed neither to chap no ca'l. 
But bent his bow unto his breast. 

And lightly lap the wal ; 
And gin the porter was hafe-gate. 

He was ben throw the ha'L 



20 She ca'd the table wi her foot. 

And coped it wi her tae. 
Till siller cups an siller cans^ 
Unto the floor did gae. ^ 

21 ' Te wash, ye wash, ye bonny boy, 

Te wash, and come to dine ; 
It does not fit a bonny boy 
His errant for to tine. 

22 ' Gre saddle to me the black, the black, 

Gre saddle to me the brown, 
Gre saddle to me the swiftest steed 
That ever rid frae a town.' 

23 The first steed they saddled to her. 

He was the bonny black ; 
He was a good steed, an a very good steed. 
But he tiyrd eer he wan the slack. 

24 The next steed they saddled to her. 

He was the bonny brown ; 
He was a good steed, an a very good steed, 
But he tiyird ere he wan the town. 

25 The next steed they saddled to her. 

He was the bonny white ; 
Fair fa the mair that fo'd the fole 
That carried her to Mazeree['s] lear ! 

26 As she gaed in at Leivingston, 

Tludr was na mickel pride ; 
The scobs was in her lovely mouth, 
And the razor in her side. 

27 ' O them that marrys your daughter, lady, 

I think them but a f oole ; 
A married man at Martimass, 
An a widdow the next Tule ! ' 
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LctafljwnrMlrf 
I Icflr dbfr Wf4iw ■ 



29 0« JBi ■gffirifc'i 

F4Vfl6e 



f9ttfc»7 



lUllr 






30 -OUki. 



1 * O WK WtTt; IMHH SCWmr MjOTf 9 

AaiI ftre are dead tit ddid ; 



Ami w«11]^ 



Aftd tsrad IWt riMiBri abovt, 
WbcB tke booj Ettii of 



3 Up0B abooj 

TVm dfaok cnH of dte Tjoe, 
A»d a' WW lor kcr 
T0 take kcr bfBC 



4 Upon a bonoj silk-vbEte ficcd, 
Tkal draak out ftbe Taj, 

»' was for kcr Ladj Ifainj, 
T0 



alLhi^rtoB 

and a datj, 
big wi baim 



5 Aekad 
Atw^re 
Uaiaslie 
As aiEjr 



As caDd opon her little f ooi-page, 
atKj%f X e manw tqh wi tpeedt 

Aad bid mj molher eome to me. 
For of kcr I H soon baTe need. 



Itiisf gowd 

Bib 



I Mafiv^ 



8 Baft 

Asbirti 

Aad tbeibaip 



9 OCT pKM. laid 
Tin 
'Leftba'saad 
Mj 



r» 



10 'Oboldjasr 
Let a** TOOT 
For I baie tbr bod 
TcftI 



be; 



11 Tba ool it ipakr 

As slie sal aft bcr bead 
4 Tbaft nan is not i] 



12 ' O bold joor toi^vBv 
Lei a' jcor lofif be. 
For jesballbe 
Tbotbe 



alftoolddie.' 



Dr Joha HiD Bvtoa'f MS^ Ko t. 



1 ^HKBEilis 

And fire is died witb ebild ; 
Was noB but joQ and I, HeOen, 
A«d we'se be maidens mild.' 



2 Tbe J badaa be^si maideas o bom^ Snawdon. 

A twahremontb aad a daj, 
Wben bufds and lotds a cooxting came. 
Seeking Mary awaj. 

3 Tbe bonoT buid of Uhringitene^ 

He liket Maiy best : 
He gae bw a ring* a royal ring^ 
And be wedded ber al ksl. 
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4 She hed na been lady o Livingstone 
A twalyemonth and a day, 
When she did go as big wi bairn 
As iver a woman could be. 



7 The knights were wringin their white fingers. 

And the ladys wer tearin their hair ; 
It was a' for the lady o Livingstone, 
For a word she never spake mare. 

8 Oat and spake her sister Hellen, 

Where she sat by her side ; 
' The man shall never be bom/ she said, 
' Shall ever make me his bride. 

9 'The man,' she said, ' that would merry me, 

I 'de count him but a feel. 



E 



Motherwell't MS., p. 123, from the redution of Mn Mao- 
qneen, Lochwinnoch. 

1 ' Abisb, arise, dochter,' she said, 

* My bidding to obey ; 

The bravest lord in all Scotland 
This night asked you of me.* 

2 ' O hand your tongue, mother,' she said, 

' These words they do me wrang ; 
For gin I lye in a man's bed. 
My days will no be lang. 

3 * There were seven sisters o us a'. 

We were a* clad in white ; 
And five of them were married. 
And in child-bed they died.' 

4 ' Ye shall not be drest in black. 

Nor sail ye be in broun ; 
But ye'se be drest in shining gowd. 
To gae glittering thro the town. 

6 ' Your f atiier sail ride before you,' she said, 

* And your brother sail ride ahin ; 
Your horses fore-feet siller shod. 

And his hind anes wi gowd shall shine. 



To merry me at Whitsunday, 
And bury me at Yele.' 

10 Out and spak her mother dear, 

Whare she sat by the fire : 
' I bare this babe now from my side. 
Maun suffer her to die. 

11 ' And I have six boys now to my oyes, 

And none of them were bom. 
But a hole cut in their mother's side. 
And they from it were shorne.' 

x^ • • • • . 



6 ' Wi four and twenty buirdlie men 

Atween ye and the wun. 
And four and twenty bonnie mays 
Atween ye and the sun. 

7 ' Four and twenty milk-white geese, 

Stretching their wings sae wide, 
Blawing the dust aff the highrway, 
That Mild Mary may ride.' 

8 They took to them their milk-white steeds. 

Set her upon a grey. 
And wi a napkin in her hand 
Weeping she rade away. 

9 O they rade on that lee-lang nicht, 

And part o the neist day also, 
And syne she saw her auld good mother 
Stand in the gates below. 

10 ' You 'r welcome, welcome, dochter,' she said, 
' To your biggins and your bowers ; ' 
' I thank ye kindly, mither,' she said, 
' But I doubt they '11 sune be yours.' 



n€ 



I. II 



Xfi. 




1 -o 




LMjokj, 



S»V«1lg!K 




3 -O 

EzBBpt k be Lord 



4 Bat 



the 



to 



the 



6 But 



And oflie pfajanyiia tibe laud 



Cooki 



7 ^ W^ere will I get a little wee boj> 
Will wott babk meet and fee^ 




8 O 




Asfiirt 

Ssi^Te 
Ten 



10 



11 



• 

If 



O 



IoIItW 

Dod ViUIB. 

ber to ifie. 



Iboor 

m 



13 - Bat ht ^ot 

I dunk be is a fooi; 
Hbeoiazxie 

Sbe H be free bin 



U a bad aemi SKe in 

This ni^bs I go mj lane; 
And when I cuok to CWde's 

m 

I WBk ihml I onT <bowiL.'' 



Tke copy of th$ garland her^ icMd is hmtA 
mar9 comet tham tke other two^ but itiil mot 
earefidly priiUoiL Tke garlami givee tke 
ballad im eufht stanzas of eight vereee.. 
W 80 were sisters. 

6*. bower : perhaps we skotUd read lowers. 
8*. weigbt^ whiek makes sense^ but^ taking 
r^gme into account^ tke okan^ seems 
requisite : <fi 30*. 
15^ cams : come in tke otket copies. 
l&.wmiBu ly.olaik? 
19*. weazy lake-wake? ifm, sUee X9^ 



27^ 



ejee. 2^. dvwnfiL 
30^. fio^er. 30*. wiHgbt. 
31\ of : vetne.. 

IL .StttJuoj^ 5^7 skamld eemm 
ckanges which hsve 
f^Mde u» 7. te isdapt the 
t^Aii ^^MfitUrtK render the 
right or%i^ imprt^ticeMe^ 
fi>rting. 

t^^AuWrds? 3*.bcoocki 
l:^. ifcow to biJtd : y:i^. 
UH\ Wal: 90 the eihsr espy. 



ifier2^imt the 

trmdUienallg 

to its ae- 

of tke 

7^ is not eomr 
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13*. Te. W. clap nor cae' : ef. 16". 
15'. come. 16*. tm (?). 17'. a'. 
19*. to my. 20'. ooped : caped ? 
21. Afier this these lines are struck out : 

Nor yet do (to ?) a well-ford made 
Her errant for to set (let?). 

22'. Ga. 23*. stack (?). 
29*. thronght. 30', luve, in my copy. 
The spelling is i« sevenil places doubtful. 
b appears to tie a transcript of a : the spelling 
is somewhat reflated. 

3*. broatch ie. 6*. in tva. 

8*. wun. 8*. will rin. 

8', 10'. Little Snod Down. 

9'. of him. 12*. bird her lane. 
16'. into. 18'. broch is. 
20*. caped it. 21'' '. Gae wash. 
22'' *■ '. Go, Go, Gae. 23*. slack. 
25*. lear viantinff. 26*. strobe loantinff, 
30*. lire ; rather. 
10*. here : e added in different inJe. 



1*. maiden. 7'. ringin. 

9". that w"*. 10*. I heap. 

6^. the win' originally : i seems to have 
been changed to a. 
. 13'. But her. 
. 2*. tlie lord. 

3'. my true love eer shall be. 

3*. And he winna come here to me. 

5'. It 'a he- 6'. And neer a leech in a*. 

7*. That will win meat. 

7*. And bring your. 

8. O out then spake the little foot-page, 
And knelt on bended knee : 
here, etc. 

8*. will win bolli. 
11'. Lord Darlington. 12*. side. 
13' He that marries a daughter o mine. 
13*. I wot. 13'. Candemaa tide. 
13*. at Yule. 
14', When I come to the salt water. 
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Ho'm,' Alexander Pra«er Tytler's 
; Jamieson's Popular Ballad*, 1, 185. 



B. >The Enchanteil Ring,' Buehan's Ballads of iha 
North of Scotland, I, 169. 



A "n^AS given from the manuscript by Jamie- 
flon '* verbatim," that is, with a few slight va- 
riations; the first stanza earlier, in the Scota 
Magazine, October, 1803, p. 700. 

For the ring (chain, A 7) that makes a man 
invulnerable, and that which indicates by the 
discoloration of the stone that his love is dead 

• Alio 'Bonn; Mollj Slevrart,' Maidment's Scotish Bal- 
ladiand Song!, 1859. p, 1!S, ■nd the Ro|i]; to 'Cromlet'i 
Llli,' Haidmeni'i Scoiitb Ballads and Sougt. Hiitoticiil and 
Tndi'ionary, 186H, II. 59. 

t Thorv arc six double stanias in Johnson'a Musouid. p. 
IIS, to which Steahonte, IV, 119, adds a concluding one, 
the (ounh of Uaid's. "This ballad," Sienhoii.se waa in- 
forcDod, " was composed about the be^utniui; o£ the last <xd- 
tnrjr bj a yoaag widow in Galloway, whorw husband was 
drowa«d on ■ rojage to Holland." His authority was prob- 
ably traditional, and all the information except ihedate.and, 
to be accurate, ilie widowhood, is found io the aoug itself. 
Uotliawcll, Uinslnlq', Introduction, p. kxii, note 37, ob. 




or untrue, see 'Hind Horn,' I, 200 f; for the 
TOWS in A 3, 4, B 3, ' Clerk Saunders,' at p. 156 f 
oE this volume.* The like vows are adopted 
into a song called ' The Lowlands of Holland,' 
found in Herd's MSS. I, 97, and inserted in 
his Scottish Songs, 1776, H, 2; a fragment, 
but all that concerns us.t 

(errea that ni'liher Herd's nor Jolinsan's copy is so foil " ai 
one wbich may occasionally be met with in stall editions pub- 
lished abonl Biity years ago :" I8!T, Loian, who prints two 
vulgar TerBJoni.or rather perversiups, in which a bridegruoio 
is pressed into the king's sca^ervice on the night or his mar- 
riaue. Pedlar's Pack, p. is, sajs ; " A moru Icn^^ened ver- 
sion of the snme ballad In the Scotch dialect will be foand In 
Book First of A Seleclioo of Scots Songs, Harmonised. . . . 
By Peter Urbani, Professor of Music, Edinbargh, circa 
1794." Christie, I, sse, says that 'The Lowlands of Bol- 
land ' was sung in his father's family, in Aberdeenshire, u 
far back ua the middle of the last century. Herd's eopj' la 
translated by TalvJ, Charakterisilk, p. S34. 
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1 * My love has built a bony ship, and set her 

on the sea, 
With seven score good mariners to bear her 

company ; 
There's three score is sunk, and three score 

dead at sea, 
And the Lowhuids of Holland has twin'd my 

love and me. 



3 'There shall neither coif come on my head 

nor comb come in my hair ; 
There shall neither coal nor candle-light shine 

in my bower mair ; 
Nor will I love another one antil the day I 

die, 
For I never lovd a love bat one, and he 's 

drowned in the sea.' 



2 ' My love he built another ship, and set her on 

the main, 
And nane bat twenty mariners for to bring her 

hame ; 
But the weary wind began to rise, and the sea 

began to rout. 
My love then and his bonny ship tamd wither- 

shins aboat. 



4 ' O had yoor tongae, my daoghter dear, be stUl 

and be content ; 
There are mair lads in Galloway, ye neen nae 

sair lament : ' 
' O there is none in Gallow, there 's none at a' 

for me, 
For I never lovd a love bat one, and he's 

drowned in the sea.' 



• 



Alexander Fraser Tytler's Brown MS., No 6. 

1 By Arthur's Dale as late I went 

I heard a heavy moan ; 
I heard a ladie lammenting sair. 
And ay she cried Ohone ! 

2 ' Ohon, alas ! what shall I do, 

Tormented night and day ! 

I never loved a love bat ane. 

And now he 's gone away. 

3 ' Bat I will do for my trae-love 

What ladies woad think sair ; 

For seven year shall come and go 

£re a kaim gang in my hair. 

4 ^ There shall neither a shoe gang on my foot, 

Nor a kaim gang in my hair, 
Nor eer a coal nor candle-light 
Shine in my bower nae mair.' 

5 She thought her love had been on the sea. 

Fast sailling to Bee Hom ; 
But he was in a quiet chamer, 
Hearing his ladie's moan. 



6 ' Be husht, be husht, my ladie dear, 

I pray thee mourn not so ; 
For I am deep sworn on a book 
To Bee Hom for to go.' 

7 She has gien him a chain of the beaten gowd. 

And a ring with a ruby stone : 
' As lang gLS this chain your body binds, 
Your blude can never be drawn. 

8 ' But gin this ring shoud fade or fail. 

Or the stone shoud change its hue, 
Be sure your love is dead and gone. 
Or she has proved untrue.' 

9 He had no been at Bonny Bee Hom 

A twelve month and a day, 
Till, looking on his gay gowd ring, 
The stone grew dark and gray. 

10 ' ye take my riches to Bee Hom, 

And deal them presentlie. 
To the young that canna, the auld that maunna, 
And the blind that does not see.' 

11 Now death has come into his bower, 

And split his heart in twain ; 
So their twa souls flew up to heaven, 
And there shall ever remain. 
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Bodiaii'i Ballads of the North of Scotland, 1, 169. 

1 In Landerdale I chanc'd to walk. 

And heard a lady's moan. 
Lamenting for her dearest dear, 
And aye she cried, Ohon ! 

2 ' Sure nerer a maid that eer drew hreafth 

Had harder fate than me ; 
I 'd never a lad hat one on earth, 
Tbej lore'd him to the 



3 * The ale shall neer he hrewin o malt, 

Neither hy sea nor land. 
That ever mair shall cross my hause, 
T1U my love comes to hand. 

4 'A handsome lad, wi shoulders hroad, 

GMd yellow was his hair ; 
None of our Scottish youths on earth 
That with him conld compare.' 



6 She thoo^^ her love was gone to sea, 
And landed in Bahome ; 
Bot he was in a quiet chamher, 
Hearing his lady's moan. 

6 * Why make ye all this moan, lady ? 
Why make ye all this moan ? 
For I 'm deep sworn on a hook, 
I mnst go to Bahome. 



folse for to suhdue 
Oer seas 1 11 make me houn. 
That have trepand our kind Scotchmen, 
Like dogs to ding them down.' 

8 ' WeeD, take this ring, this royal thing. 

Whose yirtue is unknown ; 
As lang 's this ring 's your hody on. 
Your Uood shall neer he drawn. 

9 ' Bat if this ring shall fade or stain. 

Or change to other hue, 



Come never mair to bar Scotland, 
If ye 're a lover true.' 

10 Then this couple they did part. 

With a sad heavy moan ; 
The wind was fair, the ship was rare. 
They landed in Bahome. 

11 But in that place they had not heen 

A month hut hardy one, 
TUl he lookd on his gay gold ring. 
And riven was the stone. 

12 Time after this was not ezpir'd 

A month but scarcely three. 
Till black and ugly was the ring, 
And the stone was burst in three. 

13 * Fight on, fight on, you merry men all, 

With you I 'U fight no more ; 
I will gang to some holy place. 
Fray to the King of Glore.' 

14 Then to the chapel he is gone. 

And knelt most piteousUe, 
For seven days and seven nights, 
TUl blood ran frae his knee* 

15 ' Ye 11 take my jewels that 's in Bahome, 

And deal them liberallie, 
To young that cannot, and old that mannot. 
The blind that does not see. 

16 * Give maist to women in child-bed laid. 

Can neither f echt nor flee ; 
I hope she 's in the heavens high, 
That died for love of me.' 

17 The knights they wrang their white fingers. 

The ladies tore their hair ; 
The women that neer had children bom. 
In swoon they down fell there. 

18 But in what way the knight ezpir'd. 

No tongue will eer declare; 
So this doth end my mournful song. 
From me ye 11 get nae mair. 



. 10*. To the young that canna 

The aold that that mannna. 
VOL. n. 40 



B. 11*. TUl they. 12^. And stone. 
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A. 'Lamkin,' Jamieson's Fopalar Ballads, I, 176. 

B. < Lambert Linking Motherwell's MS., p. 15 ; Moth- 
erwell's Minstrelsy, p. 290. 

C. * Lamerlinkin,' Motherwell's MS., p. 9. 

D. < Bold Rankin,' Maidment's New Book of Old Bal- 
lads, p. 78 ; Whitelaw's Book of Scottish Ballads, p. 
246, V. 



L. 'Lamkin,' Motherwell's MS., p. 14. 

M. * Cruel Lammikin.' a. Dr Joseph Robertson's 
Note-Book, Adversaria, p. 60. b. Kinloch MSS, 
VI, 81. 

n. ' Lamkin,' Dr Joseph Robertson's Note-Book, Jour- 
nal of Excursions, No 2. 

O. < Lammikin,' Kinloch MSS, Y, S75. 



B. « Lambkin,' Kinloch MSS, Y, 246; retouched bj P. < Lammikin,' Herd's MSS, I, 25; Herd's Scottish 

Kinloch, U, 27. Songs, 1776, I, 145. 

F. * Long Lankjn.' a. Notes and Queries, Second Se- Q. < Lammikin,' Finlaj's Scottish Ballads, II, 45. 
ries, II, 824. b. Notes and Queries, Fourth Series, 

II, 281. R. ' Lammikin,' Fblay's Scottish Ballads, II, 55. 



0. ' Long Lonkin,' Richardson's Borderer's Table Book, 
1846, Vm, 410 ; Fisher's Drawing Room Scrap Book, 
1885, p. 11. 

H. < Bauld Rankin,' Kinloch MSS, I, 306. 

1. Skene MSS, p. 75. 

J. < Lammikin,' Kinloch MSS, Y, 871. 

K. * Long Longkin,' Percy Papers, communicated bj 
RcT. P. Earsons, 1775. 



8. * Lambkin,' Motherwell's Note-Book, foL 13. 

T. Recited by Ellen Healj, as sung by a woman liring 
near Killamey. 

XT. 'Lamkin.' a. Allingham's Ballad Book, p. zxziiL 
b. The same, p. 297, No 56. 

V. Harris MS., No 28, fol. 87 b. 



« Lammikin : an Old Scotch Ballad/ Aber- 
deen, Lewis and James Smith, 1862, said to 
be edited by the Rev. Dr John Burnett Pratt, 
Episcopal minister at Cruden, Aberdeenshire, 
is made up of A, B, P, Q, R, with such altera- 
tions as seemed good to the editor, and a few 
interpolated stanzas. 

* Long Lonkin,' edited by A. O. Bell, C. E., 
York, 1846 (Notes and Queries, Fourth Se- 
ries, III, 98), I have not seen, but presume it 
to be a compounded copy. 

The story is told without material yariation 
in all the numerous versions. A mason has 
built a castle for a nobleman, cannot get his 
pay, and therefore seeks reyenge. The name 



given the builder is Lamkin, A, C, B, L, M, 
N, S, U ; Lammikin, J, O, P, Q ; Lankin, Lon- 
kin, F b, G, I ; Lantin, T ; Long Lankyn, or 
Long Longkin, F a, G, K ; Rankin, D, H ; Ba- 
lankin, or Lambert Linkin, B ; Balcanqual, B. 
That of the nobleman is Lord Wearie, Weire, 
A, M, P, Q, U b ; Lord Earie, N ; Erley, Earley, 
J ; Murray, I ; Arran, C ; Montgomery, B ; 
Cassilis, S ; he is lord of Prime Castle, B. The 
lord, having occasion to leave his family, fears 
mischief from the man whom he has wronged, 
and enjoins his wife to keep the castle well 
fastened. Precautions are taken, but never- 
theless his enemy effects an entrance through 
some aperture that has not been secured, B, C, 
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F, G, H, P, B, n b» or by conniyaoce with 
a nane. A, D, B, L Most of the aenrants 
are away. To get at the lady, Lamkiii, as we 
may call him, by advice of die nurse inflicts 
some hurt on the babe in the cradle, stabbing 
it, or ^ nipping *' it, and its cries bring the 
mother down. The lady proffers large sams 
of gold to save her life, but Lamldn does not 
care for gold now. He gloats over his oppor- 
tunity, and bids the nurse, or a maid-servant, 
or even one of the daughters of the house, to 
scour a silver bason to hold the lady's noble 
blood. The lord has a presentiment of calam- 
ity at home, and, returning, finds his house red 
with the blood of his wife and child. Lamkin 
is hanged, B, F, I, or burned, C, H, or boiled 
in a pot full of lead, D. The nurse is burned, 
A, B, D, F, H, or hanged, G, Q, or boiled in a 
caldron, L* 

In K, the oldest version, except {>erhaps P, 
which is greatly inferior. Lady Betty is called 
down by Lon^n to see her mother's blood 
running, then Lady Nelly to see her sister's 
blood running, Lady Jenny to see Lady Nel- 
ly's, etc In F, T, the mother, very unnatn- 
nlly, offers Lamkin her daughter as wife, in 
ransom of her own life. In CS, D, a servant 
offers her life for her lady; in D, G, K, a 
daughter for her mother. 

Motherwell remarks, p. Ixx of his Minstrel- 
sy, note 27 : ^ There is a * Lambirkyns wod ' 
near Dupplin, in Perthshire. Can this have 
got its name from the cruel mason who the 
ballad assures us * lived in the wode ' ? If so, 

* Of boiliiig to death see Dncmnge, Caldariis decoquere, 
and oclier plaeet cited bj Robertson, Materials for the Hia- 
torj of Thomas Backet, I, xzxii, note, and 128. This was 
espedattjr a ponishment for ooinera, and waa sanctioned aa 
the penaltj for poisooera by a statute of 82 Heorj YUI, c. 
S9, npeakd 1 Edward YI. 



it must be very ancient. It is localized, too, 
I believe, at Balwearie, in Fifeshire ; but there 
are few places where the ballad is remembered 
but which have also some ancient edifice in the 
neighborhood reared by the hands of Lammi- 
kin.t Indeed, it seems qaestionable how some 
Scottish lairds could well afford to get them- 
selves seated in the large castles they once oc- 
cupied unless they occasionally treated the 
mason after the fashion adopted in this bal- 
lad." And again, at p. 291 : ** There can be 
little doubt that the epithet Linkin Mr Lam- 
bert acquired from the secrecy and address 
with which he insinuated him into that notable 
strength [Prime Castle]. Indeed, all the 
names of Lammerlinkin, Lammikin, Lamkin, 
Lankin, Linkin, Belidkin, can easily be traced 
out as abbreviations of Lambert Linkin.'* It 
might be inferred, however, from the mason^s 
seemingly resentful inquiry in A 8--11, J S-6, 
Where 's the men, women, bairns, lady, that 
call me Lamkin ? that the view in these partic- 
ular versions was that Lamkin was a sobriquet 
applied in derision of the meekness with which 
the builder had submitted to his injury. Lin- 
kin, it will be observed, occurs only in B, and 
it is far more likely that Lamkin, or Lammi- 
kin, which is found in a full dozen copies, is 
a simply ironical designation for the bloody 
mason, the terror of countless nurseries.^ 

A is translated by Talvj, Versuch, etc., p. 
571 ; Allingham's ballad by Knortz, Lieder 
und Romanzen Alt-Englands, p. 162. 

t More abont the locality in Notes and Qneries, First Se- 
riea, II. 270. 

I "Balcanqnd im an ancient Scottish surname, and ia 
sometimeB corrupted, for the more agreeable sound, into Be> 
lancan. All reciters agree that Lammikin, or Lambkin, is 
not the name of the hero, but merely an epithet." FinUy, 
Scottish Ballads, IL 56. 



Jaaiesoo*8 Popular Ballads, 1, 176, communicated by BCrs 



1 It 's T^unlrin was a mason good 
as erer built wi stane ; 
He built Lord Wearie's castle, 
but payment got he nane. 



2 * O pay me, Lord WeaHe, 

come, pay me my f ee : ' 
' I canna pay yoa, Lamkin, 
for I maun gang oer the sea.' 

3 ' O pay me now, Lord Wearie, 

come, pay me oat o hand : ' 
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'I ontui psjr jofiy TjUfifcifiy 
malem I mQ 1117 land.' 

4 ' O gin jt wimia jmij me, 
I here tall mak a tow, 
Before that ye come hame again, 
je tan hae cause to roe.' 

6 Lord Wearie got a bonnj ship, 

tosail ihe saot sea faem : 
Bade his lady weel the castle keep, 
aj till he should come hame. 

6 But the noorice was a faose limmer 
as eer hnng on a tree ; 
SheUud aplot wi T/amkin, 
whan her lord was oer the 



14 Then out it spak the kdy, 
as she stood on the stair: 
* What aib mj bairn, noorice, 
that he 's greeting sae 



7 She laid a plot wi T^unkin, 

when the servants were awa, 
Loot him in at a little shoi-window, 
and hron^t him to the ha. 

8 ' O whare 's a' the men o this house, 

that ca me T.4unkin ? ' 
* Thej 're at the ham-well thrashing ; 
't will be lang ere they come in.' 

9 ' And whare 's the women o this house, 

that came Lamkin ? ' 
^They're at the far well washing ; 
Hwin be lang ere they come in.' 



10 * And whare 's the bairns o this house, 

that ca me Lamkin ? ' 

* They 're at the school reading ; 

'twill be night or they come hame.' 

11 ^ O whare 's the lady o this house, 

that ca's me Lamkin ? ' 

* She 's np in her bower sewing, 

but we soon can bring her down.' 

12 Then Lft^kin 's tane a sharp knife, 

that hang down by his gaire, 
And he has gien the bonny babe 
a deep wound and a sair. 

IS Then Lamkin he rocked, 

and the fanse noorice sang, 
Till frae ilkae bore o the cradle 
the red blood oot sprang. 



15 'O still my baim, noorice, 

Ostin him withe pap!' 
' He winna still, lady, 
for this nor for that.' 

16 ' O still my bairn, noorice, 

O still him wi the wand! ' 
' He winna still, lady, 
fora'hisfother^sknd.' 



17 * O still my baim, noorice, 

Ostin him wi the beU!' 
* He winna still, lady, 
till ye come down yoorseL' 

18 O the firsten step she steppit, 

she steppit on a stane ; 
Bot the neisten step she steppit, 
she met him Lamkin. 

19 * O mercy, mercy, Tiamkin, 

hae mercy upon me ! 
Though yoo 're taen my yoong son's life, 
ye may let mysel be.' 

20 < O sail I kill her, noorice, 

or saU I lat her be ? ' 
< O kill her, kill her, Lamkin, 
for she neer was good to me.' 

21 * O scoor the bason, noorice, 

and mak it fair and dean. 
For to keep this lady's heart's blood, 
for she 's come o noble kin.' 

22 ' There need nae bason, Lamkin, 

lat it ran through the floor ; 
What better is the heart's blood 
o the rich than o the poor ? ' 

23 But ere three months were at an end, 

Lord Wearie came again ; 

But dowie, dowie was his heart 

when first he came hame. 

24 ' O wha's blood is this,' he says, 

' that lies in the chfuner ? ' 
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' It 18 your lady's heart's blood ; 
'tis as dear as the lamer.' 

25 ' And wha's Uood is this,' he says, 
* that lies in my ha ? ' 
' It is your yoong son's heart's blood ; 
't is the clearest ava.' 



26 O sweetly sang the black-bird 

that sat npon the tree ; 
Bat sairer grat Lamkin, 

when he was condemnd to die. 

27 And bonny sang the mavis, 

ont o the thorny brake ; 
Bnt sairer gprat the nonrice, 
when she was tied to the stake. 



B 

Motherwell's MS., p. 15; from the recitation of Mrs 
Thomson, Kflbarchan, Febraary S5, 18S5. 

1 BaIiA27KIN was as gade a mason 

as eer picked a stane ; 

He built up Prime Castle, 

bat payment gat nane. 

2 The lord said to his kdy, 

when he was going abroad, 
O beware of Balankin, 
for he lyes in the wood. 

3 The gates they were bolted, 

baith outside and in ; 
At the sma peep of a window 
Balankin crap in. 



Grood morrow, good morrow,' 
said Lambert linkin : 

GrOod morrow to yoorsell, sir,' 
said the false nurse to him. 

O where is your good lord ? ' 
said Lambert Linkin : 

He 's awa to New England, 
to meet with his king.' 



6 
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O where is his auld son ? ' 
said Lambert Linkin: 

He 's awa to buy pearlings, 
gin our lady lye in.' 

Then she'll never wear them,' 
said Lambert Linkin : 

And that is nae pity,' 
said the false nurse to him. 

O where is your lady ? ' 
said Lambert Linldn : 



* She 's in her bower sleeping,' 

said the false nurse to him. 

9 * How can we get at her ? ' 
said Lambert Linkin : 

* Stab the babe to the heart, 

wi a silver bokin.' 

10 ' That would be a pity,' 

said Lambert I/inkin : 

* No pity, no pity,' 

said the false nurse to him. 

11 Balankin he rocked, 

and the false nurse she sang, 
mi all the tores of the cradle 
wi the red blood down ran. 

12 ' O still my babe, nurice, 

O still him wi the knife! ' 

< He 11 no be still, Udy, 

tho I lay doun my life.' 

13 * O still my babe, nurice, 

O still him wi the kame ! ' 

< He '11 no be still, lady, 

till his daddy come hame.' 

14 * O still my babe, nurice, 

O still him wi the beU!' 

< He '11 no be stiU, Udy, 

till ye come doun yourseU.' 

15 ' It 's how can I come down, 

this cauld winter nicht. 
Without eer a coal, 

or a clear candle-licht ? ' 

16 ' There 's two smocks in your coffer, 

as white as a swan ; 
Put one of them about you, 
it will shew you licht down.' 
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17 She took ane o tliem ftboai her, 

and came tripping doon ; 
Bat as soon as she viewed, 
Balankin was in. 

18 * Good morrow, good morrow,' 

said Lambert Linkin: 

* Grood morrow to yoorseU, nr,' 

said the hAj to him. 

19 * O sare my life, Balankin, 

till my hnsband come back. 
And 1 11 gie yon as mnch red gold 
as yon 11 hold in yonr hat.' 

20 ' 1 11 not sare your life, lady, 

till yonr husband come back, 
Tho yon would giro me as mnch red gold 
as I could hold in a sack. 

21 < innil I kiU her ?' quo Balankin, 

< will I kill her, or let her be ?' 

* Ton may kill her/ said the false nnrse, 

' she was neer good to me ; 
And ye 11 be laird of the casUe, 
and I '11 be ladie.' 

22 Then he cut aff her head 

fram her lily breast-bane. 



And he hnng 't np in the Idtehen, 
it made a' the ha ■^iwa. 

23 The lord sat in England, 

a drinking the wine : 
' I wish a' may be weel 

with my lady at hame ; 
For the rings of my fingers 

the 're now burst in twain ! ' 

24 He saddled his horse, 

and he came riding doon. 
But as soon as he yiewed, 
Balankin was in. 

25 He had na weel stepped 

twa steps up the stair. 
Till he saw his pret^ young son 
lying dead on the floor. 

26 He had not weel stepped 

other twa up the stair, 

Till he saw his pretty lady 

lying dead in despair. 

27 He hanged Balankin 

out over the gate. 
And he burnt the fause nurioe, 
being under the grate. 



Motherweirs MS., p. 9 : from Edward King, weayer, Kil- 
barchan, taken from the recitation of his motl^r, an old 
woman. 

1 Lamsbunkin, as gude a mason 

as eer laid a stane, 
Built a house to Lord Arran, 
but entrance had nane. 

2 Says the lord to his lady, 

when going abroad, 
Take care of Lamerlinkin, 
wha bides in the wood. 



3 ^ I care not for Lamkin, 
nor none of his kin ; 
My house is plastered oni 
and bdted within.' 



4 The gates they were locked, 

baith outside and in. 
But there was a wee hole 
that let Tjamkin creep in. 

5 ' Grood woman, good woman,' 

said Lamerlinkin : 
^ Grood woman, good woman,' 
said the fause nurse to him. 

6 ' Where 's the lord o this house ? 

is he not within?' 
' He 's up in Old England, 
he 's dining wi the king.' 

7 < Where 's the kdy of this house ? 

or is she not within ? ' 
^ She 's up in her high room, 
and eannot come down.' 



I 


^^^ 
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8 


' Where U the maids o this hoase ? 




^1 




or are they not within ? ' 


for to shew me light 7 ' 


^^1 




'They are at the well washing. 




^^M 




and cannot get in.' 


17 * Tbt gold rings on your finger 
■re bright as the son i 


^M 


9 


' Where is the men o this hooae ? 


Tou may see to cum donn the stair 


^^^^^^M 




or are they not wilhJn ? ' 


with the light o them.' 


^^^^^^M 




' They are at the barn threshing, 




^^^^^^M 




and cannot win hame.' 


18 then she came donn the stair, 
Bteppbg step by step ; 


^^^H 


10 


' what will I do, 


So ready was Lamkin 


^^^^^^1 




to mak her come donn ? ' 


to grip her in his lap. 


^^^^^^1 




' We 'U kiU her anld son, 




^^^^^^1 




to mak her come doun.' 


19 'Save my life, Lamkin, 
till fire minutes break. 


^^H 


11 


He took out a. pen-knife, 


And I '11 give thee gold, 


^^^^^^M 




baith pointed and sharp. 


the fu a peck.' 


^^^^^^1 




And be stabbed the b^bie 




^^^^^^1 




three times in the heart. 


20 'I'llnosaTeyourlife, 
till five minutes break, 


^^H 


12 Lamerllnkin did rock, 


Tho thou should give me gold. 


^^^^^H 




and the fanse nuwe did aing ; 


the fn of a sack.' 


^^^^^H 




Ower the four-cornered cradle 




^^^^^H 




the red blood did spring. 


21 'OJeany, OJeany, 

Monr the bason clean, 


^^H 


13 


' please my babie, nnrse, 


That your lady's noble bIo<td 


^^^^^^M 




please him wi wands ! ' 


may be kepped clean.' 


^^^^^^H 




'He'll no he pleased, madam, 




^^^^^^^ 




for a' biB father's lands.' 


22 '0 no, no, no. Lambkin, 
my heart will be sare ; 


^^^H 


14 


' O pleaae my babie, nurse, 


take my life, Lambkin, 


^^^^^^H 


i 


please him wi keys ! ' 


let my lady go.' 


^^^^^^B 


1 


' He 'U no be pleased, madam, 




^^H 


1 


let me do what I please." 




^^^H 


16 


' please my babie, nurse, 


23 He sent for the false nurse. 


^^^H 




please him with bells I ' 


to give her her fee ; 


^^^^^H 




■ He '11 no be pleased, madam. 


All the fee that he gave her 


^^^^^H 




till you come down youiaeU. 


was to hang her on a tree. 


^^^H 


16 


•How can I come doun 


24 He sent for Lameriinkin, 


•^^^^M 


1 


this cold frosty night, 


to give him his hire ; 
All the hire that he gave him 
wu to born him in the fire. 


1 
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Haldment'8 New Book of Old Ballads, p. 73, No XX ; 
Whitelaw's Book of Sootdsh Ballads, pu S46,No Y: from 
a manuscript copy, in the poisesrion of W. H. Logan, Edin- 
bnigh, derired from oral tradition. 

1 Said the lord to his lady. 

Beware of Rankin ; 
For I am going to England, 
to wait on the king. 

2 * No fears, no fears,' 

said the lady, said she, 

* For the doors shall be bolted, 

and the windows pindee. 

3 * Gro bar all the windows, 

both ontside and in ; 
Don*t leave a window open, 
to let Bold Bankin in.' 

4 She has barred all the windows, 

both outside and in ; 
Bat she left one of them open, 
to let Bold Bankin in. 

6 ^ O where is the master of this house ? ' 
said Bold Rankin ; 
' He 's np in Old England,' 
naid the false nurse to him. 

6 ' O where is the mistress of this house ? * 

said Bold Rankin ; 
' She 's up in the ehamber sleeping,' 
said the false nurse to him. 

7 ' O how shall we get her down ? ' 

said Bold Rankin ; 

* By piercing the baby,' 

said the false nurse to him. 

8 ^ Go please the baby, nursy, 

go please it with a bell ; ' 
^ It will not be pleased, madam, 
till you come down yoursel.' 

9 * How can I come down stairs, 

so late into the night. 
Without coal or candle, 
to shew me the light ? 

10 * There is a silver bolt 
lies on the chest-head ; 



Give it to the baby, 

give it sweet milk and bread.' 

11 She rammed the silver boU 

up the baby's nose. 
Till the blood it came trinkling 
down the baby's fine clothes. 

12 ' Go please the baby, nursie, 

go please it with the bell : ' 
* It will not please, madam, 
till yon come down yourseL 

13 * It win neither please with breast-milk, 

nor yet with pap ; 
But I pray, loving lady, 
Come and roU it in your lap.' 

14 The first step she tftepit, 

she steppit on a stone ; 
And the next step she stepit, 
she met Bold Rankin. 



15 <ORankin,0 

spare me till twelve o'clock, 
And I will give you as many guineas 
as you can carry on your back.' 

16 * What care I for as many guineas 

as seeds into a sack. 
When I cannot keep my hands off 
your lily-white neck ? ' 

17 ' O will I kill her, nursie, 

or let her abee ? ' 
< O kill her,' said the false nurse, 
^ she was never good to me.' 

18 * Go scour the bason, lady, 

both outside and in, 
To hold your mother's heart's blood, 
sprung from a noble kin.' 

19 ^ To hold my mother's heart's blood 

would make my heart full woe ; 
O rather kill me, Rankin, 
and let my mother go.' 

20 ' Go scour the bason, servants, 

both outside and in. 
To hold your lady's heart's blood, 
sprung from a noUe kin.' 
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iall 



21 '^ To lii]3£ mr lidr's 

O atfliBr km ma 
md lut HPT lubr ^' 



22 "^ Go aBonr 'fiv lawim. 
liodi oiQBukp md in. 
To luild TDnr JmAt'^ hemri^ liliMid. 

2S 'Toluldim'liiar'slMKn'filiioiia 

Son in l^ kii&. Sold 'l^t**^?^*^ 
md gmr 1^ lilood to disd. 

24 ^ Sbf ^ff xume of mr nammdeft, 

flhe *f naue of mr kin : 
Bud in 1^ kmib, BflHd i^t^v^ 
jmd gB* 1^ Uaod zin.^ 

25 ^OtriDIldllker, nnmr^ 

or let her mhet r* 
'OkQlliBr;* uidl^ iahe huxba, 
* flhe me new £fDod to mfi.^ 



2B *I wnksiT^wSp md^anllr 
For ^le «2vsr 'hntufw itf an* 

27 As Bart ipw lonkhip: 

060- her whidiyir nn hi|>h. 
She fwv hflr dou- iKthar 
OOBkt Tidni|t ^^' 



2S * O iat^mr, dmo- iitthflr. 

dnnh jmt lhf» hthane an sue 
It -WW fitoe mme JDid l^OTfrin 



to thMttur, 
kidr 



2» fP» il\ i^iitf 

when he r 

To«eeh» 

lie liikeediiif: 



30 T^ iilEie nxme fpss honil 
on ilie mmcDtun hilKhoML 
And iUnVhi fPsshoDad 
in jt pot foil ofloMU 



Cxklodi MSS, T, S4&, froB Mbt Bbt. 



1 T^iirgmr itk as good Jt thmihii 

as ever had stone ; 
He hmMffd Xxird Mont^ianesy^s 
hnt pa jment got nanfi. 

2 He kaOded the caistle 

witJKwrt and inthin; 

Bst he left an openirake 

lor himoeSf to get in. 



3 Loi>d Hontganeij aaad to hii ladr, 

vken he went abroad. 
Take care of Bold T^^u^;^ 
Cor he it in the wood. 

4 'Gar boh thegaie, novrice, 

without and within, 

Leare not the wake open, 

to let Bold Lambkin in.' 
n. 41 



wake open. 



She Kbhaod liie gatea, 
wnhoiiit and muim* 

But she k£t the 

to k& Bold Lainhkin 



6 * Gnde mrarow, £!o^ nKnTow*** 

sars Bold Larnhkin then ; 

* Gode morrow, gnde momiw^^ 

6aT« the fabe nurse to him. 

7 * Whei^ i« Loird lIoBtgomeiy ? 

or where is he gone?'* 

* He is gone np to Rngkaii, 

to wait on the king.' 

8 * Where are the servantii ? 

and where are thej gvme ? ' 

* Thej are all up to £i^land» 

to wait upon him.' 

9 • Where is toot ladr r 

or where is she gone ? * 

* She is in her hower sitting, 

and sewing htt 



H 828 LAMKIN ^^^^^^1 


H 10 'OwhatBhdIwedo 


Who so ready as Bold Lambkin ^^M 


^B for to make her come down ? ' 


to meet her in the dark ? ^^M 


H < We '11 kill the pretty baby, 


^H 


^M that 'e sleeping so eonnd.' 


18 ' Gude morrow, gude morrow,' ^H 




said Bold LambkiD tlien ; ^H 


H 11 Lambkin he rocked, 


'Gude morrow, gude morrow,' ^H 


^H and the false mine she sung, 


eud the lady to him. ^^B 


H And she stabbed the babe to the heart 


^H 


^B with a silver bodkin. 


Id < where is Lord Uontgomery ? ^H 




or where is he gone ^^^^^^^| 


H 12 '0 still my babe, nonriee. 


' he is up to England, ^^^^^^| 


^M Btill him with the pap : ' 


to w^t on the king.' ^^^^^^^H 


■ ' He '11 DO be RtiUed, madam, 


^^^^^1 


^M for this nor for that.' 


20 ' where are your servants ? ^^H 




or where are tliey gone ? ' ^^H 


^M 13 ■ sdU my babe, nonriee, 


■ They are all up to Kngland, ^H 


^M go still him with the keys : ' 


to wait upon him. ^H 


^M ' He 11 no be stilled, madam, 


^1 


^M let me do what I pleaae.' 


21 ' I '11 jpve you as much gold, Lambkin, ^^t 




as you 'U put in a peck, ^^M 


H 14 ' still my babe, nonriee, 


If yon '11 spare my life ^^H 


H go still him with the bell : ' 


dU my lord comes back.' ^^H 


■ * He '11 no be stilled, madam, 


^H 


^M till you come down youtsel.' 


22 ' Tho you would [give] me aa much ^M 




as I could ]>ut in a sock, ^H 


^B 15 ' How can I come down, 


I would not spare thy life ^^M 


^H this cold winter night, 


till thy lord comes back.' ^H 


^M When there 's neither coal burning, 


^^H 


^H nor yet candle-light ? ' 


23 Lord Montgomery sate in England, ^^^^^^| 




drinking with the king ; ^^^^^^M 


H 16 ' The sark on your back 


The buttons flew off his coat, ^^^^^| 


H is whiter than the swan ; 


aU in a ^^^^H 


H Come down the stair, lady, 


^^^^^H 


H by the light of your hand.' 


24 ' God prosper, God prosper ^^^^^^H 




my lady and son ^^^^^^H 


^B 17 The lady she cam down 


For before I get home ^^^^^^B 


^B the stair trip for trap ; 


tbey will all be undone.' ^^^B 


H 


Take care of Long Lankyn, ^^^^^^H 




who lies in the clay. ^^^^^| 


^B^ a. Hotel and Qnerles, Second Berlei, II, SM, u snng by 


^^^^^^H 


H a narse nearly a century ago [ISSG] in North uni be Hand. 


3 Let the doors be all bolted, ^^^^| 


■ b, Notes and Qneries, Fonrth SeHes, II, p. 281, frotn Morth- 


and the windows all pinned, ^^^^^^B 

And leave not a hole ^^H 


^H 1 Said my lord to his ladye, 


for a mouse to creep in. ^^B 


^M aa he mounted his horse, (bia) 


^H 


■ Take care of Long Lankyn, 


4 Then he kissed his fair ladye, ^H 


■ who lies in the moss, (fric) 


and he rode away ; ^^B 




He must be in London ^^M 


H 2 Said my lord to his ladye, 


before break of day. ^^| 


H u he rode away, 


J 
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5 The doors were all bolted, 

and the windows were pinned, 
AU hot one little window, 
where Long Lankyn crept in. 

6 'Where is the lord of this house? ' 

said Long Lankyn : 
' He is gone to £air London/ 
said the false nurse to him. 

7 'Where is the ladye of this house?' 

said Long Lanlgm : 
' She *s asleep in her ehamber,' 
said the false norse to him. 

8 * Where is the heir of this house? ' 

said Long Lankyn : 
* He 's asleep in his cradle,' 
SMd the false nurse to him* 



15 ' How can I come down, 

't is so late in the night. 
When there 's no candle burning 
nor fire to give light? ' 

16 ' Ton have three silver Twni^f^ 

as bright as the sun ; 
So come down, mj fair ladye, 
bj the light of one.' 



17 * Oh spare me, Long Lankyn, 

oh spare me till twelve o'clock, 
Ton shall have as much gold 
as you can carry on your back.' 

18 ' If I had as much gold 

as would build me a tower,' 



9 ' We 11 prick him, and prick him, 
all over with a pin. 
And that will make your ladye 
to come down to him.' 

10 So he pricked him and pricked, 
all over with a pin. 
And the nurse held a basin 
for the blood to run in. 



11 *0h 



Jh nurse, how you sleep ! 
Oh nurse, how you snore ! ' 
And you leave my little son J 
to cry and to roar.' 



Johnstone 



12 'I've tried him with suck, 

and I 've tried him with pap ; 
So come down, my fair ladye, 
and nurse him in your lap.' 

13 ' Oh nurse, how you sleep ! 

Oh nurse, how you snore ! 
And you leave my little son Johnstone 
to cry and to roar.' 

14 ' I 've tried him with apples, 

I 've tried him with pears ; 
So come down, my fair ladye, 
and rock him in your chair.' 



19 ' Oh spare me. Long Lankyn, 

oh spare me one hour, 
Tou shall have my daughter Belsy, 
she is a sweet flower.' 

20 ' Where is your daughter Betsy ? 

she may do some good ; 
She can hold the silver basin, 
to catch your heart's Mood.' 



21 Lady Betsy was sitting 
in her window so high, 
And she saw her &Uher, 
he was riding by. 



22 'Oh father, oh father, 

don't lay the blame on me ; 
T was the false nurse and Long Lankyn 
that killed your ladye.' 



23 Then Long Lankyn was hanged 
on a gallows so high. 
And the false nurse was burnt 
in a fire just by. 
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HkknUot^B Bof^eier^B TMe Book, Tm, 410, 1846, 
ittsicfttcd bj Xf» Blfldutt, KewcMde, at taken down 
from the icchatios of an old woman of Orinirton, Nortbnm* 
kcriaaJ, ''foveral jaan ago; " prerloualj in Fifther'a Draw- 
inf Boob Scn^ Book, 1835, p. II. 



Tex loid add to hu ladie, 
M be moaiiied his hone, 

Bcwaxeof Loi^ Ixmkin, 
that lies in tlie 



2 Tbe Und add to Iw ladies 
as Ke rode awaj, 
Bewaxe of Loi^ I<onkin, 
that ties in the day. 



3 ^ What care I for 

or anj of his gang ? 
My doors are all shat, 

and my windows penned in«' 

4 There were six litde windows, 

and they were all shot. 
But one tittle window, 
and that was ^irgot. 



And at that little window 
long Lonkin crept in. 

6 'Where's the lord of the hall?' 

says the Lonkin : 
' He 's gone ap to London,' 
says Orange to him. 

7 ' Where 's the men of the hall ? ' 

says the Lonkin : 
^ They 're at the field ploughing,' 
says Orange to him. 



8 'Where's the maids oltibe ban?' 

says the Lonkin: 
' They 're at the well washing' 
says Orange to him. 

9 < Where's the Lidiesol the ban?' 

says the Lonkin: 
' They 're np in tiieir rhamhets,' 
says Orange to him. 

10 <How shall we get them down?' 
says the Lonkin: 
« Prick the babe in the cradle,' 
says Orange to him* 



11 ' Bock wen my cradle, 
and bee-ba my 8<m ; 
Ton shall haye a new gown 
when the lord be eomes 



12 Stm she did prick it, 

and bee4Mt she cried: 
* Come down, dearest mistress, 
and stm your own child.' 

13 < Oh stm my child. Orange, 

still him with a bell : ' 
' I can't stm him, ladie, 

till yoa come down yoarselL' 



14 ' Hold the gold 

for your heivt's blood to nm in,' 



15 'To bold the gold basin, 

it grieves me full sore ; 

Ob kill me, dear Lonkin, 

and let my mother go.' 



Sinloch MSS» I, 806. 

1 Bauld RAifiON was as glide a 
as eer biggit wi stane ; 
He has biggit a bonny castle, 
but siller be gal 



2 ' 6ae bar the gates,' the kdy said, 
' gae bar them out and in ; 
Leave not a door open, 
lest Bankin aboold come in.' 



S They 've bard them on the outer side, 
•M has they on the in; 
Bnl left the eeUar<door open, 
MA BmM Baakln eran in. 



SSI 



4 * WhfBre 's «* Ae womflii o Ike hmmt 
njB Baold Bukm: 
'Iliej' Ve at the well nwlinigr 
■a jB the faose mzTBe to him. 



9» 



5 ' TThere V m** the men of thk house ? ' 

njB the Baold Bukin: 
* They are at the ham thrashing,^ 
nyB the faow mnae to him. 

6 ' Where 's the hidr of this house r ' 

a 

njB the Baald HaTilnTi : 
• * She 'ft in the chnnber, Bleerpmg,' 
njB the faDBeniiZBeto him. 



gfct her iraikentr 
get her down ? " 
the habr'ft heirtB Uood,' 
nime to him. 



7 'Howinll 
how win 
*WeTl picpoe 
njft the 



U * How ean I ocone down, how 
ne late in the night. 
And neisber coal nor eandlay 
for to shew me lighl r ** 

12 The first step she steppit. 

she stepph on a satne; 
The nen stpp she Btcrpjnt. 
she met the UsTild PaiiVin- 

13 * O spare tot Ha, T^'"^-^^ 

O spare it most dear ! 
I H gie Toa as monie gninau 

as birds in the air. 

14 * O spire mr hf a, Tfamlnn, 

O sire it most sweet I 
1 11 gie TOQ as monie gnineas 
as there "s stines in the 



X TWFHW^} 



8 'CSome, please the habe. nnrse, 

eosne please it wi the kers : ' 
' It H no he pleased* madam, 
iho I H down on mj knees.* 

9 ' Come, plesse the babe, nnrse, 

eoma. please it wi the knife : * 
* It H no be pleased, madam, 
shoold I hiT down mr life.' 



15 * I wish mT wife and bairns 
may be all well at hame ; 
For the buttons on mr waistcoat 
ther winna bide on. 



16 * I wish mr wife and funOj 
mar be all well at home ; 
For the rings upon my fingers 
ther winna bide on.' 



10 ' Come, please the babe, nnrse, 
eome, please it wi the bell:' 
^ It H no be pleased, madam, 
tin ye come down yonrseL' 



17 He has kindled a big haae-fire, 
in the middle o the doss. 
And he has bnmcd Baold RsTiVin, 
likewise the faose nnrse. 



Sleaie M8S, p. 75, Koith of ScotOsnd, 1 

1 Lasckbt was as gnid a mason 
as erer did nse stane ; 
He biggit Lord Murray's hoosey 
an payment neer got nane. 



2 It fen anee on a day 

Lord Murray went frae hame. 
An T^ankin came to the fause nooriee. 



3 ' O stin my baini, nonrice, 
still him wi the knife : * 
^ He winna stilL ladr. 

Tho I should lay down my Hfe.' 

4^0 stin my bainv. nnriee, 
still him wi the bell : ' 
* He winna still, ladv« 
tiU ye come down yersel/ 
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6 lb int [it0p Ae ilipiik], 


Hie Best ftep [Ae ilippk], 
Aemetbtm Ti«nfci»> 


6 * gpan mj Mty ImMn, 

aa I H gie ye » peck o goad ; 
An tfait dimui pi wee je, 
1 11 ha^ it wi nj liaad.' 



10 * 

maje waihit 
To eape tins ladie*! Uiwd ; 

oli^ 



• - » 



nor Willi 
Xo cape tibii 
tiio die's 



It 

's blood, 
o ni^B 



7 'Owmikffltibeladr, 
or win I let her be?' 
' O kin her, Lenkin, 
die was nerer gnid to 



8 * O wanted ye yer «eat, 
or wanted ye yer fee ? 
Or wanted ye tibe othir bovolies 
ladys are wont to gie ? ' 



9 



O kin her, Lankin, 

ahe was nerer giod to me.' 



12 Bom^ aang yen bird, 

as he sat open tibe tree, 
But saregrat Tjwkin, 
for he was hangit Ue. 



13 Bonny sang Ihe bii 

that sat iqion the hiU, 
But sare g^rat the nnriee, 

whan the candron gan to boiL 



14 . 



Tjmkin was hangit hie, 

And the fauise noarieebanit 

in the candron was she. 



Kinloeh 1C88, Y, 371, in the hsadwritiiig of Dr Joha HOI 
Barton. 

1 O LAMMiKiy was as good a mason 

as ever bigget stane ; 
He 's bigget Lord Erley's castle, 
bat money he got nane. 

2 It fen oat npon a time 

Lord Earley went from home ; 
He left his lady in his castle, 
bat and his yoang son. 



3 ' Where is the lord o this hoose, 

that caUs me Lammikin ? * 
'He 's on the sea sailing, 
he wiU not come home.' 

4 * Where are the men o this house, 

that caU me T4mimikin ? ' 
' They are at the bam threshing, 
they win not come in.' 



6 ' Where are the maids of this hoose* 
that caU me Lammikin? ' 
' They are at the weU washing, 
they win not come in.' 

6 ' Where is the lady o this hoose, 

that calls me T^mmiViti ? ' 
* She 's in her room shewing, 
she wiU not come down.' 

7 * How shaU we contrive 

for to make her come down ? ' 
< We 11 stick her dear infant, 
and make her come down.' 

8 O Tjammfirin he rocket, 

and the &a8e norice sung. 
While out o the cradle 
the infant's blade sprang. 

9 ' O still my bairn, nance,' 

the lady did cry : 
^ He wiU not still, lady, 
for yoa nor for I.' 



8SS 



10 ' O still mj bttbiiy nuricey 
stiniiiiniri the wan:' 
« He wiU not still, lady, 
for »' his father's Ian.' 



U * Oh stin my baimy nuricey 
stin him wi the keys : ' 
* Oh he winna still, lady, 
lor a' his father's leys.' 

12 * Oh stin my haim, nnrice» 

stin him wi the beU : ' 
' Ok he winna still, lady, 
tm ye come down yerselL' 

13 The firsten step that kdy stepped, 

it was npon a stone ; 
The nexten step that lady stepped, 
she saw him T<ammikin, 

14 The nexten step that lady stepped 

was in her own child's blood, 



15 ^ Oh win I kiU her, norice, 

or wm I let her be?' 
'Kin her, dear Lammikin, 
she was never gade to me.' 

16 ' Oh wanted yon meat, nnrice ? 

or wanted yon fee ? 
Or wanted you anything 
that a lady can gie ? ' 

17 ^ I wanted no meat, lady, 

nor wanted I fee. 
Bat I wanted mony a thing 
that a lady could gie.' 



to Fteity by Ber. P. Parsons, of Wye, near 
AsUord, Kent, AprQ 19, 1775. 



1 Mt lord said to my lady, 
when he went from home. 
Take care of Long Longkin, 
he lies in the lone. 



5 ' Pinch the bairn, noorry, 

pinch it very sore, 
TJntiU the mother 

shan come down below.' 

6 ' Stin the bairn, nnry, 

stin it with the pap : ' 
' It wont be stiUd, madam, 
with neither this nor that.' 



2 My lady said to my lord, 
when he went abroad, 



3 ' I care not for Longkin, 
nor none of his kin. 
For my gate 's fast band, 
and my windows shut in.' 



4 My lord was not gone 

many miles from the place, 
Untin the false Longkin 
came straight to the place. 



7 ^ Stin the bairn, nary, 
stiU it with a ben : ' 
' It wont be stind, madam, 
tin yon cam down yoarselL' 



8 * Come down, Lady Betty, 

the flower of aU year kin. 
And see yoor mother's heart's blood, 
so freely ranning. 

9 Down came Lady Betty, 

her heart fan of woe : 
' Oh take my life, Longkin, ' 
and let my mother go.' 
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10 * Come downi Lady NeUy, 
the flower of aU your km. 
And see yonr sister's heart's Uoodi 
so freely nmning/ 



11 Down came Lady NeUy, 

her heart fall of woe : 
* Oh take my life, Longkin, 
and let my sister go/ 

12 ' Come down, Lady Jenny, etc. 



Motherwell's MS., p. 14, from Mr W. Steele, Greenock. 
• • • • • 



' She 's in her hower dressing,' 
quo the false norse within. 



1 * O WHEBB 's the men of this house ? ' 

quo the Lamkin : 

* They 're in the ham threshing,' 

quo the false nurse within. 

2 * O where 's the women of the house ? ' 

quo the T<amkin : 

* They 're at the well washing,' 

quo the false nurse within. 

3 ^ O where 's the lord of this house ? ' 

quo the Lamkin : 
< He 's in the wood hunting,' 
quo the false nurse within. 

4 * O where 's the lady of the house ? ' 

quo the Tiamkin : 



5 ' O please my bahie, nourrice, 

O please him with the keys : ' 
' He '11 no be pleased, madam, 
let me do what I please.' 

6 * O please my babie, nourrice, 

O please him with the bell :' 
' He '11 no be pleased, madam, 
till ye come down yourselL' 



7 There was blood in the chaumer, 
and blood in the ha, 
And blood in his ladie's room, 
which he liked warst of a'. 



M 



a. Dr Joseph Robertson's Note-Book, Adversaria, p. 60, 
from tradition, b. Ktnloch MSB, VI, 31, in Dr Bobert- 
son's handwriting. 



1 But it fell out upon a day 

Lord Wearie was to gae frae hame. 
And he has left his lady gay 
In his castell to stay her lane. 



2 I<f^w'kit^ rocked, 

and &us8e nourice sang. 
And a' the four tors o the cradle 
red blood sprang. 



3 ' O still my bairn, nourice, 

O still him wi the wan : 
* He winna still, lady, 
for a' his father's Ian.' 

4 * O still my bairn, nourice, 

O still him wi the keys : 
' He winna still, lady, 
for a' his father's leys.' 

5 ' O still my bairn, nourice, 

O still him wi the pap : ^ 
^ He winna still, lady, 
for this nor for that' 

6 ' O still my bairn, nourice, 

O still him wi the bell : ' 
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* He winna still, lady, 
untill ye emn down yenelL' 

7 The finten 8tep she steppet, 
nhe stepped on a stane, 
And the nexten step she stepped, 
she keppit him fanse Lamkin. 



8 The thirden step she steppit, 

she saw her young son's red blood run on, 



9 ^ Ye We killed my balm, Lamkin, 
bat lat mysell be ; 
Te 'se be as weel payit a mason 
as was ever payd a fee.' 



N 



Dr Joseph Robertson's Joarnal of Excarsions, 1828-29, 
No 9. 

1 Lamkin was as gade a mason 

as ever biggit stone ; 
He biggit Laird Earie's house, 
and payment he got none. 

2 O it fell ance upon a day 

Laird Earie went from home, 
And Lamkin came cravin 
his lady alone. 

3 ' O far 's the laird o this place ? 

O neerice, tell me : ' 
'He 's on the sea sailin, 
O Lamkin,' said she. 

4 * O far 's the lady o this place ? 

neerice, tell me : ' 
' She 's up the stair dressin, 
O Lamkin,' said she. 



5 ' O far 's the bairns o this place ? 
neerice, tell me : ' 

* The 're at the scheel 

O Lamkin,' said she. 

* O will I get a word o her, 

neerice ? ' said he. 



6 The first step that lady steppet 
she steppd on a stone ; 
The next step that lady stept 
she met wi T/amkin. 



7 Ere the basin was washen, 
or haf made clean, 
The ladie's heart-bleed 
was rinnin in the reem. 



Kinloch MSS, Y, 375, horn Mrs Forbes, Milne's Court, 
Edinborgh, in the handwriting of Robert Chambers. 



1 ' You have two bright diamonds, 

as bright as the stars, 
Put one on each finger, 
they '11 show you doun stairs.' 

2 The first step this lady took, 

she dreaded no harm ; 

But the second step this lady took, 

she was in Lammikin's arms. 
▼Obn. 42 



3 ' Will I kiU her, nursie, 

or will I let her be ? ' 
* Oh yes, kill her, Lammikin, 
she was never gude to me.* 

4 ' How can [ye] say so, nursie ? 

how can ye say so ? 
For your head neer did ache 
but my heart it was sore. 

5 * Oh spare my life, nursie, 

oh spare my life, spare ; 
Ye '11 haye as mony gowd guineas 
as there 's birds in the air. 
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6 * Oh spare my life, nnnie, 

till my lord comes back ; 
Ye 11 have as mony gowd gaineas 
as the f on of a sack/ 

7 ' Oh yes kill her and 



8 * Gro sconr the silver basiiiy 

go scour it fine. 
For onr lady's heart's blade 
is gentle to tine. 

9 * Go scour the silver skewer, 

oh scour it richt fine, 
For our lady's heart's blude 
is gentle to tine*' 



Herd's MSS, I, 25. 

1 A BETTEB mason than T^immikin 
nevir bnilded wi the stane, 
Wha boilded Lord Weire's castill, 
but wages nevir gat nane. 



2 They stecked doors, they stocked yates, 

dose to the cheik and the chin ; 
They stecked them a' but a little wickit, 
and TAmmikin crap in. 

3 * Now where 's the lady of this castle ? 

nurse, tell to Lammikin : ' 
* She 's sewing up intill her bowir,' 
the fals nourrice she sung. 

4 ^ What sail we do, what sail we say, 

to gar her cum there down ? ' 



' We 11 nip the baby in the cradle, 
the fals nourrice she sung. 

5 Ijammikin nipped the bonie babe, 

while loud fals nourice sings ; 
Lammikin nipped the bony babe, 
while hich the red blude springs. 

6 ' O gentil nourice, please my babe, 

O please him wi the keys : ' 
^ He '11 no be pleased, gay lady, 
grin I 'd sit on my knees.' 

7 * Gude gentil nourice, please my babe, 

O please him wi a knife : ' 
' He winna be pleased, mistress myne, 
gin I wad lay down my lyfe.' 

8 ' Sweet nourice, loud, loud cries my babe, 

O please him wi the bell : ' 
' He winna be pleased, gay lady, 
till ye cum down yourseU.' 



Q 

Finlay's Scottish BalUids, II, 45. 

1 Lammtkik was as gude a mason 
as ever hewed a stane ; 
He biggit Lord Weire's castle, 
but payment gat he nane. 



2 < Where are the lads o this castle ?' 
says the Tiammikin : 
*They are a' wi Lord Weire, hunting,' 
the false nourice did sing. 



3 ' Where are the lasses o this castle ? ' 

says the Lammikin : 
' They are a' out at the washing,' 
the false nourice did sing. 

4 ' But where 's the lady o this house ? ' 

says the Lammikin : 
^ She is in her bower sewing,' 
the false nourice did sing. 

5 ' Is this the bairn o this house ? ' 

says the Lammikin : 
* The only bairn Lord Weire aughts,' 
the false nourice did sing. 
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< Still my bairn, nonrice, 

O still him if ye can : ' 

* He will not still, madam, 

for a' his father's Ian.* 

7 * O gentle noorice, still my bairn, 

O still him wi the keys : ' 

< He will not still, fair lady, 

let me do what I please.' 

8 ' O stin my bairn, kind noorice, 

O still him wi the ring : ' 

* He will not still, my lady, 

let me do any thing.' 



Or wanted ye for any thing 
a fair lady could gie ? * 

11 * I wanted for nae meat, ladie, 

I wanted for nae fee ; 

Bat I wanted for a hantle 

a fair lady could g^e.' 



12 * I wish a' may be weel,' he says, 
' wi my ladie at hame ; 
For the rings upon my fingers 
are bursting in twain.' 



9 The first step she stepped, 
she stepped on a stane ; 
The next step she stepped, 
she met the T«ammikin. 



13 ' There 's bluid in my nursery, 
there 's bluid in my ha, 
There 's bluid in my fair lady's bower, 
an that 's warst of a'.' 



10 * O noorice, wanted ye your meat ? 
or wanted ye your fee ? 



14 O sweet, sweet sang the birdie, 
upon the bough sae hie. 
But little cared false nourice for that, 
for it was her gallows-tree. 



B 



Finlaj's Scottish Ballads, II, 55, "from a manuscript 
lonnerlj written hy an old lady.*' 

1 Whkx Sir Gay and his train 
gaed to hnnt the wild boar, 
He gard bar up his castle, 
behind and before. 

S Anf he bade his fair lady 
gnard weel her young son, 
For wicked Balcanqoal 
great mischief had done. 

3 So she closed a' the windows, 
without and within. 
Bat forgot the wee wicket, 
and Balcanqual crap in. 



4 Syne Balcanqual he rocked, 
and &ose noorice sang. 



Till throogh a' the cradle 
the baby's blood sprang. 

5 ' please the bairn, noorice, 

and please him wi the keys : ' 
' He 'U no be pleased, madam, 
for a' that he sees.' 

6 And Balcanqoal ay rocked, 

while faose noorice sang. 
And throogh a' the cradle 
the baby's blood ran. 

7 * Please the bairn, noorice, 

and please him wi the knife : ' 
'Hell no be pleased, madam, 
tho I 'd g^e my life.' 

8 And Balcanqual still rocked, 

and fause nourice sang. 
While through a* the cradle 
the baby's blood ran. 
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9 ' Now please the baim, noorice, 
and please him wi the bell : ' 
* He '11 no be pleased, madam, 
till ye come yonrselL' 

10 Down came this fair lady, 
tripping down the stair, 
To see her sick bairn, 
bat retomed never mair. 



11 * Now scour the bason, Jenny, 
and scour 't very clean. 
To haad this lady's blood, 
for she 's of noble kin.' 



Motherwell*8 Note-Book, fol. I a 

1 Lambkin was as brave a builder 
as eer built a stane, 
And he built Lord Cassillis house, 
an for payment he gat nane. 



2 My lord said to my lady, 
when he went abroad, 
Tak care o fause Lamkin, 
for he sleeps in the wood. 



T 



Recited to me by Ellen Healj, January 14, 1881, as sung 
by Moll Lochnie, a woman of about seyenty, at a place near 
Killamey, before 1867. 

1 * Where is the lord ? 

or is he within ? ' 
' He 's gone to New England, 
to dine with the king.' 

2 ' Where is his horses ? 

or where is his men ? ' 

* They 're gone to New England, 

to wait upon him.' 

3 ' Where is his lady ? 

or is she within ? ' 

* She 's in her bedchamber, 

all in her lying in.' 

4 ' Can I get at her, 

with thousands of lands? 
Can I get at her, 

to make her understand ? ' 

5 * You cannot get at her, 

with thousands of lands ; 
You cannot get at her, 
to make her understand.' 

6 ' Lady, come down, 

and please your child,' 



7 * Can't you please my child 

with white bread and breast^wine ? ' 
* lady, come down, 
and please him awhile.' 

8 ' How can I go down, 

this cold winter's night, 
Without a fire in the kitchen, 
or candle to light ? ' 

9 * You 've got nine bright lamps, 

just as bright as the king ; 
Lady, come down, 

and light one of them.' 

10 . 

..... 
False Lantin he took her 
so brave in his arms. 

11 Saying, Where is your friend, 

or where is your foe, 
That will hold the gold basin, 
your heart's blood to flow ? 

12 * My nurse is not my friend, 

my nurse is my foe ; 
She 'U hold the gold basin, 
my heart's blood to flow. 



SS9 



13 * O spare my life 

for one snznmer's day, 
And I H give yon as xnneh money 
as tliere 's sand in the sea.' 

14 ' I H not spare yonr life 

for one sommer^s day, 
And I wont have as mneh numey 
as tliere 's sand in the sea.' 

15 ' O spare me my life 

milal one o'clock, 
And 1 11 giye yon Qaeen Betsie, 
the flower of the flock.' 

16 ' O mama, dear mama, 

then please him awhile ; 



My dada is coming, 
he 's dressed in great style.* 

17 False Lantin he heard 

the words from the high. 
Saying, Yonr mama is dead, 
and away I will fly. 

18 'O dada, dear dada, 

do not hlame me, 
T is nurse and false Lantin 
hetrayed yonr ladie.' 

19 ' 1 11 bury my mama 

against the wall. 
And 111 hniy my baha, 
white all, white alL' 



a. The Billad Book, bj WiUiun AllTHgham, p. joam^ 
pAit of a Terrion song bj a nnne in the family of a relative 
in IreUmL b. The nme, p. 297, No 56, a oomponndod xer- 



1 As my lord and my lady 
were oat walking one day, 
Says my lord to my lady. 
Beware of T<amkin. 



2 ^O why should I fear him, 
or any such man, 



When my doors are well barrd, 
and my windows well pinnd ? ' 



3 ' O keep yonr gold and silver, 

it will do yon some good ; 
It will buy yon a coffin, 
when you are dead.' 

4 There 's blood in the kitchen, 

and blood in the hall. 
And the young Mayor of England 
lies dead by the walL 



Harris MS^ No 28, foL 27 b, Miss Sejmoiir, LethnoL 

I WALD be very sorry 
to wash a basin clean, 



To baud my mither's heart's blude, 
that 's comin, an I ken. 



C. 21', 22*. Motherwell suggests mother /or lady. 
After 22, "a stanza, forgotten by the reciter, 
which purported that on the night his lady 
was murdered, the ring on Lord Arran's 
finger broke." 
P. b. 1*. he got on. 1*, 2*. who lives. 

3^ The doors are . . . windows are. 

3'. There is not . . . where a mouse can. 



4'. For he. 5^ the windows all pinned. 

5\ But one : Lankin. 

7'. she 's in her high chamber. 

8*. young heir. 9*. we 'U prick him, we 'U. 
10^. They pricked him, they. 
10'. false nurse . . . drop in. 
11'. my son Johnson. 
12S 14', 16«. Come down. 
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13. wanting. 14*. and nurae. 
16*. And there 'b no fire burning, nor lamp. 
16'. all by. 

17'. much money. 18. toanting. 
19, 20, 21. Nancy. 20'. golden baain. 
22', 23'. Long wnntiiig. 23'. close by. 
Q. " A friend of the lady who contributed our 
copy of this ballad gave a transcript to Miss 
London, who published it in the Drawing 
Room Scrap Book for 1836, in wluch, with- 
ont any authority, she lays the scene of the 
marder in Cumberland." 
Variations in tfie Lyrawing Room Scrap Book : 
7', 8', 9'. Where arc. 
11, 13 are given in Halliwell's Nursery Rhymes 
of England, ed. 1874, p. 212, No 403, icUh 
ordy thit variation: 11', when ye lord. 
I. 5'. marble atane, indistinct in t/ie MS. 

7'. . . . her gang. 
K. JJier 4. He was in league with the nurse, 
who let him in to one of the low rooms. 
Jfter 12. Whilst he and tlie nuree are plun- 
dering the house, the lord comes home, and 
avenges himself upon these wicked villains. 
L. 2^ woman. 

M. a. After 1. And a' the servants were frae 
hame ; Lamkio made up wi the fauss 

2 followt 8. 
b. Begins with a stanza very near toN 1: 



Yon proud cutle, tae stately built, 
I sail gar reck wi the f)*ro. 



And syne lie brewed a black revenge. 
Anil syne he vowed a vow. 

'Now byde at harae, my !uve, my lyfe, 

I warde ye byde at hame; 
Oh gang nao to this day's hunting. 

To leave me a' my lane. 

' Tealrene, yeatrene, I dreamt my bower 

Of red, red blude was fn; 
Gin ye gang to this black hunting, 

I lall hae caus to rue.' 



' Wha looks to dreams, my w 

Ye hae nae caua lo fcare : ' 
And dyne be 'a klat her comely cheik. 

And eyne the starting teare. 

And ayne ho 'b gane to the good greeoo wodo^ 1 

And ehe Co ber painted bowir. 
And she '■ ganl steck doors, windows, yatei, 

OI caetle, ha and tower. 

After 8 follow these five stanzas, found aZtoii 
Herd's MSS, II, 97 : 

And when abe saw the red, red blade, 

A loud Bcrich eerie hed she : 
' O monnter, monster, spare the child 

Wha never akaithed tbee. 



And he has built Lord Wearle a castle- 
But payment he got nane. 

1*. once upon : Wearie went frae. 
2 follows 6. 

2'. Lamkin he rockit and the. 
2'. Till to the four tors o the cradle the. 
3'. a wand. 8 is omitted. 
9'. as eer was paid. 
N. 6'. first steppd. 

P. Sleeen of the nineteen staiisias of Herd's ver- 
sifjn are spuHoua, and mani/ of the others 
have been ta^npered wit/i. The vietre is 
disturbed or changed. 
Stanza 4 is mnilted in Herd's printed copy. 
After 1 follow : 



Sen yon 



e my guerdon 



O spare, and ye aall hae of gould 
What ye can carry hame.' 



'Dai 



not your gowd,' he sayd, 

nt not your fee; 
been wronged by your lord, 
sail black vengenco drie. 



' Here are nae aerfa to guard your halla, 

Noe trusty epearamen here; 
They sound the horn in good greene wode. 

And chase the doe and deer. 

' Tho merry sonnda the gude greene wode. 



Ho hes done me skailh and gcom.' 
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Far qnha, te, rtft, wha, ye are printed. 

Of the thtriTf-five gtanzas printed by Finlay, 
seventeen, or 2, 3, 6-9, 12 (?), 14, 16 (?), 18, 
19, 21-25, are derived from Herd's version, 
P, all hie epurioug verse* being retaiited. 
There are gome variatvms, due to imperfect 
recollection. Of the remaining eighteen, 4, 
28, 29, 31, 34 are clearly by a modem pm. 
There are some twelve genuine stanzas, 1, 
10, 11, 13, 15, 17, 20, 26. 27. 30. 32, 33, 
lohich are independent of Herd. Tu!o more, 
Finlay's 12, 16, have been left with these 
because they vary considerably from Serd, 
and may possibly be traditionaL So may 
the following be, Finlay's 35 and last ; but 
I thinli it is not. 

They carried him a' airts o wind, 

Aod micUe pnin had he ; 
At last before Lonl Weire's gate 

They hanged him on the tree. 

This second version of Finlay's has been writ- 
ten over. Bis fourth stanza and his lastsix 
owe nothing to tradition. Finlay himself 
" restored " the name of Balwearie from a 
recited copy " in preference to that of Sr. 
Guy, or Gray, which the MS. beara, as it 
makes the ballad appear more decidedly 
local." 



AfierZ: 

HiBn np Rpak fause nourice : 
' hute up to the tower, 

Soneboily koock* at the gate, 
bauldly and dowr.' 

AfierM: 

She '» lifted her baby, 

■nd kissed cheek and chin, 

And hia ance roay lips, 
bui Dae breath was wiLhiD. 

' Fure weel, my sweet hnby, 

ye'«e left me nlane; 
But I fee my deaib eoming, 

I neeilaa make luaoe.' 

They 've taen th'ia fair lady. 

and tied her wi bimdii, 
And ID her iweet hi-art'a blood 

they 've dipped ihcir hands. 




BatweaHo and his train 

cam hame weary at ei 
Nae voice gied them welci 

nae light could be seen. 

' Open, dear lady, 

my castle to me : ' 
Nae voice gied 

nae voice wm to gie. 

S. "Lamhkin. . . . 27 stanzas." 
T. After 6 : '• The nurse said tUs, and the false 
Lantin stabbed the bahy. He bribed the 
to make the lady come down and 
please the child. It told how he stabbed 
the baby, what kind of knife be hod, and 
how he put it through the baby." 
U. b. Allingham's copy is principally composed of 
14 stanzas of A, 9 ofQ, 5 of Q, 1 ofB. 
So much of the following stanzas as is in 
larger ttjpe may be regarded as derived, 
partially or wliolly, from, the " copy taken 
down from the mouth of an Irish n 
the family of & relative of the editor." 

6 What care I for Lamkin, 

or any of his gang? 
1 11 keep my doors weel guarded, 
my vrindows all peond in.' 

7 When all the doors were guarded, 

and all the windows shut, 
There wae still one little window, 
and that one waa forgot. 

13 ' And how are we to bring her down ? ' 
■ays the Lamkla : 
' Pinch the babe in the cradle here,' 
says the fause nourice to him. 

18 The first step the lady stepped, 

■ho stepped on a slane ; 
The last slep the lady stepped, 
there sbe met LamklD. 

19 ' mercy, mercy, Lamkin, 

have mercj upon me I 
harm ye not my little son, 
I pray you let him be.' 
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23 Lord Weare he sat in Eoglmndy 
a drinking o the wine ; 
He felt his heart fa heavy 
at this very same time. 

25 He sailed in his bonny ship 
upon the saut searfaem ; 



He leapd up on his horse 
and swiftly he rade hame. 

27 ' O whas blade is this,' he says, 
' that lies in the bower ? ' 
* It is yoar lady's heart's blade, 
where T<amkin he slew her.' 



94 

YOUNG WATERS 



Percy's Reliques, 1765, II, 172. 



Percy took this ballad "from a copy 
printed not long since at Glasgow, in one 
sheet 8yo," and he informs us that the world 
was indebted for its publication to the Lady 
Jean Hume, sister to the Earl of Hume. 
Maidment, Scotish Ballads and Songs, His- 
torical and Traditionary, II, 62, gives the ti- 
tle of the first edition as follows : Young 
Waters, an Ancient Scotish Poem, never be- 
fore printed. Glasgow : printed and sold by 
Robert and Andrew Foulis. mdggly. Small 
4to, pp. 8. He does not say whether he 
prints from the original edition. The ballad 
was repeated in Herd's Ancient and Modern 
Scots Songs, 1769, p. 238 ; in Ritson's Scot- 
ish Song, 1794, II, 181, with the variation of 
a word or two ; and in Pinkerton's Select 
Scotish Ballads, 1783, I, 72, with arbitrary 
changes. 

Motherwell, Minstrelsy, Introduction, p. 
Ixviii, note 16, says he had never met with 
any traditionary version of this ballad. There 
ia a copy in die Skene MSS, p. 23, which 
in all likelihood was learned by the writer 
from print. Buchan, who may generally be 
relied upon to produce a longer ballad than 
anybody else, has * Young Waters ' in thirty- 
nine stanzas, ^^ the only complete version which 
he had ever met." Of this copy I will only say 
that everything which is not in the edition of 
1755 (itself a little the worse for editing) is a 



counterfeit of the lowest description. Never- 
theless it is given in an appendix ; for much 
the same reason that thieves are photographed. 

It is possible, and Aytoun, I, 93, thinks 
highly probable, that this ballad may have 
been founded on some real event in Scottish 
history ; but Aytoun shows a commendable 
discretion in his conclusion that, ^^ though vari- 
ous conjectures have been hazarded as to its 
origin, none appear sufficiently plausible to 
warrant their adoption," an opinion in which 
Maidment fully concurs. Chambers, who un- 
hesitatingly accepted Buchan's ballad, did not, 
in 1829, entertain the least doubt that Young 
Waters was one of the Scottish nobles exe- 
cuted by James I after his return from his 
captivity in England, and very probably Wal- 
ter Stuart, second son of the Duke of Albany : 
The Scottish Ballads, p. 84. Thirty years 
later he had no more doubt that the ballad 
was composed by Lady Wardlaw. 

A Scandinavian ballad, historical to the ex- 
tent that one version has historical names, 
exhibits the principal incidents of the short 
story of * Young Waters.' Danish. *Folke 
Lovmandsen og Dronning Helvig,* texts of the 
16th century, Grundtvig, III, 691, No 178, 
A-D.* Swedish. A, ^ Falkvard Lagerman- 
son,' tradition of this century, Arwidsson, II, 

* D, which is made up from the three others, is translated 
by Prior, II, 160, No 65. 
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62, No 80. B, maniiBcript of the last ceDtory, 
Gnindtvig, III, 697. The king and queen, Dan- 
ish B, are Magnus I of Sweden and bis wife Hel- 
vig (died 1290, 1325). Folke Lovmandsan is 
in high fayor with dames and maids, but espe- 
cially with the queen, to whose service be is de- 
voted. A little wee page plays the part of the 



wily lord of 'Young Waters' in exciting the 
king's jealousy. The innocent young knight is 
rolled down hill in a tun set with knives. 

Translated by Grundtvig, No 7, p. 48 ; Her- 
der, II, 68 ; Doring, p. 883 ; AUingham's copy 
by Enortz, Lieder uud Romanzen Alt-E!ng- 
lands. No 8, p. 33 ; Buchan's by Gerhard, p. 8. 



1 About Yule, when the wind blew enle, 

And the roond taUes began, 
A there is eom to our king's court 
Mony a weU-favoozd man. 

2 The queen kukt owre the castle-wa. 

Beheld baith dale and down. 
And then she saw Young Waters 
Cum riding to the town. 

3 His footmen they did rin before, 

His horsemen rade behind ; 

Ane mantel of the burning gowd 

Did keip him frae the wind. 

4 Gowden-graithd his horse before. 

And siller^hod behind ; 
The horse Young Waters rade upon 
Was fleeter than the wind. 

6 Out then spake a wylie lord. 
Unto the queen said he, 
* O tell me wha 's the fairest face 
Bides in the company ? ' 

6 ' I Ve sene lord, and I 've sene laird, 

And knights of high degree, 
Bat a fiurer &ice than Young Waters 
Ifine ejrne did never see.' 

7 OA then spaek the jealous king. 

And an angry man was he: 
'O if he had been twice as fiur, 
You micht have excepted me.' 



8 ' You 're neither laird nor lord,' she says, 

< Bot the king that wears the crown ; 
There is not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down.' 

9 For a' that she could do or say, 

Appeasd he wad nae bee, 
Bot for the words which she had said, 
Young Waters he maun dee. 

10 They hae taen Young Waters, 

And put fetters to his feet ; 
They hae taen Young Waters, 
And thrown him in dungeon deep. 

11 ' Aft I have ridden thro Stirling town 

In the wind bot and the weit ; 
Bot I neir rade thro Stirling town 
Wi fetters at my feet 

12 ' Aft have I ridden thro Stirling town 

In the wind bot and the rain ; 
Bot I neir rade thro Stirling town 
Neir to return again.' 

13 They hae taen to the heiding-hill 

His young son in his craddle. 
And they hae taen to the heiding-hill 
His horse bot and his saddle. 

14 They hae taen to the heiding-hill 

EQslady fair to see. 
And for tiie words the queen had spoke 
Young Waters he did dee. 



Qphen, xoung, etc, are printed when, young. 
3^* And eorreeted to Ane in the eeeond edition of 
thsBdiques. 



5\ But Bitson, Maidment^ Out 
10^ '. Waters and : and is carried an to thefoUow* 
ingline. 
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Bachan's Ballads of the North of ScoUand, 1, 15. 

1 It fell about the gnde Yule time, 
When caps and stoups gaed roun, 
Down it came bim Young Waters, 
To welcome James, our king. 

S The great, the great, rade a' together, 
The sma came a' behin. 
But wi Young Waters, that braye koight. 
There came a gay gatherin. 

8 The horse Young Waters rade upon, 
It cost him bunders nine ; 
For be was siller-shod before, 
And gowd-graitb bad behin. 

4 At ilka tippit o his horse mane 

There bang a siller bell ; 
The wind was loud, ibe steed was proud, 
And tbej gae a sindrjr knell. 

5 The king be lay ower 's casUe-wa, 

Beheld baiih dale and down. 
And be beheld bim Young Waters, 
Come riding to ibe town. 

6 He tnrnd bim right and round about, 

And to the queen said be. 
Who is the bravest man, my dame. 
That ever your een did see ? 

7 * I 'ye seen lairds, and I 'ye seen lords, 

And knights o higb degree. 
But a braver man than Young Waters 
My een did never see.' 

8 He tumd bim right and roun about. 

And ane angry man was be : 
* O wae to you, my dame, the queen. 
Ye might bae excepted me I ' 

9 ' Ye are nae laird, ye are nae lord. 

Ye are the king that wears the crown ; 
There 's nae a lord in fair Scotland 
But unto you maun a' bow dowut' 

10 ' O lady, for your love-cboicing. 

Ye ^all win to your will ; 
The mom, or I eat or drink. 
Young Waters I '11 gar kill.' 

11 * And nevertheless,' the king coud say, 

* Ye might bae excepted me ; 
Yea for yea,' the king coud say, 

* Young Waters be shall die. 



12 ' Likewise for your ill-wyled wordf, 
Ye sail bae cause to mourn ; 
Gin ye badna been sae big wi child, 
Ye on a bill sud bum.' 

18 Young Waters came before the king. 
Fell low down on bb knee : 
* Win up, win up, Young Waters, 
What 's tbis I bear o tbee ? ' 

14 < What ails the king at me,' be said, 

' What ails the king at me? ' 
' It is tauld me tbe day, sir knight. 
Ye 've done me treasonie.' 

15 ' Liars will lie on fell gude men, 

Sae will they do on me ; 
I wudna wish to be tbe man 
That liars on wudna lie.' 

16 ' Nevertheless,' the king coud say, 

* In prison Strang gang ye ; 

O yea for yea,' tbe king coud say, 

* Yonng Waters, ye shall die.' 

1 7 Syne they bae taen him Young Waters, 

Laid bim in prison Strang, 
And left bim there wi fetters boun. 
Making a heavy mane. 

18 ' Aft bae I ridden thro Striveling town 

Thro heavy wind and weet ; 
But neer rade I thro Striveling town 
Wi fetters on my feet. 

19 < Aft bae I ridden thro Striveling town 

Thro heavy wind and rain ; 
But neer rade I thro Striveling town 
But thought to ridden 't again.' 

20 They brought him to tbe heading-bill. 

His horse hot and his saddle ; 
And they brought to the heading-hill 
His young son in his cradle. 

21 And they brought to the heading-hill 

His hounds intill a leisb ; 
And they brought till the beading-hill 
His gos-hawk in a jess. 

22 King James be then rade up the bill, 

And mony a man him wi, 
And called on his trusty page 
To come right speedilie. 

28 « Ye '11 do ye to the Earl o Mar, 
For he sits on yon bill ; 
Bid him to loose the brand frae his bodie, 
Young Waters for to kill.' 



S4S 



54 ' O gaOit f Grind,* the Evl be Hid, 

* The like rad eer fa me. 
If J bodie eer md weir the farmd 
Him gan Tonng Wsten die.'' 

55 !nieii he bis looed bis tnutr bnmd 

And euteii*tiii the eea ; 
Saji, Nerer 1st them get a bnmd 
Tin it eome beck to 



SS The aedfold it prepared 
And be did moimt it bie^ 
And a* fpectaton that irere tbere, 

Uint 



IS He oaDd vptm Ae headinnan, then, 
A pone o govrd bia gae ; 
Sn% Do Toar office, beadtoiaa, bor, 
Asd mak nae mair delav. 



medaaa. 



d; 



Obead me eocm, bead 
Aad jut me out o pine ; 

Tat it ii br the king^e 
Gang bead me tsn bis w>Tn 



14 Ibo by bim I *m cxmdemnd to die, 
I *m Iiei>e to bit ain kin ; 
And far the trotb, 1 11 jdaialy teH, 
I am bis nster^s eon. 



27 * O bad jour tongnea, mr brethren 
And monm nae mair for me ; 
Te *re eneking graee frae a 
For there ii nane to gie. 



28 ' Ye ^11 tak a bit o canTas cbutb 

And pit it ower m j ee ; 
And Jack, m j man, re *I1 be at band 
Tbe hour that I sod die. 

29 * Sjne aff je ^ tak m j Unidy aaik, 

Gie it faiir Margaret Grabame ; 
For ibe maj cnree tbe dowie dell 
That bcooght King Jamee liim bame. 



SO • Ye 'n bid her 
And mak it 
For afarawer 
WiU 



her bed nazrow, 
wide; 
tbao Yoong Waters 
bjber aide. 



SI 'Bid her do weel to mj yoimg son. 
And gie bim noraes three ; 
For gin be live to be a man. 
King James will gar bim die.* 



S5 * Gin je *Te mr siater'^B son,' be aaid, 
^ It is nnkent to me ; * 
' O mindna ye on your siater Beaa, 
That liTos in l3m Frendi ooontrie ? * 

S€ ' Gin Bess tiben be yoor nuther dear. 
As I troat well die be, 
Gae bame^ gae bame, Yoong Waters, 
Ye *se neer be slain by 



57 Bnt be lay bj bis napkin fine. 

Was aaft aa oay silk. 
And on tbe Uodc be laid bis neck. 
Was whiter than tbe milk. 

58 Says, Strike the blow, ye beadaman, bojc. 

And that right apeedilie ; 
It *s never be said. Here gaes a knig^ 
Was aaoe oondemnd to die. 

59 Tbe bead was taen frae Yoong Waters, 

And mony tears for htm shed ; 
Bnt mair did monm for fair Mazgaret^ 
As raving she lyes mad. 
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A. Communicated to Bishop Percy, 1770. 

B. < The Broom o the Cathery Enowes,' Motherwell's 
MS^ p. 290. 

C. Notes and Qneries, Sixth eries, YII, 275, 1888. 

D. Skene MSS, p. 61, stonzas 19-24 : 1802-03. 

B. < Lady Musry/ Buchan's MSS, II, 186 ; « Waren- 
ston and the Duke of York's Daughter,' Buchan*8 



Ballads of the North of Scotland, 11, 190, stanaaa 
16-22. 

F. Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, YI, 476, 1882. 

O. a. * The Golden Key,' Notes and Queries, Sixtli 
Series, YI, 416. b. The same, p. 269. 

H. « The Golden Ball.' a. Baring-Gould's Appendix 
to Henderson's Notes on the Folk Lore of the North- 
em Counties of England and the Borders, 1866, p. 833. 
b. Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, X, 354, 1884. 



D, E form the conclusion of a ballad which 
belongs to the series of ^ Mary Hamilton,' or 
*The Queen's Mary/ and give an entirely 
wrong turn to that distressful tragedy. 

F had become a children's game, the last 
stage of many old ballads : see the notes. In 
G and H the verses are set in a popular tale, 
and a characteristic explanation is furnished 
of the danger which the heroine has incurred : 
she has lost a golden key, or a golden ball, 
which had been entrusted to her. See, again, 
the notes. 

All the English versions are defective and 
distorted, as comparison will show. In many 
others, both from northern and southern Eu- 
rope, a young woman has fallen into the hands 
of coi'sairs ; father, mother, brother, sister, re- 
fuse to pay ransom, but her lover, in one case 
husband, stickles at no price which may be 
necessary to retrieve her. 

We will begin with the best ballad of the 
cycle, the Sicilian ^ Scibilia Nobili,' commu- 
nicated to Nuove Effemeridi Siciliane, Nuova 
Serie, I, 628, 1874, by Salvatore Struppa, as 
sung by a peasant woman in the neighbor- 
hood of Marsala, 151 verses.* Tunisian cor- 

* Liehrecht was the fir»t to call attention to this ballad- 
eycle, Zur Volkskande, p. 222, repeating, with enlargement, 
an article in Zeitschrift fur deutsche Pbilologie, IX, 63. He 
gi^es the Sicilian text, and a Balearic and a F&roe, presently 



sairs, learning of the marriage of the king's 
daughter, fit out a strong force, and when they 
are near port change caps, to pass for Chris- 
tians. They knock at Scibilia's.door, and, on 
her refusing to open, her husband being 
a-hunting, burst the door in, and carry her on 
board ship. Her husband goes to the shore 
weeping, and offers her captors her weight in 
gold ; they will not give her up for a shipf ol* 
He begs to be allowed a word with her: why 
has she let herself be carried off, and who will 
nurse her boy ? She refuses to eat, drink, or 
sleep. The sailors fall asleep, and Scibilia 
drops into the sea. They take silk ladders to 
recover her ; she weeps always. (It would be 
superfluous to do more than point to the fact 
that the story is not well compacted, or al- 
together rational, as we have it.) The lady, 
turning to a sailor, says, Can you tell me 
how the wind is? If north or south, I will 
go to my father. No opposition is made by 
the pirates, who had but just now refused a 
shipful of gold for her. ^^My dear father, 
will you ransom me ? " " For how much, my 
dear daughter ? *' ^^ Three lions, three falcons, 
and four pillars of gold." ^^ I cannot lose so 

to be noticed, with translations, and points out other paral* 
lels. Reifferscbeid made additions in his Westf&Iische Volks- 
lieder, p. 10, p. 138 ff. I have not at hand the Effemaridi 
for 1874. 
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much moDey: how mach better lose yoal** 
She is arged by her captors to eat and drink, 
bat will not eat, drink, or sleep, fpr her boy 
is starving. She again makes for the coast, 
weeping ever, and the foregoing scene, from 
the inquiry as to the wind, is repeated with 
mother, brother, sister* All say it is better 
to lose her than so mach money. She finally 
tries her husband, who answers. Better lose 
all this gold ; it is enough if yon are not lost 
And after three days the father died. ^^ And 
let him die; I will dress all in red.** And 
after three days the mother died. ^^ And let 
her die; I will dress all in yellow." And 
after three days the brother died. ^* And let 
him die; I will dress all in green.*' And 
after three days the sister died. '^ And let 
her die; I will dress all in white. And if 
my dear husband dies, I will dress in black.'* 

SpaTilwh, A. a, *La Donzella,* Die Ba- 
learen in Wort und Bild geschildert, II, 268 
(privately printed by the Archduke Ludwig 
Salvmtor, Leipzig, 1871, a book which I have 
not been able to obtain), Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskonde, p. 281 ; b, Briz, Cansons de la 
Terra, IV, 15, from a Majorcan revista. B. 
« Lo Reseat,' Briz, lY, 13. C. ' La Cautiva,' 
Mil4, Romancerillo, p. 257, No 261. In A a 
maid, who is embroidering a handkerchief by 
the seashore, lacking silk, hails a vessel, and 
asks if they have any. She is invited to come 
aboard and see if they have what she requires. 
She falls asleep, and the sailors put off. This 
beginning is like that of another very common 
ballad. The maid is wakened by the singing 
of the sailors, and asks them to put into the 
pott where her father is. What follows cor- 
responds to the English^ballad. *^ Father, will 
joa zansom me? The Moors offer me for 
." '* Dear daughter, how much do they 
? " *^ I am yours for a hundred crowns." 
** Daughter, I will not pay a penny for you." 
The scene is repeated with mother, brother, 
and sister, all of whom make the same answer 
as the father, and then with the lover ; but his 
reply is, I would not give you up for all the 
world. 



The first five stanzas of A are wanting in B, 
which b^ns, accordingly, at the point where 
the maid asks to have the ship put about. The 
sister is omitted in B, as also in A b. C is 
shortened still further, beginning with the ap- 
peal to the father, and omitting both sister 
and brother. 

F&rde. * Frfsa Vfsa,' communicated by 
Hammershaimb, with other ballads, to the 
Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 1849-51, p. 95. Fri- 
sian pirates are carrying away a maid. She 
weeps and beats her hands, and cries. Wait, 
my father will ransom me ; he will ransom me 
with his castles ; he will not let me perish in 
Friesland. The father answers, I have only 
two castles ; neither of them can I give up for 
thee ; indeed thou mayst perish in Friesland. 
The Frisians are starting off again. The maid 
b^s them to stop ; her mother will redeem 
her with her kirtles. But the mother says, I 
have but two kirtles, and neither of them can 
I give up for thee ; indeed tbou mayst perish 
in Friesland. Once more the Frisians are 
about to put off. The maid says her lover 
will redeem her with his ships. The lover 
loyally responds, I have only two ships ; both 
will I gladly part with for thee ; thou shalt 
not perish in Friesland. It appears from a 
note of Hammershaimb that the ballad might 
be extended indefinitely by the maid's calling 
upon brother, sister, and friends to redeem her 
with their respective valuables.* 

Icelandio. A ballad briefly mentioned at 
p. 20 f of the volume of the Antiquarisk Tids- 
skrift, before cited. The Frisians call out. 
Bear the Danish maid to the ships I * Bide, 
Frisians, bide ; my kinsfolk will redeem me.' 
Upon the sixth appeal, to her lover, the maid 
is ransomed. 

Swedish. * Den Borts&lda,' the same bal- 
lad as the Faroe and the Icelandic, with an 
absurd introductory stanza, in which the maid 
is said to have been sold into the heathen 
land by her parents for a bit of bread ; whence 
the title. A. a, Afzelius, No 15, I, 73 ;t 
b, Hofberg, Nerikes Gamla Minnen, p. 256, 
No 5. B. Afzelius, 1, 134. C. Rancken, N&r 



* ^Legm hut nu fortsettes Tidere" Slight imply that the t Translated by Geoige Stepheos in the Fora'sn Qnar- 
Wlad wae wed at a game; bat it la presamable that the terlj ReTiew, XXVI, 31. 
urthor would hare been ezplidty had he meant this. 
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gra prof aC folks&ng, p. 6, No 2, with collation 
of three other copies. D. Eva Wigstrom, 
Folkdiktning, I, 62, No 29. B. Oberg, in 
Amioson, Bidrag, I, 23. F. Axelson, Vester- 
dalame, p. 174, No 2, three stanzas, the rest 
said to be ^^ entirely like *' the Afzelius copies, 
which differ considerably. A maid is in the 
hands of sea-rovers, and they are on the point 
of ro^ng off with her. She wrings her hands, 
and calls to them to wait a while. She sees 
her father coming, who will redeem her with 
his oxen, and so she shall escape going to the 
heathen land to pine away. The father says 
he has but oxen two : the one he shall be using, 
the other he shall keep — l&ta st& ; and she will 
not scape going to the heathen land. The 
sailors lower their oars. The maid wrings her 
hands, and calls to them again to wait ; she 
sees her mother coming, who will redeem her 
with her gold caskets. The mother says she 
has of gold caskets but two : the one she shall 
be using, the other shall let stay. The maid 
sees her sister, who will redeem her with her 
gold crowns. The sister has but two gold 
crowns, one of which she shall be using, the 
other will let be. The maid sees her brother, 
who will redeem her with his foals. The 
brother has but two foals: the one he shall be 
using, the other he will let be, and she will not 
scape from going to the heathen land to pine 
away. Then the maid sees her true-love com- 
ing, and calls to him to redeem her with his 
gold rings. ** Of gold rings," he says, " I 
have no more than twelve : with six I shall 
redeem thee, six thou shalt have thyself ; so 
thou scapest going to the heathen land to pine 
away." 

This is the story in A, and the chief varia- 
tions of the other copies are in the things 
which the maid proposes to her kindred and 
her lover to redeem her with, and the number 
of these which they profess to have. The 
spuriousness of the introductory stanza, in 
which the girl is said to have been sold into 
the heathen land for dire need, is evident. 
The family have two oxen, two gold caskets, 
two gold crowns, two foals ; or even houses, 
gold caskets, gold chains, mills, more than five, 
B, and no doubt everything handsome about 



them. In D the father is even a king. B, F 
lack this beginning. C concludes with a per- 
missible imprecation on the part of the 
lover : 

' Cursed be thy father, cursed be thy mother, 
Cursed be thy sister, and even so thy brother ! ' 

In Danish the ballad occurs in manuscripts, 
and has been printed as a broadside: Berg- 
strom's Afzelius, II, 63* 

German. A. Grater's Idunna nnd Her- 
mode, 1814, p. 76, communicated by Abra- 
hamsbn, one of the editors of the Danske 
Yiser, as learned by him from a maid-servant 
of his mother, in Sleswig, not long after 1760* 
B. ^ Liebesprobe,' Eretzschmer-Zuccalmaglio, 
II, 54, No 22, ^' from North Germany," appar- 
ently a little retouched. C. ^Des Liebaten 
Liebe die grosste Liebe,' Hoffmann und Ricb- 
ter, p. 43, No 23, Silesia. D. ' Loskauf,* Erk's 
Liederhort, p. 186, No 40, Saxony. B. * Das 
losgekaufte Madchen,' Erk und Irmer, n, 
52, No 63, Saxony. F. *Loskauf,* Erk*s 
Liederhort, p. 138, No 40*, Brandenburg. O. 
^ O Schipmann,' Reiffenberg, p. 138, West- 
phalia. H. ^ O Schipmann,' Reiffenberg, p. 10, 
No 5, Westphalia. I. ^ Loskauf,' Uhland, p. 
267, No 117, Westphalia. J. KoWer, in An- 
zeiger fiir deutsches Alterthum, VI, 268, from 
Friedrich Kind in " Abend-Zeitung, 1819, No 
164, Kind's Erzahlungen, 1822, p. 77," Auser- 
wahlte Unterhaltungen, Wien, 1827, I, 20. 
^ Die Losgekaufte,' in Kretzschmer, 1, 181, is 
rewritten ; 'Loskauf,' in Simrock, No 39, p. 90, 
is made up from a variety of copies. Several 
of the versions come very near to one another, 
especially C-F, nor is there any noteworthy 
difference in the story of the whole series, save 
a single point in the last three. A maid whom 
seamen are carrying off begs them to stop 
or put back to land ; she has a &ther who will 
not abandon her. She begs her father to part 
with coat, house, hat, watch, or bull, to save 
her from drowning ; the father refuses. Then, 
as before, she successively and vainly entreats 
her mother to redeem her with gold chain, 
ring, apron, gown, or silver trinkets ; her 
brother with silver buckles, hat, horse, sword, 
or coat; her sister with apron, dress, shoes. 
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green wreath, or pearl wreath. Two of the 
foar relatiyes are wanting in H, I, J. All of 
her blood refusing to ransom the maid, she 
calls upon her lover to sacrifice sword, horse, 
^^g> golden hill, to save her, or, in H, I, J, to 
sell himself to the oar, and the lover is ready 
in every case. The redemption is not from 
slavery in a foreign land, but from drowning. 

Bethonian. The ballad is known all over 
Esthonia, and a copy composed of two closely 
resembling versions is given by Neus, Ehst- 
nische Yolkslieder, p. 109, * Die Ausgeloste.' 
A girl, taken captive in war, asks that the 
boats may put in, in order that she may find 
aome one to buy her off. She appeals first to 
her mother, who might redeem her with the 
beet of three aprons which she possesses, one 
of which is of gold web, another of silver, an- 
other of brass. A daughter, answers the 
mother, is a thing of to-day and to-morrow ; 
my aprons are for life. Her father is next 
adced to ransom her with the best of three 
bolls which he owns, which have a horn of 
gold, silver, and brass respectively. His 
daughter is his for two days, his bulls for life. 
The brother is entreated to save her by the 
sacrifice of the best of his three horses, which 
have severally manes of gold, silver, and brass. 
His sister is his for two days, his horse for 
life. The sister is asked to part with the 
beat of her three wreaths, which are of gold, 
silver, brass, for an only sister's sake. A 
sister is hers for a month or two, her wreath 
for life. Finally the maid turns to her true- 
love, who has three hats, one of brass, one 
of silver, one of gold, and entreats him to 
devote the best to her redemption. How long 
lasts a hat ? he exclaims. A couple of days ; 
bnt my betrothed for life I Another copy of 
the same ballad is given by Neus in Dorpater 
Jahrbncher, Y, 228. 

The ballad is equally popular in Finland : 
* Lunastettava neiti,' Kanteletar, 1864, p. 283, 

* In the nnie collection. No 297, 1, 297, there is no refosal 
€o the pert of the kindred, bnt what tbej offer is insnfficient, 
and the maid racceede hj outbidding them. So in some of 
the eorreeponding German ballads, as Hoffmann nnd Rich- 
tar, Koa 9, 10; Erk's Liederhort, Noe 51, 51*, 51b ; Elwert, 
Ungedraelcte Reste alten Gesangs, p. 43, » Liederhort, 51^; 
Longaid, p. 22, No 11 ; Fiedler, p. 141. In Ulmann's Let- 



No 26, p. 285, No 27, ed. 1840, HI, 181, 187, 
278 f ; Rancken, N&gra prof, p. 9. 

In various Slavic ballads the man and maid 
change parts, and the man is ransomed by the 
generosity of his mistress v^hen his kinsfolk 
have failed him. 

Two Wendish ballads, Haopt and Schma- 
ler, A, No 74, B, No 75, I, 107 ff, begin, Uke 
the popular German ballad ^ Der Schafer und 
der Edelmann,' with a shepherd's being thrown 
into prison by a nobleman for wearing a cos- 
tume beyond his rank, and proud words be- 
sides. He sees his father coming. A, and asks 
him to pawn half a hundred sheep and get 
him out. The father prefers his half hundred 
sheep. He sees his mother coming, and asks 
her to pawn two cows and release him. She 
prefers her cows. He sees his brother coming, 
and asks him to pawn his horse. His brother 
prefers his horse. He sees his sister coming, 
and asks her to pawn a fine gown, but the 
gown again is much dearer in his sister's eyes. 
He sees his love coming, and asks her to pawn 
her coral necklace for his ransom, which she 
does, and he is released. In B he writes to 
father, mother, and sister to ransom him ; they 
all tell him that if he were good for anything 
he would not be in prison. His love flies to 
him and ransoms him.* 

Russian. Celakowsk^, n, 106,t Sakharof, 
IV, 171, No 18. A young man in prison 
writes to father and mother for ransom ; the 
whole family will have nothing to do with 
malefactors and robbers. His love, when writ- 
ten to, calls to her women to get her gold to- 
gether, all that shall be needed to free him. 

Little-Russian. Grolovatsky, I, 48, No 8. 
An imprisoned youth writes to his father. 
Wilt thou ransom me, or shall I perish ? How 
much must he give ? Forty saddled horses. 
Better he should perish. He writes to his 
mother ; she must give forty oxen with their 
yokes. She declines. He writes to his love ; 

tische Yolkslieder, 1874, p. 168 (cited bj Reiffenberg), ' Der 
losgekanfte Soldat,' a conscript writes to father, mother, 
brother, sister, to buj him off, and they derote boraes, cows, 
lands, dowry, to this object, bnt do not succeed. His mis- 
tress sells her wreath and frees him. 

t Goetze, Stimmen des mssischen Yolks, p. 150 ; Wenzig, 
Slawiscbe Yolkslieder, p. 151. 
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she most faraish forty geese with their goe- 
lings. I will spin, she says, spin Instily, bay 
geese, and ransom thee. No 7, I, 46, is to the 
same effect, bat lacks the close. 

Blovenian. ^ Rodbina,* ^ Kinship,' Vraz, 
Narodne PSsni ilirske, p. 141.* A hero in 
prison asks his father to release him ; the 
three horses he must give are too much. He 
asks his mother ; the three castles she must 
give are too much. He asks his brother ; the 

* Translated bj Anaatasiui Gr£Lii, Volkalieder ana Krain, 
pw 30. 



three rifles he must give are too much. He 
asks his sister ; the three fair tresses she must 
sacrifice are too much. He asks his love ; she 
most give her white hand. Not too much is 
my white hand, she says ; easy to give for thee 
hand and life besides. 

A Little-Russian ballad in Waclaw z Oles- 
ka, p. 226, and a Polish in WaldbrahFs BaU- 
laika, p. 504, have the same theme, Love 
stronger than Blood (woman's lore here), bat 
do not belong with the pieces already cited as 
to form. 



Communicated to Percy, April 7, 1770, bj the Be?. P. 
Parsona, of Wej, from oral tradition. 



1 * O GOOD Lord Jadge, and sweet Lord Judge, 

Peace for a little while I 
Methinks I see my own father, 
Come riding by the stile. 

2 * Oh father, oh father, a little of your gold, 

And likewise of your fee ! 
To keep my body from yonder grave, 
And my neck from the gallows-tree.' 

3 * None of my gold now yon shall have, 

Nor likewise of my fee ; 
For I am come to see yon hangd, 
And hanged yon shall be.' 

4 * Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet Lord Judge, 

Peace for a little while I 
Methinks I see my own mother. 
Come riding by the stile. 

5 * Oh mother, oh mother, a little of your gold, 

And likewise of your fee. 
To keep my body from yonder grave. 
And my neck from the gallows-tree ! ' 

6 * None of my gold now shall you have, 

Nor likewise of my fee ; 
For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be.* 

7 * Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet Lord Judge, 

Peace for a little while I 



Methinks I see my own brother, 
Come riding by the stile. 

8 ' Oh brother, oh brother, a little of your gdd. 

And likewise of your fee. 
To keep my body from yonder grave. 
And my neck from the gallows-tree ! * 

9 * None of my gold now shall you have, 

Nor likewise of my fee ; 
For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be.' 

10 * Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet Lord Judge, 

Peace for a little while ! 
Methinks I see my own sister. 
Come riding by the stile. 

11 ' Oh sister, oh sister, a little of your gold, 

And likewise of your fee. 
To keep my body from yonder grave, 
And my neck from the gallows-tree ! ' 

12 * None of my gold now shall you have, 

Nor likewise of my fee ; 
For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be.' 

13 ' Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet Lord Jodge^ 

Peace for a little while ! 
Methinks I see my own true-love, 
Come riding by the stile. 

14 'Oh true-love, oh true-love, a little of yon^ 

gold. 
And likewise of your fee, 
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1 To save my body from yonder grave, 




For I am come to see yon saved, ^^M 


1 And my neck from the gallows-tree.' 




And saved yoa shall be.' ^^^| 


1 15 ' Some of my gold now you ahall have, 




^^^^H 


■ And likewise of my fee, 




^H 


r B 


8 


< Hey the broom, the bonnie, honnie broom, ^^M 
The broom o the Cauthery Knowes ! ^^M 


Motlwnrell MS,, p. 290, from the recitniion o£ Widow 




I wish I were at hame again, ^^H 
Milking my ain daddie's ewes. ^^M 










9 


' Hold your hand, dear judge,' she says, ^^| 


1 ' It "s hold your hand, dear judge,' she Bays, 




' bold your hand for a while ! ^H 


' hold your hand for a while ! 




For yonder I see my ae brother a coming, ^^M 


For yonder I see my father a coming, 




Riding many 'e the mile. ^^H 


Riding many 'a the mile. 




■ 




10 


' Have you any gold, brother ? ' she says, ^^^^^M 


2 ' Have you any gold, father ? ' she aays. 




'Or have you any fee? ^^^H 


' Or have you any fee ? 




Or did you come to see your aja sister a hai^ ^^^^^H 


Or did you come to see your own daughter 




^^^^H 


a hangmg. 




Like a dog, upon a tree ?' ^^^^^^1 


Like a dog, upon a tree ? ' 




^^^^^^M 




11 


' I have no gold, sister,' he says, ^^^^^^| 


3 ' I have no gold, daughter,' he says, 




' Nor have I any fee ; 1 


' Neither have I any fee ; 




But I am come to see my ain sister hanged. 






And hanged she shall be.' 


And hanged she shaU be.' 








12 


' Hey the broom, the bonnie, bonnie broom, 


4 ■ Hey the broom, and the bonny, bonny broom, 




The broom o the Cathery Knowes ! 


The broom o the Cautliery Knowes ! 




I wish I were at bame again. 


I wish I were at hame again. 




Milking my un daddie's ewes. 


Milking my ain daddie's ewes. 








13 


' Hold your hand, dear judge,' she says. 


5 ' Hold yonr hand, dear judge,' she soys, 




' hold your band for a wlule ! 


■ bold your hand for a while ! 






For yonder I see my own mother coming. 




Riding full many a mile. 


Riding full many a mile. 








14 


' Have yoa any gold, my tme-love ? ' she says, 


6 ' Hare you any gold, mother ? ' she says. 




' Or have you any fee ? 






Or have you come to see your own love 






Itanged, 


hanged. 




Like a dog, upon a tree ? ' 


Like a dog, upon a tree ? ' 






7 ' I have no gold, daughter," she says. 






'Neither have I any fee; 






But I am come to see my own daughter 






banged, 






And banged she shaU be.' 

»OL. U. *1 
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Notfs sod Qaeries, Sixth Series, YII, 275, 1883 : comnm- 
nfcated bj the Rer. £. Venablet, Precentor of Lincoln, mm 
rang hj a nnrse-maid from Wobarn, near High Wjcombe, 
Bnckinghamshire, " between fiftj and aixtj jeara ago." 

1 * Hold up thy hand, most righteous judge. 

Hold up thy hand a while ! 
For here I see my own dear ^ther. 
Come tumbling over the stile. 

2 ' Oh hast thou brought me silver or gold, 

Or jewels, to set me free ? 
Or hast thou come to see me hung ? 
For hanged I shall be. 

3 ' If I conld get oat of this prickly bosh. 

That prickles my heart so sore. 



If I conld get oat of this prickly bosh, 
I 'd never get in it no more.' 

4 ' Oh I have bronght nor silver nor gdd. 
Nor jewels, to set thee free ; 
Bat I have come to see thee hong. 
For hanged thon shall be. 



5 ^ It 's I have bronght thee silver and gold. 

And jewels, to set thee free ; 
I have not come to see thee hang. 
For hanged thon shall not be.' 

6 * Now I have got oat of this prickly bosh, 

That prickled my heart so sore, 
Ajid I have got oat of this prickly boshf 
I '11 never get in it no more.' 



Skene MSS, p. 61, stanzas 19-24 : taken down In the north 
or northeast of Scotland, 1802-03. 



1 . 



' O had yoar hand awhile ! 
For yonder comes my father, 
I 'm sare he '1 borrow me. 

2 * O some of yoar goad, father. 

An of yoar well won fee ! 
To save me [f rae the high hill], 
[Ajid] frae the gallow-tree.' 

3 ' Ye 's get nane of my goad. 

Nor of my weU won fee. 



For I wonld gie five handred poon 
To see ye hangit hie.' 

* O had yer hand a while ! 
Yonder is my love Willie, 
Sore he will borrow me. 

5 * O some o yoar goad, my love WiUie, 

An some o yer well won fee ! 
To save me frae the high hill, 
Ajid frae the gallow-tree.' 

6 ' Ye 's get a' my goad. 

And a' my well won fee. 
To save ye fra the headin-hiU, 
And frae the gallow-tree.' 



E 



Bnchan's MSS, II, 186, sUnzas 16-22. 

1 ' HoiJ> yoar hands, ye jastice o peace. 

Hold them a little while ! 
For yonder comes my father and mother. 
That 's travelld mony a mile. 

2 ' Gie me some o yoar gowd, parents. 

Some o yoar white monie. 
To save me frae tlie head o yon hill, 
Yon greenwood gallows-tree.' 



3 ' Ye 11 get nane o oar gowd, daughter. 

Nor nane o oar white monie. 
For we have travelld mony a mile. 
This day to see yoa die.' 

4 * Hold yoar hands, ye jastice o peace. 

Hold them a little while ! 
For yonder comes him Warenston, 
The father of my chile. 

6 * Give me some o yoar gowd, Warenston, 
Some o yoar white monie. 
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To saTe me frae the head o yon hilly 
Yon greenwood gallows-tree.' 

6*1 hade 70a nurse my haim well, 
And nurse it carefullie. 
And gowd shoad been your hire, Maisry, 
And my hody yonr fee.' 



Kbtetand Qaeries, Sixth Series, VI, 476, 188S : "rang in 
lire^ forty yean ago." 



1 ' Stop, stop, 

• • • • 

I think I see my father coming, 



2 * O hae ye brocht my silken cloak, 
Or my golden key ? 
Or hae ye come to see me hanged. 
On this green gallows-tree ? ' 



a. Notef and Qneries, Sixth Series, YI, 415, 188S. b. 
The same, p. 269. 

1 * Hangman, hangman, stop a minate, 

• • • • • 

I think I see my father coming. 



2 * Father, father, have you f oond the key, 
And have yon come to set me free ? 



7 He 's taen out a parse o gowd. 
Another o white monie. 
And he 's tanld down ten thoosand eiownt. 
Says, True-love, gang wi me. 



3 ^ I 've neither brocht your silken cloak, 
Nor yonr golden key. 
But I have come to see yon hanged. 
On this green gallows-tree.' 



4 ^ I 've neither brocht yonr silken cloak, 
Nor your golden key. 
Bat I am come to set yon free 
From this green gallows-tree.' 



Or have yon come to see me hanged, 
Upon this gallows-tree ? ' 



3 * I have not come to see yoa hanged. 
Upon the gallows-tree. 
For I have foand the golden key,' 



a. Baring-Gonld's Appendix to Henderson's Notes on the 
Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of Eng^land and the Bor- 
den, 1866, p. 333, Yorkshire, b. Notes and Queries, Sixth 
Serlea, X, 3M, 1884. 

1 ' Stop, stop ! . 

• • • ■ ■ 

I think I see my mother coming. 



3 ' I 've neither hroaght thy golden hall, 

Nor come to set thee free. 
Bat I have come to see thee hong. 
Upon this gallows-tree.' 

4 * Stop, stop ! . 

• • • • • 

I think I see my father coming, 



2 ^ Oh mother, hast hrought my golden ball, 
And come to set me free ? 



5 ' O father, hast brought my golden ball. 
And come to set me free ? 
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6 < I 've neither brought thy golden ball, 

Nor come to set thee free. 
Bat I have come to see thee hong. 
Upon this gallows-tree.' 

7 * Stop, stop ! . 

• ■ • • • 

I see my sweet-heart coming, 



8 ' Sweet-heart, hast brought my golden ball. 
And come to set me free ? 



9 * Aye, I have brought thy golden ball. 
And come to set thee free; 
I have not come to see thee hung, 
Upon this gallows-tree.' 



B. The title, ' The Broom o the Cathexy Enowes,' 

18 noi prefixed to thehaUady but is given in 

the Index, 
B\ Changed by Motherwell to many 's the mile, 

as in 1. 
12. Hey the broom, &c. 

C. This versiony which the Rev. E. Venables has 

also communicated to me in manuscript^ was 
tagged onto a fragment of < Hugh of Lin- 
coln.' 
JJier 4 : *' Mother, brother, sister, uncle, aont, 
etc., succeed. At last comes the own true 
love, wlio replies." 

D. 2** ^ Restored from stanza 5. 

F. '' It was sung in Forfarshire forty years ago by 
girls during the progress of some game, 
which I do not now distinctly recollect. A 
lady, .at the point of being executed, cries 
Stop, stop ! I think I see my father coming. 
Then, addressing her father, she asks," cu in 
stanza 2 ; " to which the father replies," as 
in stanza 3. ** Mother, brother, sister, are 
each addressed in turn, and give the same 
answer. Last of all the fair sinner sees her 
lover coming, and on putting the question to 
him is answered thus," as in stanza 4; 
" whereupon the game ends." W. F. (2), 
Saline Manse, Fife. 
Q. a. Before stanza 1 : '<I think the title of this 
ballad is ' The Golden Key.' The sub- 
,stance of it is that -a woman has lost a 
gold key, and is about to be hung, when 
she exclaims, as in stanza 1. Then fol- 
lows" stanza 2. After 2: "Father, 
mother, brother, sister, all in turn come 
up, and have not found the lost key. At 
last the sweet-heart appears, who ex- 
claims triumphantly," as in stanza 3. " I 
write this from memory. I never saw it 
in print." If. Fishwiek. 



b. ^' A lady writes to me. My mother used to 
hear, in Lancashire and Cheshire, a ballad 
of which she only recollects three 



H. a. 



And I 'm not come to set you free, 
But I am come to see you hanged. 
All under the gallows-tree. 

The last line was repeated, I believe, in 
every verse." William Andrews. 
The verses form part of a Yorkshire story 
caUed The Golden BalL A man gives 
a golden haU to each of two lasses, and if 
either loses the ball she is to be hanged. 
The younger, while playing with her bally 
tosses it over a park-paling ; the ball runs 
away over the grass into a housOy and is 
seen no more. 

** Now t' lass was taken to York to be 
hanged. She was brought out on t* scaf- 
fold, and t' hangman said. Now, lass, tha 
must hang by t' neck till tha be'st dead. 
But she cried out. Stop, stop," etCy stansKU 
1-5. 

" Then the hangman said, Now, lass, say 
thy prayers, for Uia must dee." Stanxas 
4-6 follow. The maid thinks she sees her 
brother coming, her sistery uneUy atml, 
cousin. The hangman then saysy ''I 
wee-nt stop no longer, tha 's iwlrwg gam 
of me. Tha must be hung at once. But 
now she saw her sweetheart coming through 
the crowd, and he had over head i t' air 
her own golden ball. So she said," as in 
stanzas 7-9. 
b. Miss Kaie Thompson, of Neweastle^on' 
Tyne, had when a child frequently been 
told the story of The Golden Ball by a 
woman who was a native of the Border' 
land. A rich lady possessed a golden 
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ballf which she held in high esteem. A 
poor girly her servant^ had to dean this 
ball every day^ and it was death to lose 
it. One day when she was deaning the 
ball near a stream it disappeared. The 
girl was condemned to diCy and had 
mounted the scaffold. The story w€u all 
in prose t^ to the execution^ when the 
narrator broke into rhyme : 

< Stop the rope ! stop the rope ! 
For here I see my mother coming. 



<0h motiier, have joa hroogfaft flie 
golden hall. 

And come to set me free ? 
Or are 70a only here to see me die. 

Upon the high, high gallows-tree ? ' 

T?ie mother answers that she has only 
come to see her die. Other relatives fidr 
lowy and last of all comes the lover^ who 
produces the bally and the execution is 
stopped^ Miss Thompson adds that two 
Northumbrian servants in her house re^ 
member the story so. 
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THE GAY GOSHAWK 

A. « The Gay Gou Hawk/ Jamieson-Brown MS^ fol. B. • The Gay Gost-hawk,' Minitrelsy of the Scottish 
15, No 6. Border, II, 7, 1802. 



B. Motherwell's MS., p. 280. 

C. < The Jolly Goshawk,' Motherwell's MS, p. 4S5 ; 
Motherwell's Minstreby, p. S5S. 

D. • The Gay Goss-hawk,' Motherwell's Note-Book, 27 ; 
Motherwell's MS., p. 415. 



F. Commonicsted hy Miss Reborn, as sung in Qoxaitf 
Meath, Ireland. 

a. • The Scottish Sqoire,' Bnchan's Ballads of the 
North of Scotland, II, 245. 



Thb ^ Gay Goshawk ' first appeared in print 
in the second volume of Scott's Minstrelsy, in 
1802. Scott's copy was formed partly from Mrs 
Brown's version, A, ^' and partly from a MS. 
of some antiquity penes Edit.^^ This com- 
pounded copy is now given, E, with those por- 
tions which are contained in the Brown MS. 
printed in smaller type, in order that what is 
peculiar to the other manuscript may be distin- 
guished. A second copy of A was made for 
William Tytler under the direction of the 
reciter in 1788, but has not been recovered. 
There were 28 stanzas, as in A, and the first 
stanza has been given by Anderson in Nichols's 
Illustrations, VII, 176. C was furnished 
Motherwell by Buchan from a manuscript sent 



him, and Buchan says that he himself took 
down from recitation the vilely dilated and 
debased G : Ballads of the North of Scotland, 
II, 840. 

A ballad widely known in France has the 
central idea of the Gay Goshawk, a maid's 
feigning death to escape from a father to a 
lover whom she is not permitted to marry, but 
in the development of the story there is no 
likeness. A version of this ballad, ^ Belle 
Isambourg,' was printed as early as 1607 in 
a collection with the title Airs de Cour, p. 
40, and was republished by Rathery in the 
Moniteur of August 26, 1853, p. 946, after- 
wards in Haupt's Franzosische Volkslieder, 
p. 92. The king wishes to give Fair Isam- 
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bourg a husband, but ber heart is fixed on a 
handsome knight, whom she loves more than 
all her kin together, though he is poor. The 
king ehuts her up in a diirk tower, thinking 
that this treatment will bring about a change, 
but it does not. Isambourg sees her lover 
riding towards or by the tower at full speed. 
She calls to him to stop, and says : 

Molade et morte m'y feray, 
Porter en terre m'y Iturray, 
Fourtant morte je no seray. 

PnJB apres je vona prie amy, 
Qu'i ma chapelle i Hainct-Denis 
Ne m'y IbIbbcz pas enfouir. 

Isambourg is now proclaimed to be dead, 
and is carried to burial by three princes and 
a knight. Her lover, hearing the knelling and 
chanting, puts himself in the way and bids the 
bearers stop. Since she has died for loving 
him too well, he wishes to say a De profundis. 
He rips open a little of the shroud, and she 
darts a loving smile at him. Everybody is 
astonished. 

Other versions, derived from oral tradition, 
have a more popular stamp: (1.) Poesies 
populaires de la France, MS., Ill, 64, ' La fille 
du roi et le Prince de Guise,' learned at Mau- 
beuge, about 1760. (2.) Ill, 47, ' Le beau 
Di5on,' Auvergue, (3.) Ill, 49, ' La princesse 
de la Grand' Tour,' Berry. (4.) Ill, 50 (the 
hero being L^on), Berry. (5.) Ill, 53, Cau- 
debec. (6.) Ill, 56, Pamiera, Languedoc. 
(7.) Ill, 57, and II, 52, Orleans. (8.) ' La 
fille d'un prince,' Buchon, Noels et chants p. 
de la Franche-Corat^, p. 82. No 16. (9.) ' La 
fille d'un prince,' Roudes et Chansons p. illus- 
trfies, Paris. 1S76, p. 286. (10.) 'La prin- 
cesse,' Guillon, Chansons p. de I'Ain, p. 87. 
(11.) 'La maltresse captive,' Puymsigre, 
Chiinta p. mesains, I, 87. (12.) Le Hericher, 
LitttSrature p. de Normandie, p. 153 f. (13.) 
'De Dion et de la fille du roi,' Ampfire, In- 
structions, p. 38, the first fourteen stanais; 
Auvergne. (14.) G. de Nerv;il, La Boli^me 
Gahinte, ed. 1866, p. 70, and Lea Faux SauU 
niers, ed. 1868, p. 346, the story completed in 
Les Filles du Feu, ed. 1868, p. 132 ; or, in 
the collection lately made from his works, 
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Chansons et Ballades p. du Valois, p. 16, 
VIII. The last two have a false termination, 
as already remarked under No 4, I. 42. 

In these traditional versions, the father pays 
a visit to the princess after she has been con- 
fined seven years, and asks how she is. One 
side is eaten away by worms, her feet are rot- 
ting in the irons. She begs a few sous to give 
the jailer to loosen her fetters. Millions are 
at lier disposal if she will give up her lover. 
Rather rot, is her reply. Rot, then, says her 
father. The lover comes by and throws a few 
words of writing into the tower, directing her 
to counterfeit death. TThe rest is much the 
same. In several versions the king yields. 

There are many other ballads in which a 
girl, for one reason or another, feigns death. 
In ' Les trois capitaines,' or ' La jolie fille de 
la Garde,' etc., Arbaud, 1, 143, Decombe, Ch. 
p. d'llle-et-Vilaine, p. 150. No 51, Champ- 
fieury, Ch. p. dcs Provinces, p. 95, Bujeaud, 

II. 174, 'La Boh^me Galante,' ed. 1866, p. 
71 f, Chansons du Valois, p. 19, IX, Pay- 
maigre, Vieux Auteurs, II, 478, E. Legrand, 
Romania, X, 369, No 6, the object is to save 
her honor ; • so in Marcoaldi, p. 162, No 10, 
Ferraro, C. p. monferrini, p. 41, No 31. The 
well-disposed hostess of an inn administers 
a sleeping-draught, in Arbaud's ballad and in 
Decombe's. The object is to avoid becoming a 
king's mistress, in ' Kvindelist,' Grundtvig, 
IV", 394, No 235, 'Hertig Hillebrand och bans 
Syster.' Arwidsson, I, 380 No 61 ; in a Bohe- 
mian ballad, to a-^oid marrying a Turk, 'Okla- 
manj Turek.' 'The Turk duped,' Celakovsky, 

III, 11 (translated in Bowring's Cheskian An- 
thology, p. 129) Erben, p. 485, etc., etc. ; to 
move a lover who is on the point of deserting, 
Hoffmann, NiederlSndische Volkslieder, p. 61. 
No 15, Willems, No 60, Uhland, No 97 B. 

In 'Willie's Lyke-Wake,' No 25, I, 247, a 
man feigns death in order to capture a coy 
maid, or a maid refused him by her parents. 

Birds are not seldom employed as posts in 
ballads : see ' Sweet William,' Motherwell's 
Minstrelsy, p. 307, Mild, Romancerillo, No 
258; Hartung, Romanceiro, I, 19-3 (dove). 

* Or ber loul. in a cupy whieli termiuatei with & mincis, 
Victor StDith, ChuisoDs du VelBy, elc., Bomulii, IT, 114 : 
where uenoM i. 
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A falcon carries a letter, in Afzelioii, III, 116, 
No 87, and Mil&, No 258 K, and Marko Eral- 
jevitch sends a letter by a falcon from his 
prison, Earadshitch, II, 888. For a love-mes- 
sage of a general sort, not involving business, 
the nightingale is usually and rightly selected. 
On the other hand, a nightingale first orders 
a ring of a goldsmith, and afterwards delivers 
it to a lady, in Uhland, No 15.* In this bal- 
lad the goshawk is endowed with the nightin- 
gale's Yoice. The substitution of a parrot in 
G, a bird that we all know can talk, testifies 
to the advances made by reason among the 
humblest in the later ^nerations. f A par- 
rot, says Buchan, ^ is by far a more likely mes- 
senger to carry a love-letter or deliver a verbal 
message," II, 341. The parrot goes well with 



the heroine swooning on a so&i (stanza 88) 
and the step-dame sitting on the sofa's end 
(stanza 36). 

Thieves drop three drops of taax on the 
breast of a servant-girl who is feigning sleep, 
and she shows no sign of feeling, in a Cafadan 
ballad, Mil&, Romancerillo, p. 104, No 114, w 
13-16, Observaciones, p. 147, No 48, Briz, I, 
147. t 

Translated by Grundtvig, Engelske og 
skotske Folkeviser, No 32, after B, O, G. 
After D by Talvj, Versuch, u. s. w., p. 560 ; 
Schubart, p. 57 ; Doenniges, p. 19 ; Gerhard, 
p. 37 ; Lodve-Veimars, p. 264. By Knortz, 
lieder Alt-Englands, No 2, after C ; by Rosa 
Warrens, Schottische Volkslieder, No 38, after 
C and E, sometimes following Aytoun, 1, 178. 



Jmnueson-Brown MS., No 6, pi 15. 

1 * O WKLL 's me o my gay goss-hawk, 

That he can speak and flee ; 
He 11 cany a letter to my love, 
Bring baek another to me.' 

2 ' O how can I your true-love ken. 

Or how can I her know ? 
Whan frae her mouth I never heard couth. 
Nor wi my eyes her saw.' 

3 ' O well sal ye my true-love ^en. 

As soon as you her see ; 
For, of a' the flown in fair Englan, 
The fairest flowr is she. 

4 ' At even at my love's bowr-door 

There grows a bowing birk, 
An sit ye down and sing thereon. 
As she gangs to the kiik. 

• See I7Uand,ni, 109(171. 

t The eoamst presented bj darker ages, when cheap 
aBkoawii, maj be seen from these Terses : 

Ma mie re^oH de mce lettres 

Far l*aloiiette des champe ; 
SDe m'enToie les sienoes 

Far le roaaigDol chantant 



5 ' An f our-and-twenfy ladies fair 
Will wash and go to kirk, 
But veU shall ye my true-love ken. 
For she wears goud on her 



Bsvdr lire ni teire 
VeoB Uaooa ee qui est dedana i 



6 * An four and twenty gay ladies 

Will to the mass repair, 
But well sal ye my true-love ken, 
For she wears goud on her hair.' 

7 O even at that lady's howr-door 

There grows a howin birk, 
An she set down and sang thereon. 
As she ged to the kirk. 

8 ' O eet and drink, my maiys a', 

The wine flows you among, 
Till I gang to my shot-window, 
An hear yon bonny bird's song. 

9 * Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird, 

The song ye sang the streen, 
For I ken by your sweet singin 
You 're frae my true-love sen.' 

II J a dedans ces lettres, 
'Aims moi, je t'aime tant' 

(Le Moniteor, Ifaj S7, 18U.) 

I The "red, red lead " of D 7, 8 I had at first anppoaed to 
show a carelessness about epithets, like the " roses blue " of 
a Danish baUad. But considering that the red lead is to be 
rMed on, one maj ask whether some occult propertj of 
mifiinm mMj haiRB boeD known to the mother. 
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10 O first he sang a merrj Jong, 

An then he sang a grave. 
An then he peckd hb feathers gray. 
To her the letter gave. 

11 ^ Ha, there 's a letter frae your love. 

He says he sent yon three ; 

He canna wait your love langer. 

But for yonr sake he 11 die. 

12 * He bids j(m write a letter to him ; 

He says he 's sent yon five ; 
He canno wait your love langer, 
Tho yon 're the fairest woman alive.' 

13 ' Ye bid him bake his bridal-bread. 

And brew his bridal-ale, 
An 1 11 meet him in fair Scotlan 
Lang, lang or it be stale.' 

14 She 's doen her to her &ther dear, 

Fa'n low down on her knee : 
* A boon, a boon, my father dear, 
I pray you, grant it me.' 

15 ' Ask on, ask on, my daughter. 

An granted it sal be ; 
Except ae sqaire in fair Scotlan, 
An him yon sail never see.' 

16 < The only boon, my &ther dear. 

That I do crave of the. 
Is, gin I die in sonthin lands. 
In Scotland to bary me. 

17 * An the firstin kirk that ye come till. 

Ye gar the bells be rung. 
An the nextin kirk that ye come till. 
Ye gar the mess be song. 

18 < An the thirdin kirk that ye come till. 

Yon deal gold for my sake. 
An the foorthin kirk that ye come till. 
Yon tarry there till night' 

19 She is doen her to her bigly bowr. 

As fast as she coad fture, 



An she has tane a sleepy draught, 
That she had mixed wi care. 



20 She 's laid her down upon her bed, 

An soon she 's fa'n asleep. 
And soon oer every tender limb 
Cauld death b^^ to creep. 

21 Whan night was flown, an day was come, 

Nae ane that did her see 
But thought she was as surely dead 
As ony lady coud be. 

22 Her fiUher an her brothers dear 

s 

Grard make to her a bier ; 
The tae half was o g^uide red gold. 
The tither o silver dear. 

23 Her mither an her sisters fair 

Grard work for her a sark ; 
The tae half was o cambrick fine. 
The tither o needle wark. 

24 The firstin kirk that they came till. 

They gard the bells be rung. 
An the nextin kirk that they came till. 
They gard the mess be sung. 

• 

26 The thirdin kirk that they came till. 
They dealt gold for her sake. 
An the f ourthin kirk that they came till, 
Lo, there they met her make ! 

26 ' Lay down, lay down the bigly bier, 

loLt me the dead look on ; ' 

Wi cherry cheeks and ruby lips 

She lay an smil'd on him* 

27 * O ae sheave o your bread, true-love. 

An ae glass o your wine. 
For I hae fasted for your sake 
These fully days is nine. 

28 'Gang hame, gang hame, my seven bold 

brothers, 
Gang hame and sound your horn ; 
An ye may boast in southin lans 
Your sister 's playd you scorn.' 
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But that if I die in merry England, ^| 




In Scotland you will bury me.' ^H 


BfPaisUy.andof MissMoQ tt-omerin, of Edinburgh, her sUier. 


11 She walked to and fro, ^M 


1 Out then spoke the king of Scotland, 


She walked up and down, ^^| 


And he spak wondrous clear : 


1 But ye wud na spoken three worda to an ^^^^^^| 


"Where will I get a boy, and a pretty little boy, 


end ^^^^H 


That will my tidiuge bear ? 


\ Till she was in a deep ^^^^H 


2 ObI then spat a pretty little bird, 


1^ Out then spoke an auld witch-wife, ^^^^B 


As it sat on a brier : 


And she spoke random indeed : ^^| 


What irill ye gie me, king of Scotland, he 


\ Honoured madam, T would have you to try ^^H 


said, 


\ Three drops of the burning lead. ^^| 


If I yoar tidings will bear? 


^H 




13 Her mother went weeping round and round, ^^M 


3 ' One wing of the beaten gowd, 


She dropped one on her chin ; ^H 


And another of the silver clear; 


' Och and alace,' her mother did say, ^^H 


It 'a all unto thee, my pretty little bird, 


' There is no breath within ! ' ^H 


If thou my tidings will bear.' 


^H 




14 Her mother went weeping round and roond, ^^| 


4 The bird fiew high, the bird flew low, 


1 She dropt one on her briest ; ^^H 


This bird flew to and fro, 


' Och and alace,' her mother did cry, ^^| 


Until that he came to the king of Enghind's 


' For she 's died without a priest ! ' ^^M 


dochter, 


^^M 


Who waa sitting in her bower-window. 


15 Her mother went weeping round and round, ^^^| 




\ She dropped one on her toe ; ^^^^^^^| 


6 ' Here is a gift, a very rare gift, 


' Och and alace,' her mother did cry, ^^^^^^^| 


And the king has sent you three ; 


' To Scotland she must goe I ^^^^^^^| 


He says if your father and mother winna let. 


^^^^^H 


Ton may come privately. 


16 ' Call down, call down her sisters five, ^^^^^H 




To make to her a ^^^^^| 


6 • Here b a gift, and a very rare gift, 


The one side of the bonny beaten gold, ^^^^^H 


The king has sent you five ; 


And the other of the needle-work. ^^H 


He says he wiU not wait any longer on you. 


^H 


If there be another woman alive.' 


17 ' Call down, call down her brothers seven, ^^H 




To make for her a bier ; ^^H 


7 She's away to her mother dear, 


The one side of the bonny beaten gold, ^H 


Hade a low beck on her knee : 


And the other of the silver dear.' ^H 


* What is your asking of me, daughter ? 


^H 


Queen of Scotland you never shaU be.' 


18 Many a mile by land they went, ^H 


8 'That's not my asking of thee, mother. 


And many a league by sea, ^^| 


Until that they came to the king of Scotland, ^H 


That 'a not my asking of thee ; 


Who was walkbg in hia own valley. ^^H 


But that if I die in merry England, 


^H 


In Scothmd you will bury me.' 


19 ' Here is a gift, and a very rare gift, ^H 




And you to have made her your own j ^^| 


9 She 'b awa to her father dear, 


But now she is dead, and she 's new come from ^^| 


Made a low beck on her knee : 


her steed, ^H 


' What is your asking of me, daughter ? 


And she 's ready to lay in the ground.' ^^M 


Queen of Scotland you never shaU be.' 


^H 




20 he has opened the lid of the coffin, ^| 


10 'That's not my asking of thee, father. 


And likewise the winding sheet, ^^M 


That 'i not my asking of thee ; 


^H 


TOU n. 45 


J 
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And thrice he has kissed her eherry, cherry 
cheek. 
And she smiled on him full sweet. 

21 ' One bit of your bread/ she says, 

^ And one glass of your wine ; 
It 's all for you and your sake 
I 've fasted long days nine. 

22 < One glass of your wine,' she sajrs, 

' And one bit of yonr bread ; 



For it 's all for yon and for your sake 
I suffered the burning lead. 

23 * Go home, go home, my brothers seven. 

You may go blow your horn; 
Ajid you may tell it in merry England 
That your sister has given you the scorn. 

24 * Go home, go home, my brothers seven, 

Tell my sisters to sew their seam ; 
And you may tell it in merry England 
That your sister she is queen.' 



MothenreH's MS., p. 435 ; commanicated by Peter Bq' 
ehan, from a MS. which had been sent him. 

1 * O WELL is me, my jolly goshawk, 

That ye can speak and flee. 
For ye can carry a love4etter 
To my true4ove from me.' 

2 * O how can I carry a letter to her. 

When her I do not knaw ? 
I bear the lips to her never spake. 
And the eyes that her never saw.' 

3 ' The thing of my love's face is white 

It 's that of dove or maw ; 
The thing of my love's face that 's red 
Is like blood shed on snaw. 

4 ' And when you come to the castle, 

Light on the bush of ash. 
And sit you there and sing our loves. 
As she comes from the mass. 

5 ' And when she goes into the house, 

Sit ye upon the whin ; 
And sit you there and sing our loves, 
Als she goes out and in.' 

6 And when he flew to that castel. 

He lighted on the ash ; 
And there he sat and sang their loves, 
Als she came from the mass« 

7 And when she went into the bouse. 

He flew unto the whin ; 
And there he sat and sang their loves. 
As she went out and in. 



8 * Come hither, come hither, my maidens all. 

And sip red wine anon, 
Till I go to my west window. 
And hear a birdie's moan.' 

9 She 's gone unto her west window. 

And f ainly aye it drew. 
And soon into her white silk lap 
The bird the letter threw. 

10 * Ye 're bidden send your love a send. 

For he has sent you twa ; 
Ajid tell him where he can see you. 
Or he cannot live ava.' 

11 ' I send him the rings from my white fingei 

The garlands off my hair ; 
I send him the heart that 's in my breast : 

What would my love have mair ? 
Ajid at the fourth kirk in fair Scotland, 

Ye 11 bid him meet me there.' 

12 She hied her to her fiUher dear. 

As fast as gang could she : 
' An asking, an asking, my father dear. 

An asking ye grant me ; 
That, if I die in fair England, 

In Scotland bury me. 

13 < At the first kirk of fair Scotland, 

You cause the bells be rung ; 
At the second kirk of fair Scotland, 
You cause the mass be sung. 

14 ' At the third kirk of fair Scotland, 

You deal gold for my sake ; 
And the fourth kirk of fair Scotland, 
O there you'll bury me at. 
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15 ' And now, my tender father dear. 


^ They drapd the het lead on her cheefc, 


This aaldng gr»nt yoo me ; ' 


\ SodidlheyoDher chin; 


■ Tonr asking is but •nudi,' he uid, 


', They drapt it on her red-rose lips, 


' Weel granted it ahall be.' 


But they breathed none again. 


16 She hied her to her mother dear. 


25 Her brothers they went to a room. 


As fast as gang conld she : 


To moke to her a bier ; 


' An asking, an asking, my mother dear, 


The boards of it was cedar wood. 




And the plates ow it gold so dear. 


That if I die in fair England 




In Scotland bury me. 


26 Her nsten they went to a room. 




To make to her a sark ; 


17 'And now, my tender mother dear. 


The cloth of it waa satin fine. 


This asking grant yon me ; ' 


And the steeking silken work. .' 


' Yonr asking U hut gmall,' she said, 




' Weel granted it shall be/ 


27 ' But well is me, my jolly goshawk, 




That ye can speak and flee ; 


18 She hied her to her sister dear. 


Come shew to me any loTe-tokens 


As fast as gang could she : 


That you have bronght to me.' 


' An asking, an asking, my sister dear. 






28 ' She sends yon the rings from her fingers, 


That if I die in f^r EngUnd, 


The garlands from her hair ; 


In Scotland bury me. 


She sends yon the heart within her breast; 




And what would you have mair ? 


19 ' And now, mj tender sister dear, 


And at the fourth kirti of fair Scotland, 


This asking grant yon me : ' 


She bids you meet her there.' 


' Tow asking is hot small,' she said, 




' Weel granted it ehall be.* 


29 ' Come hither, all my merry young men. 




And drink the good red wine j ^^H 


20 She hied her to her seven brothers. 


For we mast on to fair Scotland, ^H 


As fast as gang f onld she ; 


To free my love frae pine.' ^H 




^H 


An asking ye grant me ; 


30 At the first kii^ of fair Scotland, ^H 


That if I die in fair England, 


They gart the bells be rang ; ^H 


In Scotland ye bnry me. 


At the second kirk of fair Scotland, ^H 




They gart the mass be sung. ^^H 


21 ' And now, my tender brothers dear, 


^^H 


This asking grant you me : ' 


31 At the third kirk of fair ScotUnd, ^H 


' Tour asking ia bat small,' they said. 


They dealt gold for her sake ; ^H 


' Weel granted it shall be.' 


And the fourth kirk of fair Scotland ^H 




Her true-love met them at. ^H 


1 22 Then down as dead that lady drapd, 


^H 


1 Beside her mother's knee ; 


33 ' Set down, set down the corpse,' he said, ^^H 


Then out it spoke an auld witch-wife. 


' Till I look on the dead ; ^M 


By the fire^side sat she. 


The last time that I saw her face, ^^^^^| 




She mddy was and red ; ^^^^H 


13 Sayi, Drap the hot lead on her cheek, 


But now, alas, and woe is me ! ^^^^^^H 


And drop it on her chin. 


She 's waUowit like a weed.' ^^^^H 


And drop it on her rase-red lips, 


^^^^^H 


And she will speak again : 


33 He rent the sheet upon her face, ^^^^^H 


For much a lady young will do. 


A Uttle aboTB her chin ; ^^^^^H 


To her trae-love to win. 


With lUy-white cheeks, and lemin een, ^H 




She lookt and laughd to hiio. ^H 
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34 ^ Grtre ma a ehhre of jcfor bread, mj lore, 

A bottle of j€faT wine ; 
For I have fasted for your lore 

These long days nine ; 
There 's not a steed in yoar stable 

Bat wonld have been dead ere syne. 

36 ' Go home, go home, my seven brothers. 
Go home and blow the horn ; 
For yon can say in the sonth of England 
Yonr sister gave you a scorn. 



36 ' I came not here to fsir Seodand 

To lye amang the meal; 
Bat I came here to fair Seotland 
To wear the sUks so weeL 

37 * I came not here to fair Seotknd 

To ly amang the dead ; 
Bat I came here to fair Scotland 
To wear the gold so red.' 



Hotherweiri Note-Book, pp 27-M, Motherwell's MS.» pp 
41fr-17 ; from Agnes Laird, Kilbsrchan, Aagntt U, 1825. 

1 * O WHERE 'll I get a pretty little bird 

That 11 go my errand soon, 
That will fly to the Queen of England's doch- 
ter, 
And bid my trew4ave come ? ' 

2 ' Here am I, a pretty little bird, * 

That 11 go your errands soon, 
That will fly to the Qaeen of England's daagh- 
ter. 
And bid yoor trew-lnve come.' 

3 This wee birdie 's taken its flight, 

And it 's flown owre the sea. 
Until it cam to the Qaeen of England's dangh- 
ter; 
She 's sitting in her bower-windie. 

4 Then oat bespoke these nine ladies, 

As they sat in a rii^ : 
^O we 11 awa to the west window. 
To hear this birdie sing.' 

5 This wee birdie 's taken its flight. 

And it 's flown owre them a'. 
And at the lady's left shoalder 
It loot a letter fa. 

6 She has taken the letter up. 

And read it speedilie : 
' O mother, the queen, O mother, the qaeen. 

Grant this reqnest to me ; 
Whenever I do chance for to die. 

In Scotland gar bury me.' 



\ 



7 * Bring to me the red, red lead. 

And rub it on her chin ; 
It's Oh and alaee for my dochter Janet! 
Bat there is not a breath within. 

8 * Bring to me the red, red lead, 

And rub it on her toe ; 
It 's Oh and alace for my daoghter Janet ! 
To Scotland she must go.' 

9 ^ Rise up, rise up, ye seven sisters. 

And make her winding sheet. 
With the one side of the beaten gold, 
And the other o the needle-wark. 



10 ' Rise up, rise up, ye seven brethren, 

And make her carriage-bier, 
With the one side of the beaten gold, . 
And the other o the silver dear.' 

11 They 've carried east, they 've carried west. 

They 've carried her high and low. 
Until that they came to the king of Scotland, 
Was sitting in his bower-window. 

12 * Here is a token of your trew-love. 

And here is a token come down. 
For she is dead, and she 's ready to be buried. 
And she wants to be laid in your ground.' 

13 He 's taen out his mickle knife. 

And tore ber winding sheet. 
And there she lay like the crimson red, 
And she smiled in his face so sweet. 
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F" 


' Go home, go home, you M,veu brethren, 


15 


' Go home, go home, you seven sisters, ^^H 




Go home and saw your corn, 




Go home and sew your aeam, ^^H 




For she ia fit for the queen of Scotland now 




For she is fit for the queen of Scotland now, ^H 




And she 'b gien you the scorn. 




^....„....._. ■ 




E 




But weel may ye my ladye ken, ^^^^^^H 
The fwrest Udye there.' ^H 


Uiiittnlij of the Scoiiish Border. 11. T, ISOS; m. 


s>. 


IBSS. 












10 Lord William has writt«n a love-letter, ^_^^| 


1 


' WALT, waly, my gay goBB-hawk, 




Put it under hia pinion gray, ^^^^^^^ 




Gin your feathering be sheeu ! ' 








' And waly, waly, my master dear, 




As fast as wiogs can gae. ^^^^^^H 




Gin ye look pale and lean ! 




^^^^^^^1 






11 And even at that ladye'a hour ^^^^H 


2 


' have ye tint at tournament 




There grew a flowering birk, ^^^^^^^| 




Your aword, or yet your apear? 




And he laC down and sang thereon, ^^^^^^H 




Or mourn ye for the southern Isbs, 




As she gaed to the kirk. ^^H 




Whom you may not win near ? ' 




^^1 






12 And weel he kent that ladye feir ^^| 


3 


' 1 hare not tint at tournament 




Amang her maidens free, ^^H 




My sword, nor yet my spear, 




For the flower that springs !u May morning ^^M 




But sur I monm for my true-love. 




Was not sae sweet as she. ^H 




Wi mony a bitter tear. 




^^1 






13 


[He lighted at the ladye'a yate, ^^M 


4 


' But weel 'a me on ye, my gay goss-hawk, 




And sat him on a pin, ^^H 




Ye can baith speak and flee ; 




And sang f u aweet the notes a love, ^H 




Ye Ball carry a letter to my love. 




Till a' was cosh vrithin.l ^^| 




Bring an answer back to ae.' 




■ 






14 And first he sang a low, low note, ^^| 


6 


' But hoif sail I your true-love find. 




And syne he sang a clear, ^^H 




Or how suld I her know 7 




And aye the oerword of the sang ^^H 




I bear a tongue neer wi her apake, 




Was, Your love can no win here. ^^M 




An eye that neer her raw.' 




^^M 






16 


* Feast on. feast on, my matdena a.', ^^^M 


6 


' weel sail ye my true-love ken, 




The wine flows you amang, ^^^^^^H 




Sae aane as ye her see. 




While I gang to my shot-window, ^^^^^H 




For of a* the flowers of fair England, 




And hear yon bonny bird's sang. ^^^^^^H 




The fairest Sower ia she. 




^^^^^H 






16 


' Sing OD, sing my bonny bird, ^^^^^H 


7 


' The red that 'b on my true-love's cbeik 




The sang ye lung yestreen ^^^^^^^^| 




Is like blood-drops on the anaw ; 




For weel I ken by your sweet ilngbg ^^^^^^H 




The white that is on her breast bare 




Ye are frae my true-love ^^^^^^^H 




Like the down o the white sea-maw. 




^^^^^H 






17 


first he tang a merry sang, ^^^^^^^H 


8 






And ayne he a ^^^^^^^| 




There grows a flowering birk. 




And syne he peckd hii featbers gray, ^^^^^^^| 




And ye maun sit and sing thereon, 




To her the letter ^^^^^H 




A* she gangs to the kirk. 




^^^^^H 






18 


' Have there a letter from Lord William ; ^^| 


9 

\ 


' And four^and-lveDty fair laiJyes 
Will to the mass repair, 




He says he 's sent ye three ^^M 
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He oaima widt joor lore laager, 
But for your sake he 11 die.' 

19 ' GkM bid him bake his bridal bread, 

And brew his bridal ale, 
And I sail meet him at Mary's kirk, 
Lang, lang ere it be stale.' 

20 The lady *b gane to her chamber, 

And a moanfa woman was she, 
As gin she had taen a sadden brash, 
And were about to die. 

21 * A boon, a boon, my father deir, 

A boon I beg of thee ! ' 
* Ask not that paaghty Scotish lord, 
For him yon neer shall see. 

22 ' But, for your honest asking else, 

Weel granted it shall be : ' 
< Then, gin I die in soathem land. 
In Scotland gar bury me. 

23 ' And the first kirk that ye come to, 

Te 's gar the mass be sang, 
And the next kirk that ye come to, 
Te 's gar the bells be rang. 

24 ' And when ye come to St Mary's kirk, 

Te 's tarry there till night : ' 
Ajid so her father pledged his word, 
And so his promise plight. 

25 She has taen her to her bigly boar. 

As fast as she could fare, 
And she has drank a sleepy draught, 
That she had mixed wi care. 

26 And pale, pale grew her rosy cheek, 

That was sae bright of blee, 
And she seemed to be as surely dead 
At any one could be. 

1 27 They drapt a drap o the burning red gowd. 
They drapt it on her chin ; 
' And ever alas,' her mother cried, 
' There is nae life within ! ' 



* Alas,' her seven bauld brothers said,' 
* Our sister 's dead and gane ! ' 

29 Then up arose her seven brethren, 

And hewd to her a bier ; 
They hewd it frae the solid aik. 
Laid it oer wi silver clear. 

30 Then up and gat her seven sisters, 

And sewed to her a kell. 
And every steek that they pat in 
Sewd to a siller belL 

31 The first Scots kirk that they cam to. 

They gard the bells be rang ; 
The next Scots kirk that they cam to. 
They gard the mass be sung. 

32 But when they cam to St Mary's kirk, 

There stude spearmen all on raw. 
And up and started Lord William, 
The chieftane amang them a'. 

33 ' Set down, set down the bier,' he said, 

< Let me looke her upon : ' 
But as soon as Lord William touched her ham 
Her colour began to come. 

34 She brightened like the lily-flower, 

Till her pale colour was gone ; 
With rosy cheek, and ruby lip, 
She smiled her love upon. 

35 * A morsel of your bread, my lord, 

And one glass of your wine. 
For I hae fasted these three lang days, 
All for your sake and mine. 

36 * 6ae hame, gae hame, my seven bauld brotherSt 

6ae hame and blaw your horn ; 
I trow you wad hae gien me the skaith. 
But I 've gien you the scorn. 

37 ' Ah woe to you, you lieht woman, 

An ill death may you die ! 
For we left father and mother at hame 
Breaking their hearts for thee.' 



28 They drapt a drap o the burning red gowd, 
Tliey drapt it on her breast-bane ; 
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From Miss Msxgaret Belmni, as sung in Coimtj Ifesth, 
IreLmd, mbont 186a 



^ 



1 Shk got three drops of bofling lead. 

And dropped them on her hand : 
* Oh and ahM, my daughter dear, 
I'd rather all my knd! ' 

2 She got three drops of bofling lead. 

And dropped them on her chin : 



' Oh and alas, my dangfaler dear. 
There is no life within ! * 

13 She got three drops of boiling lead. 
And dropped them on her toe : 
^ Oh and alas, my daughter dear, 
To fair Scotland jou most go ! ' 



4 ' Give me a cake of the new made bread, 
And a cup of the new made wine, 
For for your sake. Lord Hiomas,' she said, 
* I fasted those days nine.' 



BoaiflD's Ballmdsof the North of SootUnd, H, 245, "from 
tatioii.'' 

1 When grass grew green on Lanark plains, 
And froit and flowers did spring, 
A Scottish sqoire in cheerfa strains, 
Sae merrily thos did sing : 

9 * O well fails me o my parrot 
That he can speak and flee ; 
For he will carry lore-letters 
Between my lore and me. 

3 ' And well fails me o my parrot 
He can baith speak and gang; 
And he will carry lore-letters 
To the maid in Soath Enghmd.' 

'^ ' O how shall I yoor lore find out ? 
Or how shall I her know ? 
When my toogoe with her never spake, 
Nor my eyes her erer saw.' 

M * O what is red of her is red 

As blode drappd on the snaw ; 
And what is white o her is white 
As milk, or the sea-maw. 

^ * Even before that kdy's yetts 
You 11 find a bowing birk ; 
And there jre '11 sit, and sing thereon, 
Tfll she gaes to the kirk. 

^ * Then eren before that lady's yetts 
Ton 'U find a bowing ash ; 
And ye may sit and sing thereon, 
Tin she comes frae the mass. 



8 * And even before that lady's window 

Yon '11 find a bed o tyme ; 
And ye may sit and sing thereon, 
HU she sits down to dine. 

9 * Eren abeen that lady's window 

There 's fixd a siller pin ; 
And a' these words that I tell yon. 
Ye '11 sit and sing therein. 

10 ' Ye 11 bid her send her lore a letter. 

For he has sent her fire ; 
And he 11 nerer send anither ane, 
To nae woman alire. 

11 < Ye 11 bid her send her lore a letter. 

For he has sent her seven ; 
And he 11 nerer send anither send. 
To nae maid under hearen.' 

IS This little bird then took his flight. 
Beyond the raging sea. 
And lighted at that Udy's yetts. 
On tower o gowd sae hie. 

18 Eren before that lady's yetts 
He found a bowing birk ; 
And there he sat, and sang thereon, 
Till she went to the kirk. 

14 Eren before that lady's yetts 
He foand a bowing ash ; 
And then he sat and sang thereon. 
Till she came frae the mi 



15 Eren before that lady's window 
He found a bed o tyme ; 
And then he sat and sang thereon, 
Till she sat down to dine. 
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16 Even abeen that lady's window 

Was fizd a siller pin ; 
And a* the words that were taald him, 
He sat and sang them in. 

17 ' Ton "re bidden send your Ioto a letter, 

For he has sent you fire ; 
Or he 'U never send anither send, 
To nae woman alive. 

18 ' Tou 're bidden send your love a letter, 

For he has sent yon seven ; 
And he '11 never send anither send, 
To nae maid under heaven.' 

19 * Sit in the hall, good ladies all. 

And drink the wine sae red. 

And I will to yon small window, 

And hear yon birdie's leed. 

20 ' Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird, 

The sang ye sang just now ; ' 
' I '11 sing nae mair, ye lady fair, 
My errand is to you*' 

81 < If ye be my true-lovie*8 bird, 
Sae well 's I will you ken ; 
You will gae in at my gown-sleeve. 
Come out at my gown-hem.' 

22 * That I am come frae your true-love, 

You soon shall see right plain ; 
And read these lines below my wing. 
That I hae brought frae him.' 

23 When she looked these lines upon. 

She read them, and she leuch : 

* O well fails me, my true-love, now, 

this I hae eneuch. 

24 * Here is the broach on my breast-bane. 

The garlings frae my hair, 
Likewise the heart that is within ; 
What woud my love hae mair ? 

25 * The nearest kirk in fair Scotland, 

Ye '11 bid him meet me there : ' 
She has gane to her dear father, 
Wi heart perplexd and sair. 

26 When she came to her anld father. 

Fell low down on her knee : 

* An asking, asking, father dear, 

1 pray you grant it me.' 

27 * Ask what you will, my dear daughter. 

And I will grant it thee ; 
Unless to marry yon Scottish squire ; 
That 's what shall never be.' 



28 * O that 's the asking, father,' she said, 

• That I '11 neer ask of thee ; 
But if I die in South England, 
In Scotland ye '11 bury me.' 

29 ' The asking 's nae sae great, daughter, 

But granted it shall be ; 
And tho ye die in South England, 
In Scotland we 'U bury thee.' 

80 She has gane to her step-mother, 

Fell low down on her knee : 
< An asking, asking, mother dear, 
I pray you grant it me.' 

81 ' Ask what ye please, my lily-white dove. 

And granted it shall be : ' 
' If I do die in South England, 
In Scotland bury me.' 

82 ' Had these words spoke been in again, 

I woud not granted thee ; 
You hae a love in fair Scotland, 
Sae fain 's you woud be tee.' 

S3 She scarce was to her chamber gane 
Nor yet was well set down, 
Till on the sofa where she sat 
Fell in a deadly swoon. 

84 Her father and her seven brithers, 

They made for her a bier ; 
The one half o 't was gude red gowd. 
The other siller clear. 

85 Her seven sisters were employed 

In making her a sark ; 
The one half o't was cambric fine. 
The other needle-wark. 



86 Then out it speaks her auld step-dame, 

Sat on the sofa's end : 
Ye '11 drap the het lead on her cheek, 

Sae do you on her chin ; 
For women will use mony a wile 

Their true-loves for to win. 



87 Then up it raise her eldest brither, 

Into her bower he 's gane ; 
Then in it came her youngest brither. 
The het leed to drap on. 

88 He drapt it by her cheek, her cheek, 

Sae did he by her chin ; 
Sae did he by her comely hause; 
He knew life was therein. 

89 The bier was made wi red gowd laid, 

Sae curious round about ; 
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1 A privftte eoCmiM there contriv'd, 




45 ' Gae hame, gae hame, my seven britfaers, ^^H 


W [ That bet breath might win out. 




Gae hame and blaw yonr trumpet ; ^^H 
And ye may tell to your Btep.dame ^^H 


40 The fim an kirk in fair Scotland, 




This day she is affronted. ^^H 


They gard the bells bo rung! 




^^H 


The Dieit an kirk in fair Scottand, 




46 ' I camna here to fair Scotland ^^M 


Ihey cBusd the mass be sung. 




To lye amo the dead ; ^^H 
But came to be Clerk Sandy's wife, ^H 


41 The third an kirk in fair Scotliind, 




And lay gowd on my bead. ^^H 


Tbcjr pasid it quietly by ; 




^^H 


The fourth nn kirk in fair ScotUnd, 




47 < Gae hame, gae hame, my seven brilhers, ^^H 


Clerk Sandy did them spy. 




Gae hsme and blaw your horn ; ^^H 
And ye may tell in fair England ^^H 


43 ' down ye '11 set this corpse o clay. 




In Scotland ye got the scorn. ^^H 


Lat me look on the dead : 




^^H 


For I may sigh, and lay, alas 1 




48 ■ I came not here to fair Scotland ^^M 


For death has nae remcid.' 




To mix amang the clay ; ^^H 
But came to be Clerk Sandy's wife, ^^M 


4S Then he has cut her winding sheet 




And wear gowd to my tae.' ^^H 


A little below her chin. 




^^M 


And wi her sweet and ruby iip» 




49 ' Sin ye bae gien us this ae scorn, ^^H 


She sweetly smil'd on him. 




We shall gie you anither ; ^H 
Ye shal] hae naething to live upon ^^| 


44 ' Gie me a sheave o your white bread, 




But the luer that brought you hitlier.' ^^| 


A bottle o your wine ; 




^^H 


For 1 bae faaled for your sake 




^^1 


Fully these Uog days nine. 




H 


A. Written in ttanxas of two long lines. 




Then spake her cruel step-minnie : ^^H 


1. In the T'jller-Brown MS. 




■ Tak ye the burnbg lead, ^^M 
And drop a drap on her bosome, ^^M 


well 's me o my gay goss havke 




To try if she be dead.' ^^M 


That he can speake and flee. 




^^M 


Wm carry a letter to iny love. 




They Uiok a drop o boiling lead, ^^M 


Bring another back to me. 




They drappd it on her bt«ast ; ^H 
' Alas, alas,' her father cried, ^^H 


B. 20>. Oh. 24'. by brothers. 




' She 's dead without the priest ! ' ^^M 


0. 2>. Oh. 12'. ghee. 




^^H 


After 16: etc.. repeated as above. 




She neither chatterd with her teeth, ^^M 


AJier 18* : etc., as above. 




Nor shiverd with her chm ; ^^H 


JJier 20: eU., as to father, mother, etc 


The 


' Alas, alas,' her father cried, ^^H 


verves twt roritten otii (and not printea 


in the 


' There is nae breath within I ' ^^H 


Minatrdsy) have been supplied accordingly. 


^^^^^H 


30'. beUs altered m the MS. from mass. 




After 36 is inserted : ^^^^^^M 


26". clothe. 




^^^^^^M 


29'. In the MinstreUy MotherweU has 


substi- 


' Commend me to my grey father, ^^^^^H 


L tuted England for Scotland. 




That wished my sauI gude rest, ^H 






But wae be to my cruel step^dame, ^H 


m D. In hU Note-Book. p. 27. MotherweU says 


hat he 


Garrd bum me on the breast.' ^H 


H got this copy of the ballad from Agnes 


Laird; 




■ i« the MS., p. 415, fro7n Agnes Lyle. 


Page 


And mother, 37*, u changed to sisters. The ^^M 


1 2Gofthe Note-Book shows that Lurd u 


right. 


step'molher clearly does not belong to this &(U. ^^M 


B& Tha edition of \9SSinserU stanza \Z, and sub- 


lad. ^H 


■ stiiuiesfor27,28ihefollomng: 




^^H 


■ Toua. «6 




^ 
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BROWN ROBIN 

L * Brown Bobin.' a. Jamieson-Brown MS^ foL 87. C. ' Brown Bobjn and Mally/ Buchan's Balladi of tlie 
b. Abbotsford MS., " Scottish Songs." North of Scotland, II, 299. 

L ' LoTe Robbie,' Christie's Traditional Ballad Airs, 
I, 186. 



* Bbown Robin * was No 7 in William Tyt- 
ler's Brown MS. The first stanza is cited by 
Anderson, Nichols's Literary Illustrations, 
VII, 177, and there were twenty-one stanzas, 
as in A a. A b may have been a copy of the 
Tytler-Brown version. It does not seem to 
have been tampered with so much as other 
ballads in the same manuscript. The story 
undoubtedly stops at the right point in A, 
with the escape of the two lovers to the wood. 
The sequel in C is not at all beyond the in- 
ventive ability of Buchan's blind beggar, and 
some other blind beggar may have contrived 



the cane and the whale, the shooting and the 
hanging, in B. 

Brown Robin is lover or husband of May 
Margerie, or May a Roe = Lillie Flower, in 
* Jellon Grame,' No 90, B 14, C 7, and again 
of White Lilly in * Rose the Red and White 
Lilly,' No 103, A 7 fE. 

We have money given over the wall by an 
eloping lady, as in B 4, 5, C 5, also in * Willie 
o Douglas Dale,' No 101, C 4, 5. 

A 1, nearly, is stanza 5 in Jamieson's ^ Glen- 
kindie ; ' see p. 141 of this volume, note to B. 

C is translated by Gerhard, p. 175. 



<i 



a. Jamieson-Brown MS., fol. 37. b. Abbotsford MS., 
Scottish Songs." 



king but an his nobles a' ) ;l^ 
t birline at the wine ; ) 



1 The 

Sat birling 
He would ha nane but his ae daughter 
To wait on them at dine. 



2 She 's servd them butt, she 's servd them ben, 

Intill a gown of green, 
But her ee was ay on Brown Robin, 
That stood low under the rain. 

3 She 's doen her to her bigly bowr, 

As fast as she coud gang, 
An there she 's drawn her shot-window, 
An she 's harped an she sang. 

4 * There sits a bird i my father's garden, 

An O but she sings sweet ! 



I hope to live an see the day 
Whan wi my love 111 meet' 

5 ' O gin that ye like me as well 

As your tongue tells to me, 
What hour o the night, my lady bright, 
At your bowr sal I be ? ' 

m 

6 ' Whan my father an gay Gilbert 

Are baith set at the wine, 
O ready, ready I will be 
To lat my true-love in.' 

7 O she has birld her father's porter 

Wi strong beer an wi wine, 
Untill he was as beastly drunk 

As ony wild-wood swine : 
She 's stown the keys o her father's yates 

An latten her true-love in. 
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S Wban night was gane, an day was come. 


15 ' There 's thirty marys i my bowr, 


^M 


An the Bun shone on their feet. 


There 's thirty o them an three ; 


^^H 


Then out it spake him Brown Bobia, 


But there 'a nae ane amo them a' 


^^^^^^^ 


I 'U be discoTerd yet. 


Kens what flowr gains for me.' 


^^^H 


9 Then oat it spake that gay lady : 


16 She 's doen her to her bigly bowr, 


^^^H 


My love, ye need na doubt ; 


As fast as she could gang, 


^^^^^^1 


For wi ae wile I 've got you in. 


An she has dresst him Brown Robin 


1^^^^^^^ 


Wi anither I 'U bring yon out 


Like ony bowi^woman. 


^^^H 


10 She ■« taen her to her father's cellar. 


17 The gown she pat upon her love 


^^^^1 


As fast as she can fare ; 


Was tbe dainty green. 


^^^^^^H 


She '« drawn a cop o the gade red wine, 


His hose was the saft. saft sUk. 


^^^^^^1 


Hung 't low down by her gare ; 


Hia shoon o the cordwain fine. 


^^^^^^1 


An she met wi her father dear 




^^^^^^M 


Just coming down the stair. 


18 She *s pitten his bow in her bosom, 
His arrow in her sleeve. 


^^H 


11 ' I wond na gi that cup, daughter. 


His sturdy bran her body next, 


^^^^^^1 


That ye hold i your ban 


Because he was her love. 


^^^^^^^H 


For a' the wines in my cellar, 




^^^^^^1 


An gantrees whare the stan.' 


As fast as she coud gang ; 


^^H 


12 ' w« be to your wine, father, 


But out it spake the proud porter — 


^^^^^^1 


That ever 't came oer the sea ; 


Our lady wishd him shame — 


^^^^^^1 


'T'is pitten my head in sick a steer 


' We '11 count our marys to the wood. 


^^^^^^M 


I my bowr I canna be." 


An we '11 count them back agam.' 


^H 


13 ' Gang ont, gang out, my daughter dear. 


20 The firsten mary she sent out 


H 


Gang out an tack the air ; 


Was Brown Robin by name ; 


^^H 


Gang ont an walk i the good green wood. 


Then out it spake the king himael, 


^H 


An a* your marys fair.' 


' This is a sturdy dame.' 


^M 


14 llien ont it spake the proud porter — 


21 she went out in a May morning. 


^M 


Our lady wishd him shame — 


In a May morning so gay. 


^^M 


' We 11 send the marya to the wood. 


But she came never back again, 


^^M 


But we '11 keep oar kdy at hame.' 


Her auld father to see. 


^M 


— 


— 


^^M 


B 


And ye maun serve them a', Mary, 
As 't were for meat and fee.' 


^H 


Christie's Traditional B*ll&d Aim, I, 136, from tbe raciti. 








3 She served them up, sae has she down. 


^1 


1 ' A FEATHEB& fowl 'e in your orchard, father, 


The footmen a' the same, 


^^1 


dear, hut it sbgs sweet ! 


But her mind was aye on Love Robbie, 


^^1 


What would I give, my father dear. 


Stood out below the rain. 


^^1 


That bonnie bird to meet I ' 




^^1 


What would I give. etc. 


4 A hundred pun o pennies roun. 
Tied m a towel so sma. 


■ 


2 ' hold your tongue, my daughter Mary, 


She has gien to him Love Robbie, 


^^1 


Let a' your folly be; 


Out oer the castle-wa ; 


^^1 


There 's six ScoU lords tomorrow, child. 


Says, Tak ye that, my love Robbie. 


^H 


That will a' dine wi me, 


And mysel ye may hae. 


1 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 




^^^^^^^^H 
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6 A hundred pirn o pennies roiuiy 

Tied in a napkin white, 
She has gien to him Love Itohhie, 

Out oer the garden-dyke ; 
Sajs, Tak ye that, my Love Bobhie, 

And my«a gin ye like. 

6 * If this be true ye tell to me. 

As your tongue woudna lee, 
I shall be in your bigly bower 

Before the dock strike three ; 
I shall be in your bigly bower, 

Dressd like a gay ladye.' 

7 When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 

And all men bound for bed. 
Love Robbie came to Mary's bower, 
Dressd like a comely maid. 

8 They had not kissd nor love clapped. 

As lovers when they meet. 
Till sighing said he Love Robbie, 
My life, my life I doubt. 

9 * Your life, your life, you Love Robbie, 

Your life you needna doubt ; 
For it was wiles brought in Robbie, 
And wiles will lat him out.' 

10 Then in it came her father dear. 

And stood upon the floor. 
And she filld the cup of good red wine. 
Said, Father, will ye drink more ? 

11 ' O better I love the cup, Mary, 

The cup that 's in your hand. 
Than all my barrels full of wine. 
On the gantrees where they stand.' 

12 ' O woe be to your wine, father. 

It eer came oer the sea ! 
If I getna the air o good greenwood 
O I will surely dee.' 

13 * There 's seven maries in your bower. 

There 's seven o them and three. 
And I 'U send them to good g^enwood, 
For flowers to shortsome thee.' 

14 ' There 's seven maries in my bower. 

There 's seven o them and three, 
But there 's nae a mary mang them a' 
Can pu flowers to shortsome me : ' 



* Then by my sooth,' said her &tlier dear, 
' Let yoursel gang them wL' 

15 She dressd hersel in the royal red, 

Love Robbie was in dainty green ; 
Love Robbie's brand was about his middle. 
And he shone like ony queen. 

16 The firsten ane that took the floor, 

Love Robbie was that ane : 
' Now by my sooth,' said the proud porter, 

^ She is a sonsie dame ; 
I would not care now very much 

To turn her in again.' 

17 * I 'd fain see any woman or man, 

Of high or low degree, 
Would turn a mary in again 
That once came out with me.' 

18 They had not been in good greenwood, 

Pn'd a flower but only three. 
Till the porter stood behind a bush. 
And shot him Love Robbie. 

19 Now word has come to her father dear, 

In the chamber where he lay. 
Lady Mary 's sick in good greenwood. 
And cannot come away. 

20 He 's taen his mantle him about, 

His cane into his ban. 
And he is on to good greenwood, 
As fast as he could gang. 

21 * O want you fish out o the fleed, 

Or whale out o the sea ? 
Or is there any one alive 
This day has angerd thee ? ' 

22 ' I want not fish out o the fleed, 

Nor whale out o the sea; 
But woe be to your proud porter, 

Sae sair 's he 's angerd me ! 
He 's shot the fairest flower this day. 

That would hae comfort me.' 

23 ' O hold your tongue, my daughter Mary, 

Let a' your f oUy be ; 
Tomorrow ere I eat or drink 
High hanged shall he be.' 
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11 Then she 's taen np a cop o wine. 


Bnchan'i Ballnds of (he Norlh of Scollnnd, 11, 299. 


To her father went she ; 




' drink the wine, father,' she aaid, ^^^^^H 


1 ' Therk u a bird in my father's orchard, 


' drink the wine wi me.' ^^^^^^H 


And dear, but it eings sweet! 


^^^^^H 


I hope to live to see the day) 


13 ' well love I the cup, danghter, ^^^^^H 


This bird and I will meet' 


But better love I the wine ^^^^^H 




And better love I your fair body ^^^^^^^| 


2 ' hold your tongue, my daoghter Mally, 


Than a' the gowd in Spun.' ^^^ 


Let a' your folly be ; 




What bird is that in tny orchard 


13 ' Wae be to the wine, father. 


Sae Bhortsoine is to thee ? 


That last came ower the sea ; 




Without the air o gnde greenwood. 


3 'There are fonr-an-twenty noble lords 


There 'a nae remeid for me.' 


The mom shond dine wi me ; 




And ye maun scire them a', Mally, 


14 ' Te 've thirty maries in your bower. 


Like one for meat and lee.' 


Ye 've thirty and hae three ; 




Send ane o them to pu a flower, 


4 She servd the nobles all as one. 


Stay ye at hame wi me.' 


The horsemen much the same ; 




But her mind was aye to Brown Robyn, 


15 ' I 've tlurty maries in my bower, 


Beneath the heavy rain. 


I 've thirty o them and nine ; 




But there 's nae a marie amo them a' 




That kens my grief and mind. 


InlJl a servit white, 




And she gae that to Brown Robyn, 


16 ' For they may pu the nut, the nut. 


Oat ower the garden-dyke : 


And sae may they the siae. 


Says, Take ye that, my love Kobyn, 


But there 's nane amo them a' that kena 


And mysell gin ye like. 


The herb that I woud hae.' 


6 ' If this be true, my dame,' he said, 


17 ' WeD, gin ye gang to gude greenwood, 


' That ye hae tauld to me. 


Come shortly back again ; 


About the hoar o twall at night. 


Te are sae ftur and are sae rare, 


At your bowerJoor I'll be.' 


Tour body may get harm.' 


7 But ere the hour o twall did chap. 


18 She dressd hersell into the red. 


And lang ere it was t«n. 


Brown Robyn all in green. 


She had hersell there right and ready 


And put his brand across his middle, 


To lat Brown Robyn in. 


He was a stately dame. 


8 They hadna kissd nor love clapped 


19 The first ane stepped ower the yett. 


Till the birds sang on the ha ; 


It was him Brown Robyn ; 


' 0,' sighing says him Brown Robyn, 


' By my sooth,' said the prond porter. 


' I wish I were awa ! ' 


'This is a stately dame. 


fl They hadna sitten mnckle langer 


20 ' wi your leave, lady,' he said. 


Till the guards shot over the way ; 


'And leave o a' your kin. 


Then sighing says him Brown Robyn, 


I wondna think it a great sin 


'I fear my life this day.' 


To turn that marie tn.' 


» 




30 '0 had your tongue, my lore Robyn, 


21 ' had your tongue, ye proud porter. 


Of this take ye nae doubt ; 


Leta-yourfoUybe; 


It waa by wQes I bron^^t yoo in, 


Te dareoa turn a marie in 


By woe. I -a bring yon oot' 


That ance cania forth wi me.' 
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22 * Wdl shall I call your maries oaty 

And as well shall I in ; 
For I am safe to gie my ottth 
That marie is a man.' 

23 Soon she went to g^de greenwood. 

And soon came back again ; 
' Gnde sooth,' replied the proud porter, 
' We 'ye lost oar stately dame.' 

24 ' My maid 's faen sick in g^de g^reenwood, 

And sick and liken to die ; 
The mom before the cocks do craw, 
That marie I maon see.' 

25 Oat it spake her father then. 

Says, Porter, let me know 
If I will caase her stay at hame. 
Or shall I let her go ? 

26 * She says her maid's sick in the wood, 

And sick and like to die ; 
I really think she is too gade 
Nor ever woad make a lie.' 

27 Then he whispered in her ear. 

As she was passing by, 
* What will ye say if I reveal 
What I saw wi my eye ? ' 

28 ' If onght ye ken about the same, 

O heal that well on me. 
And if I live or brook my life, 
Bewarded ye shall be.' 



29 Then she got leaye o her &ther 

To gude greenwood again. 
And she is gane wi Brown Bobyn, 
But 't was lang ere she came hame. 

30 then her father began to mourn. 

And thus lamented he : 
' O I woud gie ten thousand pounds 
My daughter for to see.' 

81 ' If ye will promise,' the porter said, 
* To do nae injury, 
I will find out your daughter dear. 
And them that 's gane her wL' 

32 Then he did swear a solenm oath, 

By a' his gowd and land, 
Nae injury to them 's be dune. 
Whether it be maid or man. 

33 The porter ihen a letter wrote. 

And seald it wi his hand. 
And sent it to that lady fair, 
For to return hame. 

34 When she came to her father's ha, 

He received her joyfullie. 
And married her to Brown Robyn ; 
Now a happy man was he. 

35 She hadna been in her father's ha 

A day but barely three, 
Till she settled the porter well for life, 
Wi gowd and white monie. 



A. a. Written in stanzas of two long lines. 

The first stanza, as given by Anderson, is : 

The king yal(?) and his nobles a' 

Sat drinking at the wine ; 
He woud ha nane but his ae daughter 

To wait on them at dine. 

18^ boson : t?ie king's daughter must have 

been '< a sturdy dame " too. 
21*. so gray. The sun was up: see stanza 
8. 
b. 1*. Were drinking. 
2\ She served them butt 
2*. Baith knights and gallants sheen. 



2*. was still. 3*. might gang. 

3*. And she has. 

4^ in yonder tree. 4*. vow bat he. 

4^ my love and I shall. 

5^. Gin ye luve me as weel, har maid. 

6\ my auld father. 6*. Sit drinking. 

6«. will I. 

7^ has hired the proud porter. 
7*. Wi the ale but and the. 
7 ' \ She 's slipped aff hir silken sheen. 
And saftly trippd she down ; 
She's stown the key o hir father's 
yate, 
And let hir true love in. 
8*. shined. 8*. out and spake. 
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9^. out and spake. 

9*. Ab wi ae wile I hae bitmglit. 
ICH* \ wanting, 
10*. she has met her anld. 
10*. Came creeping up. 11. wanting, 
12*. ever it crossd. 12*. It has pat 
12^ camia sUj. 13^ Wi a' 
14^ and spake. 14*. send him. 
14^ But keep the princess. 
16^ flowr 's gade. 
16^. hied her. 16*. Sae fast as she might 



16^ \ She 's patten a goan apon hir lore 
Was of the dainty green. 

17^ *. The girdle round lus stately waist 
Wi gowd and silyer shone. 

17*. His stockings o. 

17^ And his shone o the cordovan. 

18^ She put. 18*. ap her. 

18*. her fair side next 19. wanting, 

20*. By the faith o my body, then said the 
king. 

20*. a huBty. 2V. gaed oat 21*. sae gay. 
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BROWN ADAM 



A. 'Brown Adam,' Jamieson-Brown MS., fol. 17. 

B. * Broan Edom,' Harris MS., foL 27 b, No 26. 



C. 'Brown Adam the Smith,' Buchan MSS, I, 46. 



^ Bbown Adah ' was No 14 of the fifteen 
ballads famished William Tytler by Mrs 
Brown in 1783 : Anderson, in Nichols's Illos- 
trations, YII, 178. The ballad was first 
printed in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der, II, 16, 1802, with the omission of Mrs 
Brown's second stanza, and some changes. 
Scott remarks that he had seen a copy printed 
on a single sheet 

C 1, S, 6, 7 are very close to A 1, 2, 3, 4. 
A 2 was not printed by Scott, and if these 
stanzas were borrowed, A 2 must have been 
taken from the Jamieson MS., to which other 
cases of correspondence ^warrant a suspicion 
that one of Buchan's contributors had access. 
C has the usual marks of Buchan 's copies, 
great length, vulgarity, and such extravagance 
and absurdity as are found in stanzas 23, 26, 
29. 

A Danish ballad, from manuscripts of the 
sixteenth century and later, has a remote like- 
ness to * Brown Adam : ' ' Den afhugne Haand,' 
Grundtvig, No 199, IV, 153. Lawi Pedersan, 
who has shown bad faith to women, makes 
love to Lutzelil, who knows his ways, and re- 



jects him summarily. Lawi rides off in wrath, 
saying that she shall be sorry for it. The 
maid is afraid to go to church for nine months, 
but ventures at Easter. Lawi stops her in a 
wood. She begs him to do her no harm, 
feigns to be amenable, and gives him an as- 
signation at an off-lying apartment in which 
she sleeps with her maids ; then rides away, 
laughing over her successful evasion. She 
tells her father how she has met Lawi, and 
begs him to be on the watch. Lawi comes at 
night, knocks, and is answered, according to 
the formula of Danish ballads, that she has 
made no appointment and he cannot come in. 
Lawi threatens to take off the door, and does 
so. Lutzelil's father is standing ready with 
his sword, and cuts off Lawi's hand. 

The copy in Scott's Minstrelsy is translated 
by Grundtvig, Engelske (^ skotske Folkeviser, 
No 45, p. 291; by Schubart, p. 66; Arndt, 
Bliitenlese, p. 231 ; Rosa Warrens, Schottische 
Volkslieder, No 29, p. 130; Knortz, Schot- 
tische Balladen, No 2, p. 5. 
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Jamieson-Brown MS., foL 17. 

1 O WHA woud wish the win to blaw. 

Or the g^en leayes fa therewith ? 
Or wha wad wish a leeler love 
Than Brown Adam the Smith ? 

2 His hammer 's o the beaten gold. 

His study 's o the steely 
His fingers white are my delite. 
He blows his bellows well. 

3 But they ha banishd him Brown Adam 

Frae father and frae mither, 
An they ha banishd him Brown Aidam 
Frae sister and frae brither. 

4 And they ha banishd Brown Adam 

Frae the flowr o a' his kin ; 
An he 's biggit a bowr i the good green wood 
Betwen his lady an him. 

6 O it fell once upon a day 

Brown Adam he thought lang, 
An he woud to the green wood gang, 
To hunt some venison. 

6 He 's ta'en his bow his arm oer, 

His bran intill his ban. 
And he is to the good green wood. 
As fast as he coud gang. 

7 O he 's shot up, an he 's shot down, 

The bird upo the briar, 
An he 's sent it hame to his lady, 
Bade her be of good cheer. 

8 O he 's shot up, an he 's shot down, 

The bird upo the thorn, 
And sent it hame to his lady. 
And hee 'd be hame the mom. 



9 Whan he came till his lady's bowr-door 
He stood a little f oreby, 
And there he heard a fu fa'se knight 
Temptin his gay lady. 

10 O he 's taen out a gay gold ring, 

Had cost him mony a poun : 
' O grant me love for love, lady. 
An this sal be your own.' 

11 ' I loo Brown Adam well,' she says, 

' I wot sae does he me ; 
An I woud na gi Brown Adam's love 
For nae fa'se knight I see.' 

12 Out has he ta'en a purse of gold, 

Was a' fu to the string : 
' Grant me but love for love, lady. 
An a' this sal be thine.' 

13 ' I loo Brown Adam well,' she says, 

' An I ken sae does he me ; 
An I woudna be your light leman 
For mair nor ye coud gie.' 

14 Then out has he drawn his lang, lang bran, 

And he 's flashd it in her een : 
' Now grant me love for love, lady. 
Or thro you this sal gang I ' 

15 ' O,' sighing said that gay lady, 

' Brown Adam tarrys lang ! ' 
Then up it starts Brown Adam, 
Says, I 'm just at your ban. 

16 He 's gard him leave his bow, his bow, 

He 's gard him leave his bran ; 
He 's gard him leave a better pledge, 
Four fingers o his right ban. 



B 

Harris MS., fol. 27 b, No 26. 



1 . 



For wha ere had a lealer luve 
Than Broun Edom the smith ? 



2 His studie was o the beaten gowd, 

His hammer o the pith ; 
His cords waur o the gude green silk. 
That blew his bellows with. 

3 It fell out ance upon a time 

Broun Edom he thoucht lang, 
That he wald gae to see his luve, 
By the le licht o the mune. 
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Bacbao M8S, I, 46. 

1 O WHA waiid wish the win to bUir, 

The greeo leaves fa thcrewilh? 
"ha would wish a leeler lusa 
Than Brown Adam the Smith? 

3 O he forsook the rojal court. 

And knighti and lords sae gQde, 
And lie is to the black smithy, 
To learn to shoe a steed. 

3 Hii hamnier-Bhaft o gude red gowd, 
His Hiuddy o the steel, 
Hii fingers wbytc. and maids' delight, 
And blaws liia bellows weel. 

< Be being a favourite with the king 
Caosed him get laony a fae, 
And sae I heir plots they did contrive 
To work him grief and wae. 

S Of treason then he was accused 
Bf bia fause enemio, 
Which caused the king to make a vow 
That banishd he shoud be. 



7 And thej hae bsnisbd him Brown Adam, 

The flower o a' his kin; 
He built a bower in glide green wood, 
For his true love and him. 

8 Bat it fell ance upon a daj 

The king's young son ihought lang, 
And minded hira on Brown Adam, 
0(t rade on his right ban. 

9 Then he sent for him Brown Adam, 

To shoe his milk-white steed. 
That be might see him ance iu conrt, 
Mang knights o noble bleed. 

10 When Brown Adam be read these lines, 
A light laugh then gac hee : 

■ What 's this that 's made tbeir hearts to f 
They lang sae sair for mee? ' 

11 Then out it speaks his gay ladyo: 

Brown Adam, bide wi mee ; 
For if ye gang to court, I fear 
Your fiise I 'II never see. 
▼ou n. » 



IS ' Cheer up your heart, my ain true-love, 
l.et naething cause your grief ; 
Thoagh I be absent for some days, 
Ye seen will get relief.' 

13 Then he has kissd his gay ladye. 

And rade alang the lay, 
And hunted a' the wild birds there. 
As he rade on the way. 

14 He shot the bunting o the bush, 

Tlie linnet o the brier, 
Aud sent them on to gude green wood, 
His ladye 's heart to cheer. 

15 He shot the bunting o the bnah, 

The linnet o the wand, 
And sent them on to bis ladye, 
Forbade ber lo think lang. 

16 He shot the bunting o the bush, 

The linnet o the thorn. 
And sent them on to his ladye, 
Said he 'd be hame the mom. 

1 7 A thought then came into his mind. 

As he rade on the way. 
Some evil in his absence might 
Befa bis ladye gay. 

18 Now when he had the prince' steed shod. 

And bound agtuo to ryde, 
He turned Ms horse to Kinglewood ; 
Some days he meant lo byde. 

19 But when he turned to Kinglewood, 

Ae foot 's horse woudna ryde ; 
Whan he turned to bis luver's bower. 
He flew like ony glyde. 

SO When he drew near to bis love's bower, 
There be alighted down, 
For the hearing o his great horse tramp 
Ere ho wan to the town. 

21 Whan he came to bis luver's bower. 
He heard a dolefu din; 
He wasna aware o a fu fause knight, 
His true-love's bower witbiu. 



22 He bound bis steed to his ain i 
And gne him corn and bay, 
And listened at a shotl-window. 
To hear what he would say. 



Ls as fu o gude black silk, 
■ke ladyes for to ahine. 



.tall. 
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24 * Ye are too lack o Inye, ]adje« 

And that *% a hatefa thing ; 
LoTe me, and lat Brown Adam he, 
And a' this shall he thine.' 

25 < O well I like Brown Adam,' she said, 

* I wyte hee hates nae mee ; 

I winna forsake him Brown Adam 
For a' yonr gifts an thee/ 

26 The next and thing the knight drew out. 

It was a coffer small ; 
It was as fon o shamho glnyes, 
Woud had her hands frae cauL 

27 ' Te are too lack o love, ladye, 

An that 's a hatefa thing ; 
LuTe me, an lat Brown Adam be. 
An a' this shall be thine.' 

28 * O well like I Brown Adam,' she said, 

* I 'm sure he hates nae me ; 

I winna forsake him Brown Adam 
For a' your gifts an thee.' 

29 The next and thing the knight drew out 

It was a coffer fine ; 
It was as fu of gude red gowd 
As a guinea coud get in. 

80 ' Ton are too lack o luye, ladye, 

And that 's a hatefu thing ; 
Luye me, and lat Brown Adam be, 
And a' this shall be thine. ' 

81 ' O well I like Brown Adam,' she said, 

' I 'm sure hee hates nae mee ; 
I winna forsake him Brown Adam 
For a' the gowd ye '11 gie.' 

82 Then his mild mood did qnicklj change. 

And grew mair fierce and cruel, 
And then drew out a trusty brand, 
Which made her heart to pruel. 

88 ' Since I by you am slighted sae, 
Since I frae you maun part, 



I swear a yow before I gae. 
That this shall pierce your heart' 

84 ' But still I like Brown Adam,' she said, 

' I wat hee hates nae mee ; 
And if he knew my troubles now 
At my call woud hee be. 

85 ' Althongh he were sax miles awa, 

He 'd seen be at my ban; 
But wae is me, sae may I say, 
Brown Adam tarries lang 1 ' 

86 He hit the door then wi his foot. 

Made a' the bands to flee : 
* Cheer up your heart, my luye Janet, 
Your love 's nae far frae thee.' 

87 Then he drew out a trusty brand. 

And chassd him thro the ha ; 
The knight jumpd to a shott-window. 
And woud hae been awa. 

88 < Stoy still, stay still,' Brown Adam said, 

* Make nae sic haste frae mee; 
You or I maun rue the race 
That I came ower the lee.' 

89 Then frae the knight he 's taen a wad. 

His mantle and his brand ; 
Likewise he 's taen anither wad. 
His sword and his sword-hand. 

40 He threw him ower the shott-window, 

Bade him lie there wi care, 
And never come back to gude green wood 
To marr fair ladies mair. 

41 ' O I am brown,' said Brown Adam, 

' And I was never whyte ; 
But my love has robes o different hoes, 
To wear at her delyght. 

42 ' Her kirchies be o cambricks fine, 

Wi gowd pinnd to the chin; 
Her robes shall be o the scarlet hoe 
She shsill gang daily in.' 



A« Anderson cites ths first stanza^ in exact ctgree- 
ment tvith the Jamieson MS., excerpt that 
the third line begins with O. 



3*. mother (?). 
V. Beede (?). 
15*. long. 
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JOHNIE SCOT 



A- 'Jact, the Little Scot,* Jftmieson-BrowQ MS,, toL 5. 

B. ' McNaugbteQ,' GleariJdell MSS, XI, 78. 

C. ' Johaie Scot,' Motherwell's MS., p. 213. 
Z>. ■ Juhonie Scot,' Motherwell's MS., p. SOS. 
B. ' UcN'achton,' Motherwell's MS., p. US. 

F. • Bonnie Jobiiie Scot,' Motberwell's MS., p. ill. 

O. 'Jolinie Scott.' Motherwell's Note-Book, p. 35; 
Motherweir* MS., p. 394. 

B. ' Love Johoy,' Eioloch MSS, VT, 03. 



J. Kinloch MSS. VII, 40, 42, 46, 49. 

K. ' Joboie, the Little Scot,' Kinloch MSS, I, 911. 

I>. ' Johnnie Scott,' Camphell MSS, I, G7. 

M. 'Lord Johnnie Scott,' Campbell MSS, II, SSO. 

N. ' Lord John,' Buchan's Gleaninga, p. I S3. 

O. ' Jolinie Scot,' communicated b/ Mr Maciuath. 

P. Matberwell's Nol«-Book, p. 11. 



A WAS No 2 of the fifteen ballads in Wil- 
liam Tytler's lost Brown MS. : Nichols's Illiis- 
tratinns, VII, 176. Tliere is a copy of A in 
the Abbotsford MS., " Scottish Songs," fol, 
24, with many wilful alterations and a few 
readings from tradition. The ballad printed 
in Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 204, is a com- 
pound of C, D, E, and the one in Kinloch'a 
Ancient Scottish Ballads, p. 77, is made up 
from I, J, " replied versions obtained in the 
north and west " of Scotland, with some aliglit 
changes. 

Tbe story of ' Willie o Winsbury.' No 100, 
lias considerable resemblance to that of 
* Jobnie Scot,' but Willie's extreme beauty 
moves the king, tbe lady's father, to oEfer his 
daughter to him in marriage, without a com- 
bat. Mia Brown's version of ' Wiilie o Doug- 
las Dale.' No 101, A, begins with the first 
atanza of her version of ' Jobnie Scot,' A. So 
dtws ' Young Betrice,' another ballad of here, 
No 5 of WiUiam Tytler's MS. : 

Young Betrice was as brave a knight 

r saild the sea, 
And he 'a laen him to the court of France, 

e for meat aiid fee. 




Anderson, who cites this stanza, Nichols's 
Illustrations, as above, remarks : " The con- 
duct of the story is diEEerent from that ot No 
2 ['Jack, the Little Scot'], which it resem- 
bles. Some of the lines are in ' Gil Morrice.' " 
' Young Betrice ' may possibly be a variety of 
' Hugh Spencer ; ' see * Hugh Speueer,' C. 

There is resemblance to ' Child Maurice,' 
No 83, besides the commonplace of tbe mes- 
senger-boy, in the sending of a token to the 
lady, A 12, 13, D 6, B 2, H 4, 5. J 4, M 8, 
N il, 12; ' Child Maurice,' A 7, 8, B 3, 4, C 
3. 4, 5, D, E 6, 7. F 17, 18. In the present bal- 
lad the token is a sark of silk (M 8, simply 
shirt) ; so in ' Child Maurice.'D 7.P 18. The 
blessing on the errand-boy, A 8, is found in 
' Fair Mary of Wallington,' No 91, B 9. 

While John, the Scot, is in service at the 
English court, the king's daughter becomes 
with cliild to him. She is thrown into prison. 
Juhuie. who has fled to ScotLmd, sends a mes- 
senger to her with a token which she will 
recognize, urging her to come to him. An 
answer is returned that she is in chains, 
Johnie resolves to go to the rescue, He ia 
warned of tlie danger, but a body of Scots at- 
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tends him, five hundred men, A-D, O, twenty- 
four, B, Q, I ; all unmarried, B, D, B, O, H, 1, 
O, When he arrives lit the English court, 
the king asks his name. Hia name is Pitnach- 
ton, A 26 ; McNaughtan, B 17. E 14, cf. C 16 ; 
Auchney, H 21 ; Bimeftan, I 14; JohnieScot, 
Love John, C 17, K 12, L 13, N 26 ; Earl 
Hector, D 18. The king will hang the Scot 
on his daughter's account. Resistance ia 
threatened by Jolinie's friends. The king 
has a champion who wiil fight them three by 
three, A 29, B 20, E 18, P 17. N 30. This 
champion is an Italian, A 29, I 17. L 16, N 
31, O 8 ; an Itilian, H 27 ; Talliant, Tailliant, 
C 22, D 23, F 17, G 16. The Scot kills the 
Italian in a duel. In C 24, D 25, F 19, Q 18, 
the Italian jumps over Jolinie'a head, skims 
over it like a swallow, and is apparently run 
through while so doing. Johnie Ciilis for a 
priest to marry his love and him, the king for 
a clerk to write the tocher. But tocher is re- 
fused hy the Scot, who wants only his dearly 
won lady. 

The champion is described in A 31 as a 
gurious (grugous, gruoua ?) ghost ; in H 27 
as a greecy (fiightful) ghost j in L 18 he is 
a fearsome sight, with three women "s-spans 
between his brows and three yards between 
his shoulders; in the Abboteford copy of A, 
29, 30, a grisly sight, with a span between 
his eyes, between his shoulders three and 
three, and Johnie scarcely reaching his knee. 
These points are probably taken from another 
and a later ballad, which is perhaps an imi- 
tation, and might almost be called a parody, 
of Johnie Scot, ' Lang Johnny Moir : ' see Bu- 
chan"a Ballads of the North of Scotland, I, 
248. 

The process of striping a sword oer a atane 
or to the strtm. N 28, H 28, striking it across 
the plain, A 32, K 14, is that of whetting or 
wiping, already noted under No 81, 11, 243 f. 
To the places cited there may be added ' Child 
Maurice,' P 30, ' Jellon Grame,' No 90, B 8, 
21. C 14, ' The Bafflt-d Knight,' No 112, A 10. 
G 20^ is a manifest corruption, a repetition of 
17^ i K 14 has been corrected, in conformity 
with A 82. 

The Rev. Andrew Hall, in hia Interesting 



Roman Antiquities recently discovered in 
Fife, 1823, p. 216, relates the following story, 
on traditional authority.* James Macgill, of 
Lindores, had killed Sir Robert Balfour, of 
Denmiln, in a duel which he had wished to 
avoid, about the year 1679. Macgill "imme- 
diately went up to London in order to procure 
his pardon, which it seems the king, Charles 
the Second, offered to grant him upon condi- 
tion of his fighting an Italian gladiator or 
bravo, or, as he was then called, a bully ; which, 
it is said, none could be found to do. . . . Ac- 
cordingly a large stage was erected for the ex- 
hibition before the king and court. ... Sir 
James, it is said, stood on the defensive till 
the bully had spent himself a little, being a 
taller man than Sir James. In his mighty 
gasconading and bravadoing he actually leaped 
over the knight as if he would swallow him 
alive, but in attempting to do this a second 
time Sir James run hia sword up through 
him, and then called out, ' I have spitted him ; 
let them roast him who will.' This not only 
procured his pardon, but he was also knighted 
on the spot." 

The exploit of .Tohnie Scot, and. if you 
please, of Sir James MacgilL, has been achieved 
as well on the south side of the English Chan- 
nel. The Breton seigneur I^es Aubrays, or 
LizandrS, of St Brieux, is ordered hy the 
French king to unrlertake a combat with his 
wild Moor. Les Aubrays aaka a page, who 
bringa the king's command, about the Moor's 
fashion of fighting. The Moor is master of 
devilish magic, and haa herbs about him by 
virtue of which any wounds he may get are 
soon healed. The Breton is told, among other 
things, that he must throw holy water at the 
Moor the moment the sav^e draws, and 
when the Moor makes a leap in the air he 
must receive him on the point of his sword. 
These inatructiona are followed with perfect 
success. When the Moor is " swimming " iu 
the air, Lizandr(5 so disposes his sword as to 
take him on it. Luzel, ' Lezobre,' etc., 'Les 
Aubrays etle More du Roi,' second and third 
versions, I, 300-03, 294, 295; ' Le G<-ant 
ted out to Maiherwdl bj Cbftiles Eiikpatrick 
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■ Lizanar^.' 11. 568-n, 'U G^ant Lcs An- 


fights, but it is becanse of bis profase liberal- ^H 


f bniya,' 576-79 ; Po<?3ie8 populairea de la 


ity to St Anne ; it borders on the irreligioos, ^^M 


France, MS., toI. i, near the begioiiing. 


therefore, to call him a giant* ^H 


Thougb the brave Breton ia called giant in 


^H 


the title of Luzel's last two versions, nothing 


The copy in Klotherwell's Minstrelsy, p. ^H 


is said in the ballads of his being of unnsual 


204. is tmnskt«d bv Wolff, HaUe der Volker. ^1 


proportions. Ho is vigtorioos in Bineteen 


1, 15, HauBschatz, p. 210. ^M 


A 


8 ap it starts a bonny boy, ^^H 




Gold yallow was his hair, ^^M 
I wish lUs mither meickle joy, ^^H 


JudcMN^Btown MS^ foL 5. 


1 JoHXET WM u trave » knight 


His bonny love mieckle mur. ^^H 


As ever saild the sea. 


^^M 


An he '» done him to the EngHsh court. 


9 ' here am I. a bonny boy, ^^M 


To serre for meat and fee. 


Will rin yonr errand soon ; ^^H 




I will gang into fair England, ^^M 


2 He h«l hm been in fair EngUnd 


An come right soon again.' ^^M 


Bnt yet » litUe while, 


^^H 


Untlll the kingis ae d«^ler 


10 O whan he came to broken brigg«, ^^M 


To Johney proves vri duL 


He bent his bow and swam ; ^^H 




An whan he came to the green grass growan, ^^H 


3 word 's come to the king himsel. 


He slaikid his shoone as ran. ^^H 


In his chair where be sat. 


^^1 


That his ae danghler was wi bwrn 


11 Wku he came to yon high castel, ^^M 


To Jack, the little Scott. 


He ran it roon about. ^^M 




An there he saw the king's dangfater, ^^M 


4 ' Gin this be trae that I do hear. 


At the window looking oat. ^^^^| 


As I tniflt well it be, 


^^^^^^^ 


Ye pit her into prison »t«png. 


12 ' here -s a sark dlk, lady, ^^^^H 


An starve her till she die.' 


Tour aia ban sewd the ileere; ^^^^^^H 




Tou 'r bidden come to fair Seotlan, ^^^^^| 


5 Johney 'a on t« fair Scotknd. 


^)eer nane o yonr parents leave. ^^^H 


A wot he went wi speed, 


^^H 


An he has left the kingii eoait. 


13 ' Ha. take this sark o rilk, Iwly, ^^M 


A not good vae his need. 


Yonr ain han aewd the gare ; ^^M 




Yon 're Udden eome to good green wood, ^^M 


6 it fell once npon a day 


Lore Johney waila yon tliere.' ^^M 


lliat Johney he thought Ung, 


^^M 


An ha 'a gaae to the good green wood. 


U She 'itnrad her right and roon aboot, ^H 


Aa £ast as be cond gang. 


The tear «u in her ee : ^H 




* How fan I come to my tmeJove, ^^H 


7 ' whare will I get a bonny boy. 


Except I had wti^ to flee ? ^^H 


To rin my errand aooo. 


^^H 


That will rii into fair Eo^and, 


15 'HenanlkeptwibsraaodboltB, ^M 


An haste him back again ? ' 




• " Lo A»bc»T« ctt le Boa d«« Msnnm d» p-Ji A" 


MM U aarm Ma pl» maiamt.- H. P«l de Cowry. ^| 


Bets, append en Mari^cc, «a UU. k Rtdlasd de Laaab*. 


Lnel. I. MM. TW talhd caa be aa okfer. ,»km A. ^M 


par Gnjoniw d« Gt«.. 4a»c dta Aobrsri. L> ballwU m 


IMcaaarLM AahsfskM iiiflaad aa eafinWa; IM ^M 




wtMtMeaMharawegfdacili^ikaifMiMi! ^M 
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My breast-plate *8 o the sturdy steel, 
Instead of the beaten gold. 

16 * Bat tak this purse, my bonny boy, 

Ye well deserve a fee, 
An bear this letter to my love, 
An tell him what yoa see.' 

17 Then qoiekly ran the bonny boy 

Again to Scotlan fair. 
An soon he reachd Pitnachton's towrs. 
An soon found Johney there. 

18 He pat the letter in his ban 

An taul him what he sa, 
But eer he half the letter read. 
He loote the tears doun fa. 

19 ^ O I will gae back to fair Englan, 

Tho death shoud me betide, 
An I will relieve the damesel 
That lay last by my side.' 

20 Then out it spake his father dear. 

My son, you are to blame ; 
An gin you 'r catchd on English groun, 
I fear you 'U neer win hame. 

21 Then out it spake a valiant knight, 

Johny's best friend was he ; 
I can commaun five bunder men. 
An I 'U his surety be. 

22 The firstin town that they came till. 

They gard the bells be rung ; 
An the nextin town that they came 
till, 
They gard the mess be sung. 

23 The thirdin town that they came till. 

They gard the drums beat roun ; 
The king but an his nobles a' 
Was startld at the soun. 

24 Whan they came to the king*s palace 

They rade it roun about, 
An there they saw the king himsel. 
At the window looking out. 



25 ' Is this the Duke o Albany, 

Or James, the Scottish king ? 
Or are ye some great foreign lord. 
That 's come a visiting ? ' 

26 ' I 'm nae the Duke of Albany, 

Nor James, the Scottish king ; 
But I 'm a valiant Scottish knight, 
Pitnachton is my name.' 

27 ' O if Pitnachton be your name, 

As I trust well it be. 
The mom, or I tast meat or drink, 
You shall be hanged hi.' 

28 Then out it spake the valiant knight 

That came brave Johney wi ; 
Behold five bunder bowmen bold. 
Will die to set him free. 

29 Then out it spake the king again. 

An a scornf u laugh laugh he ; 
I have an Italian i my house 
Will fight you three by three. 

30 ' O grant me a boon,' brave Johney cried ; 

' Bring your Italian here ; 
Then if he fsUl beneath my sword, 
I 've won your daughter dear.' 

31 Then out it came that Italian, 

An a gurious ghost was he ; 
Upo the point o Johney's sword 
This Italian did die. 

32 Out has he drawn his lang, lang bran, 

Struck it across the plain : 
* Is there any more o your English dogs 
That you want to be slain? ' 

33 ' A dark, a clark,' the king then cried, 

' To write her tocher free ; ' 
' A priest, a priest,' says Love Johney, 

* To marry my love and me. 

34 ' I 'm seeking nane o your gold,' he says, 

* Nor of your silver clear ; 

I only seek your daughter fair, 
Whose love has cost her dear.' 



^^^^^^PB!^ JOHNIE 881 ^H 


F ^ 


11 ■ But I will write a lang letter, ^H 




And seal it tenderlie, ^^M 


Glcniiddcll MSS, XI. 78 : 1791. 


And I will send to my true-love, ^M 




Before that I do die.' ^H 


1 JoHNJTT 'a into England gane, 


^H 


Three quarter* of a year ; 


12 The 6rst look that Johnny lookd, ^H 


Johnny 'a into England gane. 


A lond laughter gae he ; ^^M 


The king'a banner to bear. 


But the next look that Johnny gae, ^^| 




The tear blinded his ee. ^^^^M 


2 He had na been in England lang, 


^^^^^H 


But and a little while. 


13 He says, I 'U into England gae, ^^^^H 


Untill the king's daughter 


Whatever may betide, ^^^^^H 


To Johnny gaes wi child. 


And a' to seek a fair woman ^^^^^H 




That Bud hae been my bride. ^^H 


3 Word ia to the kitcliin gane, 


^^H 


And word ia to the lia, 


11 Bat up and speaks his father, ^^^^^H 


And word is to the king's palace, 


And he spak in ^^^^^^^| 


Amang the nobles a'. 


If that ye into England gae, ^^^^^H 




I 'm feerd ye neer come hame. ^^^^1 


i Word 's gane to the king's palace, 


^^M 


The palace where she sat, 


16 But up then speaks our gnde Scotch king, ^H 


That his ae daughter gaes wi child 


And a brisk young man was he : ^^M 


To Jock, the Little Scot. 






To bear him companie. ^^M 


6 • If she be wi child,' he says. 


^^H 


' As I trow well she be, 


16 When Johnny was on saddle set, ^^^^^H 


1 11 put ber into Strang ])ri8on, 


And seemly for to see, ^^^^^^^| 


And bang her till she die.' 


There was not a married man ^^^^^H 




Into his companie. ^^^^^^^| 


6 Bat np and spak young Johnny, 


^^^^^H 


And he spake in time : 


17 When Johnny sat on saddle-seat, ^^^^^H 


Is there never a bony boy here 


And seemly to behold, ^^^^H 


Will rin my errand soon ? 


The hair that bang on Jolinny'a head ^^^| 




Was like the threads o gold. ^^H 


7 That wUl gae to yon castle. 


^^^^^H 


And look it round aboat ? 


18 When he cam to . . . ^^^^^H 


And there he 'U see a fair lady, 


He gard the bells a' ring, ^^^^^^^| 


The window tookinj; out. 


TTntill the king and a' hia court ^^^^^^^| 




Did marvel at the thing. ^H 


8 Up then spak a bony boy. 


^H 


And a bony boy was he : 


19 ' la this the brave Argyle,' he aajd, ^^^^H 


I 'U ran thy errand, Johnny, he said, 


' That 'a landed and come hame F ^^^^^H 


Untill the day I die. 


Is this the brave Argyle,' he said, ^^^^H 




'Or James, our Scottish king?' ^^^^^H 


9 ' Pat on your gown o sitk, madam, 


^^^^H 


And on your band a glove, 


20 ' It 'a no the brave Argyle,' tbey said, ^H 


And gang into the good green-wood. 


' That 'a Unded and come hame ; ^H 


To Johnny, your true-love.' 


But it ia a brave young Scottish knight, ^^H 




M'Naughtan is bis name.' ^H 


10 ' The fetters they are on my feet, 


^1 


And but tbey are cauld ! 


21 ' If M'Naugbtan be his name,' he says, ^H 


My bracelets they are sturdy steel. 


■ As I trow weel it be, ^H 


Instead of beat«n gold. 


J 
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The fairest lad j in a' my ooait 
-Gangs wi ehUd to thee.' 

22 'If that she be wi ehild,' he saySi 

* As I wat weel she be, 
1 11 mak it lord o a' mj land. 
And her mj gaj ladj.' 

23 ' I have a champion in mj court 

Will fight you a* by three ; ' 
Bat np then speaks a brisk yoong 

And a brisk young man was he : 
I will fight to my life's end. 

Before poor Johnny die. 



24 The king but and his nobles a' 
Went oat into the plain. 
The qaeen bat and her maidens a'. 
To see young Johnny slain. 



25 The first wound that Johnny gae the cham- 

pion 
Was a deep wound and sair ; 
Tlie next wound that he gae the championy 
He never spak mair. 

26 * A priest, a priest,' young Johnny eries, 

' To wed me and my love ; ' 
' A clerk, a derk,' the king he cries, 
' To sign her tocher gude.' 

27 ' I '11 hae nane o your goud,' he says, 

' I '11 hae nane o your gear, 

But a' I want is my true-love. 

For I hae bought her dear.' 

28 He took out a little goat4iom, 

And blew baith loud and shill ; 
The victry 's into Scotland gane, 
Tho sair against their wilL 



o 

Motherwell's MS., p. 213 : from the recitation of Mra 
ThomBon, Kilbarchan. 

1 O JoHNiE *s to the hunting gone, 

Unto the woods sae wild. 
And £arl Percy's old daughter 
To Johnie goes with child. 

2 O word is to the kitchen g^ne. 

And word is to the ha, 
And word is to the highest towers, 
Amang the nobles a'. 

3 * If she be with child,' her &ther said, 

' As woe forbid it be, 
1 11 put her into a prison strong, 
And try the veritie.' 

4 ' But if she be with child,' her mother said, 

* As woe forbid it be, 
I 'U put her intil a dungeon dark, 
And hanger her till she die.' 

6 Then she has wrote a braid letter. 
And sealed it wi her hand, 
And sent it to the merry green wood, 
Wi her own boy at command. 



6 The first line of the letter he read, 
His heart was full of joy ; 
But he had not read a line past two 
Till the salt tears blind his eye. 

7^01 most up to England go. 
What ever me betide, 
For to relieve that fair ladie 
That lay last by my side.' 

8 Out and spak his father then. 

And he spak all in time : 
Johnie, if ye to England go, 
I fear ye '11 neer return. 

9 But out and spak his undo then. 

And he spak bitterlie : 
Five hundred of my good life-guards 
Shall go along with thee. 

10 When they were mounted on their steeds, 

They were comely to behold ; 
The hair that hung owre Johnie's shoulders 
Was like the yellow gold. 

11 The first town that they came to. 

They made the bells to ring ; 
And when they rode the town all owre, 
They made the trompets sound. 



^^^^^^^^^ 


JOHHIE SCOT 3S3 ^^^^H 


12 When they came to Earl Percy's gates, 


21 But out and spak bis uncle then, ^^^^^H 


They rode them round about, 


And he spak bitterlie ^^^^^H 


And who saw he hut his own true-love, 


Before that we see Johnie Scot slain, ^^^^^B 


At a window looking out ! 


We '11 a' fight till we die. ^H 


13 'The doors they are bolUd with iron 


and 22 ■ But is there ever a Tailliant about your court, ^H 


steel, 


That will iight duels three ? ^H 


The windows round about ; 


Before that I be hanged or slain, ^H 


My feet they are in fetters strong ; 


On the Tenant's sword I 'U die.' ^^^^^B 


And how can I get out ? 


^^^^^H 




23 But some is to the good green wood, ^^^^^H 


14 ' My garters they are ot the lead. 


And some is to the plain, ^^^^^H 


And oh hut they be cold ! 


Either to see fair Johnie hanged, 


My breaat-plate 'a of the beaten stoel, 


Or else to see him slain. 


luatead of beaten gold.' 






24 And they began at eight o clock of the morning;. 


16 But when they came to Earl Percy's yett, 


And they fought on till three. 


They tirled at the pin ; 


TiU the TaiUiant, like a ewaUow swift. 


None was eo ready as Earl Percy 


Owre Johnie's head did flee. 


To open and let thena in. 






25 But Johnie being a clever young boy, 


16 'Art thou the King of Aulsborry, 


He wheeled him round about, 


Or art thou the King of Spain ? 


And on the point of Johnie's broad sword 


Or art thou one of our gay Scots lords, 


The Tailliant he slew out. 


M°Nachtan by thy name ? ' 






26 ' A priest, a priest,' fair Johnie cried. 




' To wed my love and me ; * 


Nor yet the King of Spain ; 


' A clerk, a clerk," her father cried, 


But I am one of our gay Scoto lords, 


' To sum the tocher free.' 


Johnie Scot I am c^ed by name.' 






27 ' I '11 have none of your gold,' fair Johnie said, 


18 < If Johnie Scot be thy name,' he said, 


' Nor none of your wluto monie ; 


'As I trow weel it be. 


But I wiU have my own fair bride, 


The fairest lady in a' our court 


For I TOW that I 've bought her dear.' 


Gaes big with child to ihee." 






28 He 's taen his true-love by the hand. 


19 ' If she be with chUd,' fair Johnie said, 


He led her up the plain : 


' As I trow weel she be, 


' Have yon any more of your English dogs 


I '11 make it heir owre a' my land, 


You want for to have slain ? ' 


And her my gay Udie.' 






29 He took a little horn out of his pocket, , 


20 ' But U she be with child,' her father said. 


He blew it baith loud and shill, ^^H 


' As I trow weel she be. 


And honour into Scotland gone, ^^^^^^^| 


Tomorrow morn again eight o clock 


In spite of Enghind's skill. ^^^^^H 


High hanged thou shall be.' 


^^^^^H 
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Hotberwell MS., p. 205 : m," words and tmia from Hn 
McNfecoV' of PsUkj, mitlTe of the ptrith of Honiton ; b, 
Tttrifttioiif from " John Lindiaj, cowfeeder, Wallflee Street, 
Paiilij.** 

1 O JoHHVis Scot walks np and down 

Among the woods sae wild ; 
Who but the Earl of Percy's ae daughter 
To him goes big with child ! 

2 word is to the kitchen gone, 

And word 's gone to the hall. 
And word is to King Henry gane, 
And amongst hb nobles alL 

3 Johnnie 's called his waiting-man, 

His name was Germanie : 
* O thou must to fair England go, 
Bring me that fair ladie.' 

4 He rode till he came to Earl Percy's gate, 

He tirled at the pin ; 
' who is there ? ' said the proud porter, 
' But I dauma let thee in.' 

6 So he rade up, and he rode down. 
Till he rode it rotmd about ; 
Then he saw her at a wee window, 
Where she was looking out. 

6 ' O thou must go to Johnnie Scot, 

Unto the woods so green. 
In token of thy silken shirt, 

Thine own hand sewed the seam.' 

7 ' How can I g^ to Johnnie Scot ? 

Or how can I get out ? 
My breast plate 's o the hard, hard iron, 
With fetters round about 

8 ' But I will write a lang letter. 

And give it unto thee, 
And thou must take that to Johnnie Scot, 
See what answer he sends to me.' 

9 When Johnnie looked the letter upon 

A sorry man was he ; 
He had not read one Hue but two 
Till the saut tear did blind his ee. 

10 ' O I must to fair England go, 
Whatever me betide, 
All for to fight for that gay ladie 
That last ky by my side.' 



11 O out and spoke his father then. 

And he spoke well in time : 

if yon to fair England go, 
I doubt your coming home. 

12 < O no, O no,' said good King James, 

' Before such a thing shall be, 

1 'U send five hundred of my life-guards, 

To bear Johnnie company.' 

13 When they were all on saddle set, 

Most pleasant to behold. 
The hair that hung oyer Johnnie's neck 
Was like the links of gold. 

14 When they were all marching away. 

Most beautiful to see. 
There was not so much as a married man 
In Johnnie's company. 

15 O Johnnie was the foremost man 

In the company that did ride ; 
King James he was the second man, 
Wi his rapier by his side. 

16 They rode till they came to Earl Percy's yate, 

They tirled at the pin : 
' O who is there ? ' said the proud porter ; 
' But I daumot let thee in. 

17 ' Is it the Duke of York,' he s^d, 

' Or James, our Scotish king ? 
Or is it one of the Scotish lords. 
From hunting new come home ? ' 

18 < It 's not the Duke of York,' he said, 

' Nor James, our Scotish king ; 
But it is one of the Scotish lords. 
Earl Hector is my name.' 

19 When Johnnie came before the king. 

He fell low down on his knee : 
* O the brawest lady in a' my court 
With child goes big to thee.' 

20 ' O if she be with child,' Johnnie said, 

' As I trew well she be, 
I will make it heir of all my land. 
And her my gay ladie.' 

21 < But if she be with child,' said the king, 

^ As I trew well she be. 
Before the mom at ten o clock 
High hanged thou shalt be.' 



^■m^^^r 


JOHBIE SCOT 3g5 ^H 


22 ' no, no," said good King James, 


But, like unto a swallow swift, ^H 


' Before gnch a thing shaU be. 


He jumped oer Johnnie's head. ^H 


Before that Johnnie Scot be hanged, 


^^^^^M 


We '11 a' fight till we die." 


26 But Johnnie was a clever man, ^^^^H 




Gunning and crafty withal, ^^^^^^^| 


23 ' But there is a TaUiant in my court, 


And up on the top of his braid sword ^^^^^^B 


Of men he wiU fight five ; 


He made this Talliant fall. ^^M 


Go bring them out to the green wood, 


^^1 


See wha will gain the prize.' 


27 ' A priest, a priest,' then Johnnie cried, ^^^^B 




' To marry my love and me ; ^^^^^^H 


24 Lords and ladies gocked all, 


< A clerk, a clerk,' her father cried, ^^^H 


They flocked all amain, 


' To sum the tocher free.' ^^^^^H 


They aocked ali to the green wood, 


^^^^H 


To see poor Johnnie slain. 


28 • I '11 take none of your gold,' Johnnie said, ^H 




* Nor none of your other gear, ^^H 


25 This Talliant he could find no way 


But I '11 just have my own true-love, ^^^^^^^| 


To be poor Johnnie's dead, 


This day I 've won her dear.' ^^^^^H 


B 


The second line that Johnnie looked on. 




The tear did blind his ee. 




^Isk. 


1 McNaitohtok 's unto England gane, 


7 Says, I must unto England go. 


The king's banner to bear : 


Whatever me betide. 


' do you see yon castle, boy ? 


For to relieve my own fair lady. 


It 's walled round about; 


That lay last by my side. 


There you will spy a fair ladye. 




In the window looking oaU' 


8 Then up and spoke Johnnie's anld mither. 




A well spoke woman was she : 


2 ' Here is a silken sark, fair lady, 


It you do go to England, Johnnie, 


Thine own hand sewed the sleeve, 


I may take farewell o thee. 


And thou must go to yon green wood. 




To Johnnie thy true-love.* 


9 Then up and spoke Johnnie's old father, 




A well spoke man was he ; 


3 ' The castle it is high, my boy, 


It 's twenty-four of my gay troop 


And walled round about ; 


Shall go along with thee. 


My feet are in the fetters strong, 


^^^^^H 


And how can I get out ? 


10 When Johnie was on saddle set, ^^^^^H 




Right comely to be seen, ^^^^^^H 


4 ' My garters o the glide black iron, 


There was not so much as a married man ^^^^^H 


And they are very cold ; 


In Johnie 's companie ; ^H 


My breast plate 's of the sturdy steel, 


There was not so mnch as a married man, ^^M 


Instead of beaten gold. 


Not a one only but ane. ^H 


5 ' But had I paper, pen and ink, 


11 The first gude toun that Jolmie came to, ^H 




He made the bells be rang ; ■ 


It's I would write a lang letter 


The next gude toun tliat Johnie came to, ^^M 


To John in fiur Scotland.' 


He made the psalms bo sung. ^^M 


6 The first line that Johnnie looked on. 


12 The next gude toun that Johnie came to, ^H 


A loud, loud Uuch leuch he ; 


He made the drums beat round, ^H 
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Tin the long and all his meny men 
A-marreUed at the sound. 

13 * Are yon the Duke of Mnlhenyy 

Or JameSy our Scotish king? 
Are yon the Duke of Mnlbeny, 
From Scotland new come home ? ' 

14 ' I 'm not the Duke of Molheny, 

Nor James, our Scotish king ; 
Bat I am a true Scotishman, 
M^^Naaghtoon is my name.' 

16 * If M*Naiightonn he your name,' he said, 

* As I trew well it he, 

The fairest lady in a' my coort 
She goes with child to thee. 

16 * If M^'Nanchton he your name,' he said, 

* As I trew well it he. 
Tomorrow mom hy eight o clock 

O hanged you shall he.' 

17 O Johnie had a honnie litUe hoy. 

His name was Grermany : 
* Before that we he all huiged, my sovereign, 
We 'U fight yon till we die.' 

18 ' Say on, say on, my honnie litUe hoy. 

It is well spoken of thee. 
For there is a campioun in my coort 
Shall fight yon three hy three.' 

19 Next morning ahont eight o'clock 

The king and his merry men, 



The qaeen and all her maidens fair, 

Came whktling down the green. 
To see the cmel fight hegin, 

And see poor Johnnie slain. 

20 They foaght on, and Johnie fonght on, 

Wi swords of tempered steel. 
Until the drops of red, red hlood 
Ban prinkling down the field. 

21 They foaght on, and Johnie foog^t on, 

Tliey foaght so manfollie 
They left not a man alive in all the king^s 
coart. 
Not a man only hat three. 

22 « A priest, a priest,' poor Johnie cries, 

' To wed my love and me ; ' 
' A clerk, a clerk,' the king did cry, 

* To write her portion free.' 

23 'I 'U have none of yoar gold,' he says, 

* Nor none of yoar white money, 
Bat I will have mine own fair lady. 

Who has heen dear to me.' 

24 Johnie put a horn anto his month. 

He hlew it wondrous schill ; 
The soand is anto Scotland gane, 
Sair against all their wiQ. 

25 He pat his horn to his month. 

He hlew it ower again. 
And aye the soand the horn cried, 
' M*Naaghtoan's core to them ! ' 



Motbenreirt MS., ]>.911; from the recitation of Agnes 
Laird, Kilbarchan, SI Jane, 1825. 

1 WoBD has to the kitchen gane. 

And word has to the ha, 
And word has to the king himsell. 

In the chamher where he sat, 
That his ae daughter gaes wi haim 

To honnie Johnie Scot. 

2 Word has to the kitchen gane. 

And word has to the ha, 
And word has to the qaeen hersell. 
In the chamher where she sat. 



That her ae dochter gaes wi haim 
To honnie Johnie Scot. 

3 ' O if she he wi haim,' he says, 

'As I trew well she he. 
We 11 pat her in a prison Strang 
And try her verity.' 

4 ' O if she he wi hum,' she says, 

' As I trew weel she he. 
We 'U put her in a dungeon dark. 
And hunger her till she die.' 

5 Now she has written a letter. 

And sealed it with her hand. 



^^^^^m^ JOHHtB SCOT 887 ^1 


And ient it nnto Johnle Scot, 


14 ' Then if she be wi bwm,' he says, ^H 


To come at her command. 


' As I trew weel she be, ^^H 




1 11 make him heir of a' my gear, ^^^^^^| 


6 The first lang line that he looked to. 


And her my fair ladye.' ^^^^^^^| 


He langhed at the same ; 


^^^^^H 


1 The neist lang line that he did read, 


15 ' If she be wi baim,' her father says, ^^^^^H 


The tears did blin hia een. 


' As I trew she be, ^^^^^^^| 




Before the mom at ten o'clock ^^^^^H 


7 ' Onee more to England I mnrt go, 


High hanged thou shall be.' ^^^^^H 


May God bo my sore gaide ! 


^^^^^H 


And all to see that lady fwr 


16 Then oat bespake oar Scotish king, ^^^^^H 


That hut lay by my side.' 






Before that Johnie Scott be slain, ^^^^^H 


8 Then out bespoke onr Scotish king. 


We '11 aU fight till we die. ^^^^H 


And be spoke manfullie : 


^^^^^H 




17 ' I have a Talliant in my hoase ^^^^^B 


"Will bear yon companye. 


We '11 fight your men by three ; ' ^^M 




' Bring out your trooper,' Johuie says, ^^M 


9 They all were mounted on honteback. 


' For fain I would him see.' ^^| 


So gallantly they rode ; 


^H 


The hijr that hang ovrre Jobnie's shonldera 


18 Some ga^e unto the high mountain, ^^H 


Was like the Unka of goud. 


Some gade unto the plain, ^^^^^^H 




Some at high windows looked oat, ^^^^^^^| 


10 When they came to the king of Engbmd's 


To see poor Jobnie xloin. ^^^^^^^| 


gate, 


^^^^^H 


They knocked at the pin ; 


19 The Talliant he fought on a while, ^H 


So ready waa the king himseD 


Thinking Johnie would retire, ^^H 


To open and let them in. 


And then he, like a swallow swifte, ^^^M 




Owre Johnie's head did flee. ^^^^H 


11 ' Are yon the Duke [of York].' be says, 


^^^^^H 


' Or are ye the King of Spain ? 


20 But Johnie was a clever man, ^^^^^H 


Or are ye some of the gay Scots boys, 


And turned abont with speed, ^^^^^^^| 


From hunting now come hame f ' 


And on the edge of his broadsword ^^^^^^^| 




He slew the Talhant dead. ^^^^H 


12 'I am not the Doke of York,' be aay. 


^^^^^H 


'Nor yet the King of Spain ; 


21 Then he has brought the lady out, ^^M 


But I am one of the gay Scots boys, 


And sat her on a dapple-gr^, ^^M 


From hantbg jost come hame.' 






They briskly rode away. ^^M 


'13 < If yon are one of the Scots boys, 


^H 


As I trew weel you be. 


22 Now the honour nnto ScoUand came, ^H 


The fairest huly in my haU 


In spiU of England's skill ; ^H 


Gaes big wi cbOd to thee.' 


The honour unto Scotland came ^H 




In spite of England's wilL ^^M 


G 


UntU the king's old dochter dear ^^^^H 




She goes to him with chiU. ^H 


Hotherwdl-i Sott^Booi, p. 3S, M»(bCTw.U MS..P.3N; 




Aora (he lUiKiiig of Ague* Ljl>, of Kilbucbui, U Anput, 

ins. 


2 ' If she be with bairn,* her loatheT taya, ^^M 


' Ai I trew weel she be, ^^M 


1 JoHXiE Scott 's a honting gone, 


We "U pat her in a dark dnngeon, ^H 


To England wood* so wild. 


And hunger her tUl she die.' ^M 
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3 * If she be with bairn,' her father says, 

' As oh forbid she be ! 
We 'U pat her in a prison strong. 
And try the yeritie.' 

4 The king did write a long letter, 

Sealed it with his own hand, 
And he sent it to Johnie Scot, 
To speak at his command. 

6 When Johnie read this letter long. 
The tear blindit his ee : 
' I must away to Old England ; 
King Edward writes for me/ 

6 Oat and spak his mother dear. 

She spoke aye in time : 
Son, if thoa go to Old England, 
I fear thou '11 neer come hame. 

7 Oat and spoke a Scotish prince. 

And a weel spoke man was he: 
Here 's f oar and twenty o my braw troops. 
To bear thee companie. 

8 Away they gade, awa they rade. 

Away ^ey rade so slie ; 
There was not a maried man that day 
In Johnie's companie. 

9 The first good town that they passed thro. 

They made their bells to ring ; 
The next good town that they passed thro, 
They made their masic sing. 

10 The next gade town that they passed thro. 

They made their drams beat roand, 
The king and a' his gay armies 
Admiring at the soand. 

11 When they came to the king's coart, 

They travelled roond aboat. 
And there he spied his own trae-love. 
At a window looking out. 

12 ' O fain wald I come down,' she says, 

' Of that ye needna doat ; 
Bat my garters they 're of caald, caold iron, 
And I can no win oat. 

13 * My garters they 're of caald, caold iron, 

And it is very cold ; 



My breast-plate is of stardy steel, 
Instead o beaten g^ld.' 

14 Oat and spoke the king himsell, 

And an angry man was he : 

The fairest lady in a' my court. 

She goes with child to thee. 

15 ' If yonr old doaghter be with child, 

As I trew weel she be, 
I 'le make it heir of a' my land, 
And her my gay lady.' 

16 ' There is a Talliant in my coart, 

This day he 's killed three ; 
And gin the mom by ten o'clock 
He 'U kill thy men and thee.' 

17 Johnie took sword into his hand, 

And walked cross the plain ; 
There was many a weeping lady there, 
To see yoang Johnie slain. 

18 The Talliant never knowing this. 

Now he 'U be Johnie's dead. 
Bat, like anto a swallow swift. 
He flew oat owre his head. 

19 Johnie was a vaUiant man, 

Weel taaght in war was he. 
And on the point of lus broad sword 
The Talliant stickit he. 

20 Johnie took sword into his hand, 

And walked cross the plain : 
'Are there here any moe of yonr 
dogs 
That 's wanting to be slain ? 

21 ' A priest, a priest,' young Johnie cries, 

' To wed my bride and me ; ' 
' A clerk, a clerk,' her father cries, 
« To tell her tocher wL' 



22 ' I 'm wanting none of your gold,' he says, 

' As little of your gear ; 
But give me just mine own true4ove, 
I think I 've won her dear.' 

23 Johnie sets horn into his mouth, 

And he blew loud and schrill ; 
The honour it 's to Scotland come, 
Sore against England's wilL 
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Kinloch MSS, YI, 53, in an nnknown band. 

1 * Whzbe will I gett a bony boj, 

'That would &m win hose and shoon, 
That will go on to jon palace, 
And haste him hack again ? ' 

2 * Here am I, a honj boy, 

That would &in win hose and shoon. 
That wOl gro on to yon palace, 
And haste me back again.' 

3 * When you come to yon palace, 

Ton 1 nm it roond about ; 
There yoa 1 see a gay lady. 
At the window looking oat. 

4 * Give hir this shirt of silk, 

Hir own hand sewed the slive, 
And bid her come to good green woods, 
Spear no hir parents' leave. 

5 * Give hir this shirt of silk, boy, 

Hir own hand sewed the gare ; 
Ton 1 bid her come to good g^reen woods. 
Love Johny, I '11 meet hir there.' 

6 When he came to yon palace. 

He ran it round about, 
And there he saw a gay lady. 
At the window looking out. 

7 ' Take here this shirt of silk, lady. 

Your own hand sewed the slive ; 
You 're biden come to good green woods, 
Spire no your parents' leave. 

8 * Take here this shirt of silk, lady. 

Your own hand sewed the gare ; 
You 're biden come to good green woods, 
Love Johny 'U meet you there.' 

9 * The stannchens they are strong, boy. 
Dear, vow but they are stout ! 
My feet they are in strong fetters. 
And how shall I win out ? 

lO * My garters is of the cold iron. 
Dear, vow but they are cold ! 
And three splits of the sturdy steel. 
Instead of beaten goold. 



11 ' But I win write a brand leter, 

And sign it with my hand. 
And I will send it to Love Johny, 
Wed may he understand.' 

12 And she has wrote [a] brand leter, 

And signd it with hir hand, 
And sent it on to Love Jony, 
Weel did he understand. 

13 When he got this letter, 

A light laugh did he gie ; 
But or he read it half down through. 
The salt tears blinded 's ee. 

14 Says, 1 11 awa to fair England, 

What ever may betide. 
And all is for the fair lady 
That lay dose by my side. 

16 Out it spoke Jony's mother. 

And she spoke ay through pride ; 
Says, If ye go to &ir England, 
Sir, better to you bide. 

16 When Jony was on his sadle set. 

And seemly to behold. 
Every tet o Love Jony's hair 
Was like the threads of goold. 

17 When Jony was on his sadle set. 

And seemly for to see. 
There was not a maried man 
In a' Jony's company. 

18 The first town that they came till. 

They gard the bells be rung ; 

The next town that they came till. 

They gard the mess bee sung. 

19 When they came to the king's palace. 

The drums they did beat round. 
And the quien and her marys all 
Amased at the sound. 

20 ' Is this the Duke of Mulberry, 

Or James, our Scottish king ? 
Or b it any noble lord 
That 's going a visiting ? ' 

21 * It 's not the Duke of Mulberry, 

Nor James, our Scottish king ; 
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But it ia Jack, the LltUe Scot, 


26 They fought up, and they fought down. 


And Auchney is his name.' 


With swords of teraperd steel, 




But not a drop of Johiiy's blood 


22 ' If Auchney bee your aame,' lie said, 


In that day he did spill. 


' As I trust weel it be, 




The fairest lady ia all vay court 


27 Out they brought the Itilian, 


Sbe goes with bairo to the.' 


And a greecy ghoat waa he. 




Bnt by the edge o Loye Johny's aword 


23 ' If ehe bo with b^rn,' he said, 


That Itilian did die. 


' As I doubt not nor she be, 




I will make it heir eer all my land. 


28 Johny 'a taen his neat drawn sword. 


And hir my gay lady.' 


And atript it to the atran : 




' Is there any more of your English dogs 


24 The king he swore a aolemn oath. 


That wants for to be slain ? ' 


And a aolemn oatli swore he, 




' The morn, before I eat or drink, 


29 ' A clerck, a clerck,' now says the king, 


High hanged he shall be ! ' 


'To sign her tocher free ;' 




'A priest, a priest,' said Love Johny, 


« « « • 


' To mary my dear and me. 


25 The king and hU nobles all 


30 < I fought not for your goold, your goold. 


Went out into the plain, 


I fought not for your gear. 


And the queik and bir marya all, 


But I fought for my rose Mary, 


To eee Love Johny slain. 


And vow 1 I 've bought hir dear.' 




^^ 


5 That her bower is very high. 




It's aw weel walled about; 


Einloch MSS, VII, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49. 


Her feet are in the fetters Strang, 


1 JosNiB is np to London gane. 


Her body looking ouL 


Three quarters o the year. 




And he is up to London gane. 


6 Her garters are of cauld iron. 


The king's banner for to bear. 


Ajid they are very cold ; 




Her breist-plate is o the sturdy steel, 


2 He had na been in fair London 


Instead o the beaten gold. 


A twalmonth and a day. 






7 Whan he lookit the letter on, 


To Johnie gangs wi cliild. 


A licbt laucli gaed he ; 




But eer he read it til an end. 


^V 3 word is to the kitchen gane. 


The tear bliudit bis ee. 


^^^^B And word is to tlie ha, 




^^^H And word is to the king himael 


8 ' I maun up to London gang, 


^^^^* Amang bis noblea a". 


Whatever me betide, 


w 

m .... 


And louse that lady out o prison Strang ; 




She lay last by my side.' 


W 4 She has wrote a. braid letter, 


9 Up spak Johnie's ae best man. 


1 She has wrote it tenderly, 


That stood by Jobnie'a knie : 


f And she 's wrote a braid letter, 


Ye '11 get twenty four o my beat men, 


To hit her Johnie see 


To beai ye companie. 
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10 When Johnie was In his saddle set, 


I have an Italian in my court ^^H 


A pleasant sicht to see, 


That will fecht ye manifuUie. ^^M 


There was aa ae married man 


^^H 


In Johnie's compaoie. 


IS ' If ye hae an Italian in your court, ^^^^^^^| 




Fu fain wad I him see ; ^^^^^| 


11 The first toun that he cam till, 


If ye hae an Italian in year court, ^^^^^^^H 


He made the mass be sung ; 


Ye may bring him here to me.' ^^^| 


The niest toon that he cam tdl, 


^^M 


He made the bells be rung. 


19 The king and his nobles aw ^M 




Went tripping doun the plain, ^^M 


12 When he cam to fair London, 


Wi the queen and her maries aw, ^^M 


He made the drams gae round ; 


To see fur Johnie slain. ^^H 


The king and his nobles aw 


^^M 


Thef marvelld at the sound. 


20 Even anent the prison-door ^^^| 




The batde did begin ; ^^M 




^^^H 


Or James, the Scotiah king ? 


^^^H 


Or is it a yoong gentleman, 


^^^H 


That wanta for to be in ? ' 


21 They foucht np, and they foucht doan, ^^M 




Wi snerds o tempered steel, ^H 


14 ' It 'a na the Duke of Winesberrjr, 


Til Johnie wi his gudo braidsweid ^^M 


, Nor James, the Scotiah king ; 


Uade the ItaUan for to yield. ^H 




■ 


Bnneftan is his name.' 


22 He baa kickd him with his foot, ^H 




And he has kickd him oure the plain: ^H 


15 Up epak the king himsel, 


' Onie mair Italians in your court 


An angry man was he : 


Te want for to be slain ? ' 


The mom eer I eat or drink 




Hie hangit sail be be. 


23 ' A clerk, a clerk,' the king cried. 




' To sign her tocher-fee ; ' 


16 Up spak Johnie's ae best man. 


' A priest, a priest.' young Johnie said, 


That stood by Jolmie's knie : 


' To marry her and me. 


Afore our master he be slain 




We 'U aw fecht tiU we die. 


24 ' For I want nane o your gowd, 




Nor nane o your weel won fee ; 


1? Up spak the king Umsel, 


I only want your fair dochter, 


And np spak he : 


I have won her mannfullie.' 


J 


3 The ladie was laid in cold prison, 


Kinloch MSS, VII. 40, 4!, 46, 49. 


By the king, a grievous man ; 




And up and starts a little boy, 


1 WORD is to the queen hersel, 




In parlonr whare she sat. 




That the king's dochter goes wi child 


4 Says, Here 's a silken shift, ladye, 


To Jock, that little Scot 


Your ane hand sewed the sleeve. 




And ye maun gang to yon greenwnd. 


2 word is to the king bimsel. 


And of your freends speir na leave. 


And an angry man vraa he ; 




Says, I will put her in cold prison, 


5 ' My boner is very hie," swd the lady, 


And hanger her till she dee. 


' And it's wondrous hie round about ; 


«oi.n. 48 
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Mj feet are lockit in the iron fetters, 
And how can I get ont ? 

6 * But I will write a hraid letter, 

And seal it tenderlie, 
And send it to jon greenwud, 
And let young Johnie see.' 

7 O Johnie 's to his father gane, 

And til him did say, 
O I maun up to London, father. 
And f echt for that lady gay. 

8 His father spak hnt ae word. 

Says, I speak it in time ; 
For an ye gang to London, Johnie, 
I fear yonr coming hame. 



9 And ont and spak anither youth, 
And a pretty youth was he : 
Afore I see young Johnie dung 
I 'U f echt for him till I dee. 



10 He has wallowd it, he has wallowd it, 

He 's wallowd it again ; 
Cries, Onie mae o your English dogs 
That wants for to be slain ? 

11 He set the horn until his mouth, 

And he has blawn baith loud and shill ; 
The victor 's doun to Scotland gane, 
Bicht sair against their wilL 



Einloch MSS, I, 311. 

1 JoHNiB 's up to England gane. 

Three quarters o a year ; 
Johnie 's up to England gane. 
The king's banner to bear. 

2 He had not in fair England been 

A month 'twas barely ane, 
When the fairest lady o the court 
To Johnie wi child is gane. 

3 Word is to the kitchen gane. 

And word 's gane to the ha ; 
Word 's gane to the high, high rooms, 
Among the nobles a*. 

4 And word o 't to the king is gane. 

In the chamber where he sat. 
His only daughter goes wi child 
To Johnie, the Little Scot. 

6 « O if she be wi child,' he says, 
* As I trow weel she be, 
I 'U lock her up in strong prison, 
And punish her till she dee.' 

6 Then she has wrote a long letter, 
And seald it without a blot, 
And she has sent it to fair Scotland, 
To Johnie, the Little Scot. 



7 The first line that he did read, 

In laughter loud was he ; 
But or he gat the hindmost read 
The tear blindit his ee. 

8 ' Gret ready for me the black, black steed, 

Get ready for me the brown. 
And saddle to me the swiftest horse 
Eer carried man to town.' 

9 Whan he cam to Edinburgh town. 

He made the bells to ring. 
And when he cam to merry Carlisle, 
He made the monks to sing. 

10 When he cam to the king's gates, 

He made his drums beat round ; 
The king hot and his nobles a' 
They wonderd at the sound. 

11 ' Is this [the] King of France,' he cried, 

< Or is 't the King of Spain ? 
Or is it Johnie, the Little Scot, 
That 's wanting to be slain ? ' 

12 'It 's neither the King of France,' he said, 

* Nor is 't the King of Spain ; 
But it is Johnie, the Little Scot, 
That 's come to claim his ain.' 



JOHNIE SCOT 



13 They foneht it ance, the; foacht it twice. 

They foucht it oore &gain, 
Till draps o blood, like drapa o rain, 
War riuniog to tlie plain. 

14 Then Jotmie drew a nut-bronm brand, 

And strook it oure the plain, 
Sa^ng, Are there onie mae o your Englbh- 
men 
That 'a wanting to be sbun ? 



> ' A clerk, a clerk,' the king he cried, 
' To sign her tocher-fee ; ' 
' A priest, a priest,' then Johnie cried, 
' To marry my love and me- 

} ' I '11 hae nane o yoor gowd,' he aajB, 
' Ae little o your gear ; 
Bat I '11 hae her, my un troe-lore. 
For I 'm sure I 've coh her dear.' 



L 

CampbeU MS8, 1, 57. 

1 JoHXKiB Scott '9 a honting gane, 

To England's woods sae wild ; 
The fairest flower of all England 
To Johnnie provd big with child. 

2 It 'a word 'a going np. and word 's going down. 

Going to the king's bower. 
That his dear daughter was with child. 
That was his daily flower. 

3 ' If she be with chiU, 

As I snppose she be, 
1 11 put her into prison strong. 
And hunger her tilt she die.' 

4 The king he wrote a letter broad. 

And sesled it with his hands. 

And sent it down to Johnnie Scott, 

In Scotland where he stands. 



And there he spied his own true-love, 
From the jail-window looking out 

9 ' Come down, true-love,' said Johnnie Scott, 
' And now you '11 ride behind me; 
Before I leave fair England 
Some life shall die for thee.' 

10 ' &Iy feet are in the fettere strong, 

I 'm belted round about ; 
Uy breastplate is of the stubborn steel. 
Instead of beaten gold.' 

11 When Johnnie came to the king's bower 

He tinkled at the ring ; 
"Who was BO ready as the king himself 
To let proud Johnnie in ! 

12 'Are ye the Duke of Marlborough,' he said, 

' Or James, our Scottish king ? 
Or are you my bastard son, 

From Scotland new come home ? ' 



5 The first line that Johnnie lookd on, 
A merry man was he ; 
The next line that he lookd on. 
The salt teara blinded lua eye. 

G Out then spoke his old father. 
Who neer spoke out of time : 
And if you go to England, son, 
I doubt your coming home. 

7 Oat then spoke our Scottish James, 

Sitting low by Johnnie's knee : 
fifteen score of my life-guards 
Shalt ride in your company. 

8 When Johnnie came to the king's court 

He rode it round about, 



13 ' I 'm not the Duke of Marlborough,' he said, 

' Nor James, our Scottish king ; 
Bat I am just a good Scotch lad. 
And Johnnie Scott '1 my name.* 

14 ' If you be Johnnie Scott,' says he, 

' As I suppose you be, 
Tbe faireat flower in all England 
Is big with child by thee.' 

15 ' If she be big with child,' said he, 

' Aa I hope her to be, 
I II make it heir of all my lands, 
And she my gay lady.' 

16 ' O no,' then the king he cry*, 

' There 's no such thing will be t 
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Tliere is an Italian in my courts 
And by his hands ye 11 die.' 

17 ' 1 11 stand my gronnd/ says Johnnie 
Scott, 
< 1 11 stand it tiU I die; 
1 11 stand my ground/ says Johnnie Scott, 
* One foot I 'd scorn to fly.' 



18 When the Italian was broaght out, 

A fearsome sight was he ; 
Between his brows three women's spang. 
His shoulders was yards three. 

19 As Johnnie, being a crafty lad. 

Well tried at the sword was he, 
Upon the point of his broad sword 
He made the Italian die. 



M 

Campbeli MSS, IT, 335. 

1 Lord Johnnie 's np to England gane, 

Three quarters of an year ; 
Lord Johnnie 's up to England gone. 
The king's banner to bear. 

2 He had not been in fair England, 

Three quarters he was not, 
Till the king's eldest daughter 

Goes with child to Lord Johnnie Scott 

3 Word has to the kitchen g^ne. 

And word 's gone to the hall. 
And word 's g^ne to the high, high room, 
Among the nobles alL 

4 And word has gaen to the king himsel, 

In his chamber where he sat, 
That his eldest daughter goes wi child 
To good Lord Johnnie Scott 

6 ' Gin that be true,' the king replied, 
' As I suppose it be, 
I '11 put her in a prison strong. 
And starre her till she die.' 



6 ' where will I get a little page, 

That will win baith hose and shoon, 
And run into fair Scotland, 
And tell my love to come ? ' 



7 ' What news, what news, my little page ? 

What news hae ye brought to me ? ' 
* Bad news, bad news, my master dear, 
The king's daughter maun die. 

8 ' Here is a shirt, master dear. 

Her ain hand sewd the sleeve ; 
She bad me run and tell ye this, 
And ask nae person's leave. 

9 ' They have her in a prison strong, 

And in a dungeon deep ; 
Her feet are in the fetters strongs 
And they 've left her to weep. 

10 ' Her feet are in the cold, cold iron, 
Instead of beaten grold ; 
Her garters are of the canld, canld iron. 
And O but they are cold I ' 



11 ' A clerk, a clerk,' the king did cry, 

' To cry the toucher-fee ; ' 
' A priest, a priest,' Lord Johnnie cry'd, 
' To join my love and me. 

12 ' I want none of your g^ld,' he said, 

' Nor as little want I a fee ; 
But I do want your daughter dear, 
My wedded wife to be.' 



M. JOBKB SOOT 



Ba«luui'* GlMBiBei, p. in. 

1 Lord JoHit he 'b <w to Eagbitd gone, 

To Engiand gone is be ; 
Love John he '■ on to Et^Uad gone. 
The king*a bumeret to be. 

2 He hadna be«at in bit EngUad 

O but a titda wUIe, 
IW £mb in lore «i Aa king'e daogbttr. 
And to him Ae 'a wiA cUla. 

3 Now word i« to Ike IdIAcb gana^ 

And word b to the fca. 
And word ia to the kiag*! ia^ toait. 
And that was want of a'. 

4 "■ 1 -' 1 • I r I li {.fiiMiiii. 

Anngt^anwaaha: 
1 MM pot bar lato anna itmgj 



5 LnaJolaks-iakScalntgaMI 
Lara Jala he '• M to Soodud gMe, 



11 ' Bid her take tlua Bhirt of n&. 

Her ain hand sewed tlia iJa«i» ; 

B!d ber come to good gr ee n weod. 

At her pareala aptcr naa leave. 

12 ' Bid her lake tins dnit af nik. 

Her ain hand lewed the gair; 

Bid ber enme to goed gi e en w wl . 

Lore Jalm ha waita her tlKre.' 

13 Where be fannd dia grva grcnr graen. 

He ibdid Ua dna aal ran : 
Vhere ha fan the heiga broken. 



14 WhcB ha cana to the king*! h^ conr*, 

Ha tan it romd aboot ; 
And then ha M« the lady gar. 
At the wiadov hMki^ ont. 

15 'Te'rahaUcntafcal^Airtafrilk, 

Teae aia ha^ annd the daani 



Tin he Minded aa Aa diaad 
TbtkrltotkThkMn. 

7 'Whaiawailgetnkinnj bay, 

vol win baiik tocnt and fan, 

Thnt aa f in te hii r^lari. 

AndlMaltebikto_e?' 

8 ■Oheeaatol.nhan^har, 

Wil win bniih tooa ad (aii 

Thai I in I M M la fM F^ImI 

And ban h^ iKk to Iha^- 

9 'Wheaa jafadAnpMipavpwe 

Ta 1 ibk ;av Aaa si m : 

And wh> re fad tta ha^ baidBK 

Ta 1 hod w_ ha. itod anb 



TeHrin it raaad ahead. 

And tWae yal eaw • iadr I 

Atn iaiii 1 F -mt. 



16 'Te'retaddeatakaHadirtaldk, 
Teee ain hvd aewad (he par; 
Ye 're hadden eatoe to gaed g 
LcpeeJofathaw 

II -Mjii 



U •Baalwilwiitoahrandkaaa, 
And ee^ it with ^7 knd. 
And read it a* to _7 Laea Ja^7, 
And let bato andeaamad.' 

U The ie« Ene that he laahad any 
A lewd li til ila^dha; 
Bb <aa ha and it to «a end, 
Thelnabbdrfbtoaib 

— .,..- ■ ^ - ^. , 



Faatoadnwelkadntoad 
Thaabtrkalyayad^' 

n Onin>atoH.tillii li». 
Aiilllliilwha: 
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If je gang to England, Johnnj, 
Ye 11 neer come back to me. 

22 Oat it spake a noble lord, 

A noble lord, I wat, was he : 
Fifteen of onr Scottish lords 
Wni bear his honour companie. 

23 The first town that they eer came till. 

They g^art the bells be rang ; 
The next town that they came till, 
They g^art the mass be sang. 

24 And when they came to the king's coart. 

They g^art the trampet soon, 
TUl the king and all hb merry yoang 
men 
Did marvel at the tane. 

25 ' Is this the Dake of Marlborough, 

Or James, the Scottish king ? 
Or is it else some Scottish lord, 
Come here a visiting ? ' 

26 ' It 's not the Duke of Marlborough, 

Nor James, the Scottish king : 
It is Love John of fair Scotland, 
Come here a visiting.' 

27 ' If this be John of fair Scotland, 

He 's dearly welcome to me ; 



The mom ere he eat or drink, 
High hanged he shall be.' 

28 He 's taen his broadsword in his hand, 

And stripd it oer a stane ; 
Then thro and thro the king's high court 
With broadsword now is gane. 

29 They fought it up, they fought it down, 

Till they were weary men. 
When the blood, like drops of rain, 
Came trickling down the pbdn. 

30 Out it spake the king himsel, 

Ane angry man was he : 
I have ane Italian within my court 
Will fight ye three and three. 

31 Out it came that ae Italian, 

As pale as death was he. 
And on the point of Johnny's sword 
That ae Italian did die. 

32 ' A clerk, a clerk,' the king he cried, 

' And seal her tocher wi ; ' 
' A priest, a priest,' Lord John he cried, 
' That we may married be. 

33 ' For I want neither gold,' he said, 

' Nor do I want your gear ; 
But I do want my ain true-love, 
For I have bought her dear.' 



Commnnicated hj Mr William Macmath, of Edinbnrgh, 
from his aunt, Miss Jane Webster, formerly of Airds of 
Kells, now (December, 1882) of Dairy, Kirkcadbrighubire, 
who learned it from the late Miss Jane Hannay, Newton 
Stewart 



1 Out then spak his auld faither, 

And a blythe auld man was he. 
Saying, I '11 send five hunner o my brisk young 
men. 
To bear Johnie companie. 

2 And when they were on saddle set, 

They were a pleasant sight for to see. 
For there was na ae married man 
In a' Johnie's companie. 



3 And when they were on saddle set. 

They were a pleasant sight to behold, 
For the hair that hung down Johnie's back 
Was like the links of gold. 

4 And when they came to Newcastle, 

They reined their horses about ; 
Wha did he see but his ain Jeanie, 
At a window looking out I 

5 ' Come doun, come doun, Jeanie,' he says, 

' Come doun, come doun to me ; ' 
' I canna come doun, Johnie,' she says, 
' For King £dward has bolted me. 

6 ' My stockings are o the heavy iron, 

I feel them very cold ; 
And my breast-plate 's o the sturdy steel, 
Instead of beaten grold.' 



^^^^^^^m M. JOHmE SCOT S97 ^1 




8 < There is an Italian in this court ; ^H 




This day he has slain knights three ; ^^^^H 


17 


And before tomorrow at eight o'clock ^^^^^^H 




The Italian will slay thee.' ^^^^^H 


1 ' m make it heir o a" my lands, 


^^^^^^H 


And her my gay lady.' 


^^^1 


P 


The king be hadlmt one dochUr, ^^^^^H 




And she fell in love with he. ^^^^H 


Motherwd]-* Note-Book, p. 11. 


^^^^^H 




3 And word is np, and word is down, ^^^^^^^| 


1 JOHNTK '8 np to England gone, 


And word is the ha, ^^^^^H 


Three quarters of a year ; 


And word is to the king's court gaue, ^^^^^H 


Johnie 'a up to England gone, 


Amang the nobles ^^^^^^^| 


The king's banner to bear. 


^^^^^H 




4 Now word is to the king himsdl, ^^^^^^^| 


2 He badna been in fair England 


On throne where he did sit, ^^^^^^^| 


A month hut only three. 


That his ae docbter goes wi chUd ^^^^H 




To John that little Scot ^^^^^H 


A. Written in ttamas of two long lines in the 


Yet on the point of Johny's bnud 


Jamiesm MS. 


The Italian knight did die. 


i',27K MS. vi]17 8»l™t. 15'. plates. 




The first stanxa is giaen thus by Anderson in 


Cf. L 18. 


NichoU'i lUmtratioM : 


B. Written in stanzas of two lines. 16*. And there. 




C. 3'. forgid. 14'. pktes. 16'. be thy. 


Johnie vas as brave a knight 


23'. Jobnie shiin. 24*. Johnie's dread. 


Ab ever saOed the sea, 


26* free changed in MS. to fee. Cf A 33«, 


And he is to the English court. 


D 27*, E 22*, H 29' ; fee, I 23', K 15', M 


To serve for meat and tee. 


11'. 




D. a. Thelast two lines of each stajiza are repeated 


The Ahbolsford copy omiis stanzas 4, 9. 34. 


in singing. 


Most of the many changes are, beyond doubt, 


8*. Originally to thee. 


arbitrary, bat the following are more or 


25'. dead changed to deid. 


less countenanced by other versions. 
\*- *. And he i« up to fair England, 


b. TUle, Lord Johnnie Scot. 


The variations are generally written above the 


The king's braid banner to bear. 


readings of &, or otherwise distinctly indi- 


Cf B, E, I. K, M, N. P. 


cated. 


19*. That should have been my bride. 


V. It 's Johnnie. 1'. And who. 


Cf. B 10. 


3Mt'sthou. 3*. gayladie. 




4'. rode till her father's gate. 5'. It 's he. 


30. Out then cam that Italian knight, 


6'. to the green woods. 


A grisly sight to see ; 


6". To Johnnie Scot thy lure. 6*. the sleeve. 


Between hin een there was a span, 


?•■ to the green woods. 10'. ladie gay. 


Between his shoulders three and three. 


11'. out then . . . father dear. 




11'. spoke out 11». If tliou unto. 


And forth then came brave John the Scot, 


11*. doubt thy. 12". Out then spoke our. 


He scarcely reachd his knee ; 


12'. And he spoke manfullie. 
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13, 14. Hiese ttanzcu are often tranxpoeed. 

13^ the yellow gold. 

14^ Most pleasant for to. 

18^ I 'm not 18^ James your. 

18*. Bat I 'm. 20^ he said. 21^ he said. 

22^ Out then spoke our. 23^ the day. 

24^. all did flock. 24^. In coaches all amain. 

24*. all did flock. 25^ oer his head. 

26*. on the point. 

The reciter had heard another ballad which 
detailed the same events, and but little dif- 
fering in any respect, which went under 
the name of ' M^Naaghton's Yaloor,' or, 
* Naughton's Valour.' 
E. 13^ OriginaUy now come, altered to new come. 

17*. Var. And a well spoke boy was he. 

18*. Var. champion. 

19*. OriginaUy vrritten Likewise the queen and 
her maidens fair. 

20^ trinkling down ? MctherweHL 



25^ Var, M^Nanghton and his men! 
^' M^Naughtoun's cure to ye I '' is Devil relieve 
ye I Motherwell. 

F. 3S4^0h. 

G. 8*. the rade. 8*. Theyre. 

The second copy hoe these few differenceSy at- 

trihUdble to Motherwell : 
1*. England's. 2\ 3\ said. 7*. bear him. 
23^ set unto. 23*. schill. 23*. Scotland gone. 
H. 8*. Johny 1 1L 19*. They drums. 

20*. muberry. 26*. Johny. 27*. But but. 
26, 27 shotddy perhaps^ he transposed; but 
compare N 29-31. 
I. 2*. Kinloch corrects day to while. 

Jfier 3. A verse a-wanting. It is about the 
king putting his daughter in prison* 
K. 14*. shook : cf A 32*. 
L. 3*. dies (?). 17*. say. 

P. 2^ Var. goes with child to : perhaps a change 
of MotherwelTs. 
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A. ' Willie o Winsbury,' Campbell MSS, II, 88. 

B. Herd*8 MSS, I, 29 ; II, 98. 

C. « Lord Thomas of Winsbury,' Kinloch MSS, I, 815. 



P. * Willie of Winsberye,' Motherwell's MS., p. 404. 

a. < Lord Thomas o Winsbury,' Buchan's MSS, II, 174; 
' Ix>rd Thomas of Winesberry and the King's Daugh- 
ter,' Buchan*8 Ballads of the North of Scotland, II, 212* 



D. Percy Papers, communicated by the Rev. P. Par- H. ' Lord Thomas of Winesberrie,' Kinloch's Ancient 
sons, about 1775. Scottish Ballads, p. 92. 

E. 'Johnnie Barbour,' Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, I. ' Lord Thomas of Winsberry,' a, b, stall copies ; o, 
VII, 887. Buchan's Gleanings, p. 127. 



The main points of the story of this ballad 
are the same in all the copies. The king of 
Scotland, C, F, of France, H, I, has been away 
from home a considerable time, in Spain, A, 
C, F, G, a pi-isoner, A, F, a-hunting, C, H, I, 
and during his absence his daughter baa be- 
come with child by William or Thomas of 
Winsbary. The father threatens to hang the 
young man, but on seeing him is so struck with 



his beauty that he exonerates his daughter, 
and offers her in marriage to her lover, with i^ 
large dowry. Winsbury accepts the lady, bufe 
declines gold and land, having enough of his 
own. In H he says he shall be king when he 
goes back to Scotland ; in the other copies he 
appears to be only a man of very good estate. 
From the hero turning out to be a royal pe^ 
son from Scotland, in H, Kinloch, Ancient Soot- 



too. WILLIE O WIKSBOUY 



tiah Ballads, p. 89, is led to imagiae that the 
ballad miiy relate to James V of Scotland, who 
married a daughter of FraDcis I. His reasons 
are, first, that James distfuised him»elf when 
he went to inspect the Dake of Veodflme's 
daughter (to whom he was in a way betrothed), 
so as not to be known to her or to her parents. 
Secondly, that when James, not fancying this 
lady, passed on, it was at a Aun^tn^-party 
that he met the French princess, who became 
so enamored of him that she would hare no 
other husband. That tbe poor prioceas had 
long been sick, and " was not able to travel 
out of the realm to no other cooDtne "* (on 
a milk-white steed, C 13). and that abe died 
about six months after her mamage, doM 
not come into the ballad.* Bnchso tfatnks 
Winsbat^^s rank to be fixed by hia ' 



O, as that of s cbamberUiD, and ^tm^etu 
cannot admit the plausibility of a di>jf»iwJ 
James V. 

The two English copica, D. B, Ixjtfa i 
feet, change the hero's name Vi Jobnnf* I 
bary (' lately come from Spain,' cf. B 6) 4 
Johnnie Barbour. Motlierw«;ll, in 
script annotation to Kinloch'f Ancient Btfottfat " 
Ballads, mentions that he bad obtwaed beam 
recitation a copy in wbidi tbe omw wh 
Sweet WilH« of Saliabary. The cJiiui^ Uom 
a king to a lady neat and trim in D 1 U • cor* 
mption that one woald baT« hardly loakmi lor 
•* from tbe tpintnog-whttA." 

The ita&a wfaicb ootca tbe rdaeUaM at 
tbe yoong naa to oonwi at call. C 9. I> 0, F is; 
oecw* m an eofpiee o( *11w KtugfA mA 



» Ska '• oMitm 4< bar h iw rj t pm m fMra, 



I 



1 TTOfcJmheh^khwaafriiMiT, 



• UabiCribl 



Ork-r 
Otiailiva 



a^itmhtf^mft^ m I n . 




• • U it ttmmim 9 mi^t^tti 
Or ■> it !• Mf W flk» cmA mUms 

' S«r i» fito* MM) W tEiWr; 
W^itiftmWMam'VtViudimfft 



MMUtMu^mw iAiA»rmVS&. 



MMh.«MM< JW-' tVjMt.';* 



lirti — iilii iwii J )ili mil III! Matiwrt 
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10 ' It is nae wonder/ said the king, 

' That my daughter's love je did win ; 
Had I been a woman, as I am a man, 
My bedfellow ye should hae been. 

11 ' Win ye marry my daughter Janet, 

By the truth of thy right hand ? 
I '11 gie ye gold, I '11 gie ye money, 
And 1 11 gie ye an earldom o land.' 



12 ^ Yes, I '11 marry yere daughter Janet, 

By the truth of my right hand ; 
But I '11 hae nane o yer gold. 111 hae nane o 
yer money. 
Nor I winna hae an earldom o land. 

13 ' For I hae eighteen corn-mills, 

Runs all in water clear, 
And there 's as much com in each o them 
As they can grind in a year.' 



B 

Herd's MSS, I, 29 ; 11,98. 



1 ' What aileth ye, my dochter *Dysmill, 

Ye look sae pale and wan ? 
Hae ye had ony sair sickness. 
Or ill luve wi a man ? 

2 ' Cast aff, cast aff your bony brown goun. 

And lay 't down on the stane. 
And I sail tell ye ay or no 
Ye hae layn wi a man.' 

3 She has taen aff her bony brown gown, 

She has laid it on the stane ; 
Her waist was big, her side was round. 
Her fair colour was gane. 

4 ' Now is it to a man of micht, 

Or to a man of mean ? 
Or is it to the ranke robber 
That robs upon the main ? ' 

5 ' it 's nor to a man of micht, 

Nor to a man of mean ; 



But it 's to Willie Winchberrie, 
That came frae France and Spain.' 

6 The king he 's tumd him round about, 

An angry man was he : 
^ Gar bring to me your &ls leman, 
Wha sail high hanged be.' 

7 Then Dysmill tumd her round about. 

The tear blinded her ee : 
* Gin ye begin to hang, father. 
Ye maun begin wi mee.' 

8 When Willie he cam to the king. 

His coat was o the silk ; 
His hair was like the thread o gowd. 
His skin white as the milk. 

9 ' Ne wonder, ne wonder,' quoth the king, 

* My dochter shoud like ye ; 
Gin ye were a woman, as ye 're a man, 
My bedfellow ye sould be. 

10 * Now will ye marry my dochter DysmiU, 
By the truth o your right hand ? 
Now will ye marry my dochter Dysmill, 
And be a lord o the land ? ' 



o 

Kinloch MSS, I, 315. 

1 The king has been long seven years away. 
Long seven years away frae hame ; 
Our king has been long seven years away, 
A hunting oer in Spain. 



2 ' What aileth thee, my ae daughter, 

Thou lookst so pale and wan ? 
Hast thou had any sore sickness. 
Or hast thou loved man ? ' 

• 

3 * I have not had any sore sickness. 

To make me look sae wan ; 
But it is for your own majestie. 
You staid sae lang in Spain.' 
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4 * CSast aff, east aff thy silken gown, 

And lay it on yon stane. 
And 1 11 tell to thee if with child yon he, 
Or if ye he with nane.' 

5 She's casten aff her costly gown. 

That 's made o the silk sae fine ; 
Her stays were sae strait she coold na 
loot, 
And her iair colour was wan. 

6 ' Oh is it to any migfafy man ? 

Or any lord of faone ? 
Or is it to the rank rohbers 
That I sent oat o Spain ? ' 

7 * It is no to the rank robbers 

That yoa sent out o Spain ; 
Bat it is to Thomas of Winsbory, 
For I doaght na lie my lane.' 

8 ^ If it be to Lord Thomas,' he says, 

' It 's hanged shall he be : ' 
^ If yoa hang Thomas of Winsbory, 
Yoa 11 get na mair gade o me.' 



9 The king 's called ap his merry men all, 
By one, by two, and three ; 
Lord Thomas shoold hae been the foremost 
man. 
Bat the hindmost man was he. 

10 ' No wonder, no wonder,' the king he said, 

^ My daughter loved thee ; 
For wert thou a woman, as thoa art a man, 
My bedfellow thoa shooldst be. 

11 ' wOl yon marry my daughter dear. 

By the &ith of thy right hand ? 
And thoa shalt reign, when I am dead. 
The king over my whole land.' 

■ 

12 ' I will marry year daoghter dear. 

With my heart, yea and my hand ; 
Bat it never shall be that Lord Winsbary 
Shall rale oer fair Scotland.' 

13 He 's mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself on a dapple-grey, 
And made her a lady of as much land 
She coald ride in a whole summer day. 



Commmiicated to Percj bj the Ber. P. Panons, of Wej, 
apparendj in 1775. " This I had from the spinning-wheel." 

1 There was a lady fine and gay. 

She was so neat and trim ; 
She went unto her own garden-wall, 
To see her own ships come in. 

2 And there she spied her daughter Jane, 

Who lookd so pale and wan : 
^ What, have you had some long sickness, 
Or lain with some young man ? ' 

3 ^ No, I have had no long sickness, 

Nor lain with no young man : ' 

Her petticoats they were so short. 

She was full nine months gone. 

4 * C^ is it by some nobleman ? 

Or by some man of iasne ? 
Or is it by Johnny Barbary, 
That 's lately come from Spain ? ' 



5 ' No, it is by no nobleman. 

Nor by no man of iasne ; 
But it is by Johnny Barbary, 
That 's lately come from Spain.' 

6 Then she calld down her merry men, 

By one, by two, by three ; 
Johnny Barbary used to be the first. 
But now the last came he. 

7 ' Oh will you take my daughter Jane, 

And wed her out of hand ? 
And you shall dine and sup with me. 
And be heir of my land.' 

8 ' Tes, I will take your daughter Jane, 

And wed her out of hand ; 
And I will dine and sup with you, 
But I do not want your land.' 

9 Then she calld down her merry men. 

With a shrill and a pleasant voice : 
^ Come, let us all now mery be. 

Since she has made such a happy choice.' 
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Notes and Qneries, Fifth Series, VII, 387, 1877 : commn- 
nicated by B. Mont^merie Ranking, as ** heard sung jean 
ago by a West Country fisherman." 



1 ' Oh daughter, oh daughter,' her father he said, 
^ What makes you look so pale ? 
• • • • • 

Or are you in love with any man ? ' 



2 . 



' But if it be one of my own sailor lads. 
High hanged he shall be.' 



3 Johnnie Barbour he cam doun the stair, 

His shirt was of the silk ; 
His two bonnie black een were rolling in his 
head. 
And his skin was as white as milk. 

4 ' Oh are you ready to marry my daughter, 

And take her by the hand, 
And to eat and drink with me at the table. 
And be heir of all my land ? ' 

6 ' Oh it 's I am ready to many your daughter. 
And take her by the hand. 
And to eat and drink with her at the table. 
And to fight for all your land.' 



Motherwell's MS., p. 404 ; from the recitation of Agnes 
Laird, of Kilbarchan, Angnst 24, 1825. 

1 OuB king hath been a poor prisoner. 

And a poor prisoner in Spain ; O 
When seven long years was past and gone, 
Our Scotish king came hame. O 

2 As he was riding along the way, 

He met with his dear dochter: 
' What ails thee, what ails thee, my dochter dear. 
Thou looks so pale and wan? 

3 ' Have ye had any sore sickness, 

Or have ye lovd a man ? 
Or is it for me, my dochter dear, 
I have been so long in Spain ? ' 

4 ' I have had no sore sickness. 

Nor yet have I loved a man ; 
But it is for you, my father dear. 
Thou 've been so long in Spain.' 

5 ' Cast aff, cast aff thy brown silk gown. 

And spread it on yonder stone, 
And I will tell you by and by 

Whether thou art a maid or none.' 

6 She 's coosten off her brown silk gown. 

And spread it on yonder stone. 



And her belly was big, and her face pale and 
wan, 
And she was about half gone. 

7 ' Is it to a man o micht ? 

Or to a man of fame ? 
Or is it to one of the rank rebels 
That I sent out of Spain ? ' 

8 ' It is not to a man of micht, 

Nor to a man of fame. 
Nor yet to one of the rank rebels 

That ye sent out o Spain ; 
But it is to Willie o Winsberry, 

Thy very own serving-man.' 

9 * If it be to Willie o Winsberry, 

As I trew well it be. 
Gin the mom at ten o the clock 
It 's hanged shall he be.' 

10 As the king was riding up the gate 

He met Willie clothed in scarlet red, 
And his hair was as yellow as the beam, 
beam gold. 
And his breast as white as milk. 

11 ' No wonder, no wonder,' quo the king, 

' My dochter luvit thee ; 
For if thou was a woman, as thou 'rt » 
man, 
My bedfellow thou should be.' 
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12 The king called down his meny men ally 

By one, bj two, and by three ; 
Sweet Willie should ha been the foremost 
man, 
Bat the hindmost man drew he. 

13 ^ Will yoQ take my dochter Jean, 

By the &ith of her richt hand ? 



And yon shall sup and dine with me, 
And heir the third part of my land.' 

14 ' I will take your dochter Jean, 
By the &ith of her richt hand. 

And I will sup and dine with you. 
But a fig for all your land ; 

For I 've as much land in Winsberry 
As we '11 ride in a long summer's day*' 



a 

Bachan*8 MSS, II, 174 ; Bnchan's Ballads of the North 
of ScoUand, 11, 212. 

1 Seven years the king he staid 

Into the land of Spain, 
And seven years Trae Thomas was 
His daughter's chamberlain. 

2 But it fell ance upon a day 

The king he did come home ; 
She baked and she benjed ben, 
And did him there welcome. 

3 ' What aileth yoo, my daughter Janet, 

You look sae pale and wan ? 
There is a dreder in your heart. 
Or else you love a man.' 

4 ' There is no dreder in my heart. 

Nor do I love a man ; 
But it is for your lang byding 
Into the land of Spain.' 

5 ^ Ye 11 cast aff your bonny brown gown, 

And lay it on a stone, 
And I '11 tell you, my jelly Janet, 
If ever ye lovd a man.' 

6 She 's casTaff her bonny brown gown, 

And laid it on a stone ; 
Her belly was big, her twa sides high. 
Her colour it was quite g^e. 

7 ' Is it to a man o the might, Janet, 

Or is it till a man o the main? 
Or is it to one o my poor soldiers, 
That I brought hame frae Spain ? ' 

8 ' It 's not till a man o the might,' she sajrs, 

' Nor yet to a man o the main ; 



But it 's to Thomas o Winsbuiy, 
That cannot longer len.' 

9 ' where are all my wall-wight men, 

That I pay meat and fee. 
That will go for him True Thomas, 

And bring him in to me ? 
For the mom, ere I eat or drink. 

High hanged shall he be.' 

10 She 's tumd her right and round about. 

The tear blinded her ee : 
^ If ye do any ill to True Thomas, 
Ye 's never get gude o me.' 

11 When Thomas came before the king 

He glanced like the fire ; 
His hair was like the threads o gold,- 
ELis eyes like crystal clear. 

12 ' It was nae wonder, my daughter Janet, 

Altho ye loved this man ; 
If he were a woman, as he is a man. 
My bed-fellow he would been. 

13 ' O will ye marry my daughter Janet ? 

The truth 's in your right hand ; 
Ye 's hae some o my gold, and some o my 
gear, 
And the twalt part o my land.' 

14 ' It 's I will marry your daughter Janet ; 

The truth 's in my right hand ; 
I '11 hae nane o your gold, nor nane o your 
gear, 
I 've enough in my own land. 

15 ' But I will marry your daughter Janet 

With thirty ploughs and three. 
And four and twenty bonny breast-mills, 
And a* on the water o Dee.' 
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Kinloch's Scottish Billadi, p. 92. 

1 It fell apon a time, when the proud king of 

France 
Went a hanting for five months and more. 
That his dochter fell in love with Thomas of 

Winesherrie, 
From Scotland newly come oer. 

2 Whan her father cam hame frae hanting the 

deer, 
And his dochter before him cam, 
Her belly it was big, and her twa sides ronnd. 
And her fair colour was wan. 

3 ^ What ails thee, what ails thee, my dochter 

Janet? 
What maks thee to look sae wan ? 
Ye 've either been sick, and very, very sick, 
Or else ye hae lain wi a man.' 

4 ' Te 're welcome, ye 're welcome, dear father,' 

she says, 
^ Te 're welcome hame to your ain. 
For I hae been sick, and very, very sick. 
Thinking lang for your coming hame. 

5 ' pardon, O pardon, dear father,' she says, 

' A pardon ye '11 grant me : ' 
' Na pardon, na pardon, my dochter,' he says, 
' Na pardon I '11 grant thee. 

6 ' is it to a man of micht. 

Or to a man of mean ? 
Or is it to onie of thae rank robbers 
That I sent hame frae Spain ? ' 



7 ^ It is not to a man of micht, 

Nor to a man of mean ; 
But it is to Thomas o Winesberrie, 
And for him I suffer pain.' 

8 ' If it be to Thomas o' Winesberrie, 

As I trust well it be, 
Before I either eat or drink, 
Hie hangit sail he be.' 

9 When this bonnie boy was brought afore the 

king. 
His claithing was o the silk. 
His fine yellow hair hang dangling doun, 
And his skin was like the milk. 

10 'Na wonder, na wonder. Lord Thomas,' he 

says, 
' My dochter fell in love wi thee, 
For if I war a woman, as I am a man, 
My bed-fellow ye shoud be. 

11 ' Then will ye marry my dochter Janet, 

To be heir to a' my land ? 

will ye marry my dochter Janet, 
Wi the truth o your richt hand ? ' 

12 ' I will marry your dochter Janet, 

Wi the truth o my richt hand ; 

1 '11 hae nane o your gowd, nor yet o your 

gear, 
I 'ye eneuch in fair Scotland. 

13 ' But I will marry your dochter Janet, 

I care na for your land. 
For she 's be a queen, and I a king. 
Whan we come to fair Scotland.' 



a. A stall copy printed by M. Randall, Stirling, b. A 
stall copy by C. Randall, Stirling, o. Buchan's Gleanings, 
p. 127. 

1 It fell upon a time that the proud king of 
France 
Went a hunting for five months and more ; 
His daughter fell in love with Lord Wins- 
berry, 
Who from Scotland was newly come oer. 



2 ^ You 're welcome, welcome, dear father,' sb^e 

said, 
' Tou 're welcome again to your own ; 
For I have been sick, and very, very sick. 
Thinking long for your coming home.' 

3 ' Put off, put off your gown of green,' he eaysi 

^ And spread it on yonder green, 
And tell them from me that in mourning yoia 
are. 
Or that ye have lain with a man.' 
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4 Slie 's pat off her gown of green. 

And spread it on the strand ; 
Her haonches were round, and her belly was 

big, 
From her &ce the colour is gone. 

5 ' O is it to a man of might,' he says, 

^ Or is it to a man that 's mean ? 
Or is it to one of those rank rebels, 
That lately from Scotland came ? ' 

6 ' O it is to a man of might,' she says, 

^ It is not to one that is mean ; 
It is to Lord Thomas of Winsberry, 
And for him I must suffer pain.' 

7 The king called up his merry men all, 

By one, by two, and by three : 
* Gro fetch me Lord Thomas of Winsberry, 
For tomorrow he shall die.' 

8 They sought him up, they sought him down. 

As fast as &st could be ; 
There they found Lord Thomas of Winsberry, 
Sitting under an orange tree. 

9 * Gret up, get up, Lord Thomas,' they said, 

' Gret up, and boun^ your way ; 
For the king has sworn by his honoured crown 
That tomorrow is thy dying-day.' 

10 ' O what have I robbd, or what have I stolen, 

Or what have I killed or slain. 



That I should be afraid to speak to your king ? 
For I have done him no wrong.' 

11 Lord Thomas came trip^nng up the stair. 

His cloathing was of the silk ; 
His fine yellow hair hung dangling down. 
His skin was white as the milk. 

12 And when he came before the king 

He kneeled down on his knee ; 
Says, What is your will with me, my liege, 
What is your will with me ? 

13 ^ I think no wonder. Lord Thomas,' he sajrs, 

^ That my daughter fell in love with thee ; 
If thou wert a woman, as thou art a man. 
My bed-fellow thou wouldst be. 

14 ' Will ye marry my daughter Jean, 

By the faith of thy right hand ? 
Thou'se have part of my gold, part of my 
gear. 
And a third part of my land.' 

15 ' Yes, I will marry thy daughter Jean, 

By the faith of my right hand ; 
I '11 have none of your gold, none of your gear ; 
I have enough in fair Scotland.' 

16 He has mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself on a dapple-grey ; 
He 's got as much land in fair Scotland 
As they can ride in a summer's day. 



A. O is added, in sinking, to every second and 
fourth verse, W oh. 
9*. the reeds of, in my copy. 
11*. of my. 
fi. Qnhat, ze, etc., are printed what, ye. 
C 9. Given thus in Kinloeh's annotated copy of 
his Ancient Scottish BaUads ; derived from 
Motherwell : 

The king called doun his merry men. 

By thirties and by three ; 
Lord Thomas, that used to be the first. 

The hindmost man was he. 

D. 3^ alteredy vrnrngly, to But lain with a. 
'9*. shrrilL 



Y. is added, in singing, to every second and 
fourth verse, 
l** *. Thus in MotherweU^s Note-Book, p. 
27: 

Seven long years was past and gone 
When our Scotish king came home. O 
16. Given thus in Kinloeh's annotated copy of 
his Ancient Scottish Ballads, as the con- 
cluding verse of Mr Motherwell's copies and 
that of Buchan : 

He mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself on a dapple-grey. 
And they 've as muckle land in braid Scot- 
land 

As can be rode in a lang simmer's day. 
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G. S(nns trifling changes are made by Buchan in 
printing, 
S\ ben, printed by Buchan len. 
I. a. 14^ of my : eo b. 16^ her wanting. 
b. 2*. and very sick. 4^ \ wanting. 



5^ that is. 5*. these. 8^ As fast as they. 
9*. his wanting. 11*. hang. 13^ should be. 
o. 2*. Ton are. 3^ Pat off your. 5^ that is. 
5*. these. 7^ Sitting under an orai^ tree. 
8. wanting. 14^ of my. 14*. Thoa lit 



101 
WILLIE O DOUGLAS DALE 



A. * Willy o Douglass-dale/ Jamieson- Brown MS., fol. 
8. 

# 

B. a. < Dame Oliphant, or, Willie o Douglass Dale,' 

Buchan MSS, II, 117. b. * The Earl of Douglas and 



Dame Oliphant/ Buchan's Ballads of the North of 
Scotland, H, 181 ; * Lord Willie Douglas,' Mothel^ 
well's MS., p. 619. 

C. < Douglass Dale,' Kinloch MSS, V, 827. 



A WAS among the fifteen ballads furnished 
by Mrs Brown to William Tytler in 1783, No 
8. The first stanza is cited by Dr Anderson 
in Nichols's Illustrations, VII, 177. There is 
a copy in the Abbotsford MS. "Scottish 
Songs," fol. 16, in which the text is consider- 
ably altered; stanzas 7, 12, 19, 22-24 are 
omitted, and 25 is inserted between 30 and 31. 
B b inserts two stanzas after B a 15, and adds 
one at the end. The copy in Christie's Tra- 
ditional Ballad Airs, II, 32, is an abridgment 
of B b as made over in The Ballad Minstrelsy 
of Scotland, Glasgow, 1871, p. 63. O has an 
appendage of two stanzas which belong to an- 
other ballad, and are transferred accordingly. 

The first part of the story of this ballad, or 
down to the birth of the boy, is repeated in 
* Willie and Earl Richard's Daughter ' (hither- 
to called ' The Birth of Robin Hood '), which 
immediately follows. This portion of the bal- 
lad has resemblances to *' Leesome Brand,' No 
15.* 

A 9, B 15, is a popular passage the like of 
which is found in many ballads : as ^ Child 
Waters,' A 2, 3 ; ' Lady Maisry,' H 7, 8 ; 

• For the five hundred pounds in A 12, C 4, 5, of. * Lee- 
some Brand/ A 12, 18, and the corresponding Scandinavian 
ballads. 



* Willie o Winsbury,' A 5, 5, D 3 ; * Willie 
and Earl Richard's Daughter,' A 4; 'Der 
Ritter und die Magd,' Diintzer u. Herder, 
Briefe Goethe's, I, 157, st. 6 ; Nicolai, I, 40, 
No 2, St. 6 ; Wunderhorn, 1806, 1, 50, st. 11, 
Erk, IV, 304, st. 5 ; Erk's Liederhort, p. 81, 
St. 10 ; Hoffmann u. Richter, No. 4, st. 4 ; 
Meier, Schwabische Volkslieder, No 177, st. 9 ; 
Ditf urth, II, Nos 6, 7, 8, st. 5 ; Uhland, No 97 A, 
St. 5 ; Mittler, No 91, st. 6 ; * Schon Elselein,' 
' Das Schwabentochterlein,' Bohme, No 51', 
St. 11, No 5P, St. 8 (= Mittler, No 218 ; Uh- 
land, No 257); *]?i8riks kvseSi kontings,' Is- 
lenzk fomkvseSi, II, 218, No 57, st. 6 ; Haupt 
u. Sclimaler, V. 1. der Wenden, 1, 160, No 136, 
St. 7 ; Sakellarios, T^i KwpiaKcf, III, 52, No 20, 
vv 5-9 ; Guillon, Ch. p. de I'Ain, ' La FiUe 
d'un Boulanger,' p. 201, sts 1, 2 ; Mil&, Ro- 
mancerillo, ^ La infanta seducida,' p. 249, No 
258, 1. 4 ; ' De la infanta y el hijo del rey de 
Francia,' Wolf y Hofmann, Primavera, II, 91, 
No 158, verses 5, 6 ; Aigner, Ungarische Volks- 
dicbtungen, p. 86, st. 1, p. 215, st. 2. 

The very ill-timed question in B 20 occurs 
in * Young Hunting,' No 68, K 8, * Clerk 
Saunders,' No 69, F 5, Buchan, Ballads of the 
North of Scotland, ' Auld Matrons,' II, 238, 
St. 4, and * Willie's Fatal Visit,' II, 260, st. 7. 
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For others in this passage see ^ Rose the Red 
and White Lily.' The bribe of gowns in B 
29 is found in * Yoong Hunting,' B 9, C 7, 
K 18, 



The historical foundation for this ballad 
suggested in The Ballad Minstrelsy of Scot- 
land, Glasgow, 1871, p. 63, cannot be seriously 
entertained. 



Jamieioii-Browii MS., fol. 8. 

1 O Willy was as brave a lord 

Ab ever saild the sea, 
And he has gane to the English court, 
To serve for meat and fee. 

2 He had nae been at the kingis court 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
mi he longd for a sight o the king's daughter, 
But ane he coud never see. 

3 O it fell anee upon a day 

To the green wood she has gane, 
An Willy he has f ollowd her, 
With the dear light o the moon. 

4 He looted him low, by her did go, 

Wi his hat intill his hand : 
' what 's your will wi me, Sir Elnight? 
I pray keep your hat on.' 

6^01 am not a knight, Madam, 
Nor never Uiinks to be ; 
For I am TVilly o Douglassdale, 
An I serve for meat and fee.' 



An short, short is my coats, ^WHly, 

That wont to be sae side ; 
An gane is a' my isdr colour, 

An low laid is my pride. 

10 ' Bat an my father get word of this. 

He 11 never drink again ; 
An gin my mother get word of this, 

In her ain bowr she 11 go brain ; 
An gin my bold brothers get word o 
this, 

I fear, Willy, you 11 be shun.' 

11 ' O will yon leave your father's court, 
. An go along wi me ? 

1 11 carry you unto fair Scotland, 
And mak you a lady free.' 

12 She pat her ban in her pocket 

An grae him five bunder poun : 
* An take you that now. Squire Willy, 
Till awa that we do won.' 

13 Whan day was gane, and night was come, 

She lap the castle-wa; 
But Willy kepit his gay lady. 
He was laith to let her &. 



6 ' O 1 11 gang to my bowr,' she says, 

< An si^ baith even an mom 
That ever I saw your &ce, Willy, 
Or that ever ye was bom. 

7 ^O 1 11 gang to my bowr,' she says, 

* An 1 11 pray baith night an day. 
To keep me frae your tempting looks. 
An frae your g^reat beaafy.' 

8 O in a little after that 

He keepit Dame Oliphant's bowr. 
An the love that passd between this twa, 
It was like paramoor. 

9 * O narrow, narrow 's my gown, WiUy, 

That wont to be sae wide ; 
vob. n. 51 



14 Whan night was gane, an day come in, 

An lions gaed to their dens. 
An ay the lady followd him. 
An the tears came hailing down. 

15 * want ye ribbons to your hair ? 

Or roses to your shoone ? 
Or want ye as meickle dear bought love 
As your ain heart can contain ? ' 

16 ^ I want nae ribbons to my hair, 

Nor roses till my shoone ; 
An Ohone, alas, for dear bought love ! 
I have mair nor I can contain.' 

17 O he 's pu'd the oak in good green wood. 

An he 's made to her a fire ; 
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He coverd it oer wi withred leaves, 
An gard it bom thro ire. 

18 He made a bed i the good green wood, 

An he 's laid his lady down, 
An he 's coverd her oer wi fig-tree leaves, 
But an his ain night-gown. 

19 ' had I a bnnch o yon red roddins, 

That g^ws in yonder wood, 
But an a drink o water clear, 
I think it woud do me good.' 

20 He 'r pa'd her a bnnch o yon red roddins. 

That g^ew beside yon thorn, 
Bat an a drink o water clear, 
Intill his hnnting-hom. 

21 He 's bent his bow, and shot the deer. 

An thro the green wood gane. 
An ere that he came back again 
His lady took travailing. 

22 ^ O np ye tak that horn,' she says, 

' An ye blaw a blast for me ; 
Gin my father be in good green wood, 
Sae seen 's he '11 come me ti.' 

23 ' gin there be a man on earth 

Tliat ye loo better nor me, 
Te blaw the horn yoorsel,' he sajrs, 
* For it 's never be blawn by me.' 

24 he 's bent his bow, an shot the deer. 

An thro the g^en wood has he gane, 
An lang or he came back again 
His lady bare him a son. 



25 np has he tane his bonny yomig son. 
An . washn him wi the milk. 
An up has he tane his gay lady. 
An rowd her i the silk. 

26 He 's bent his bow, and shot the deer. 

An thro the green wood has he gane. 
Till he met wi a well-fard may, 
Her father's flock feeding. 

27 * Te leave your father's flock feeding, 

An go along wi me ; 
1 11 carry yon to a lady fair. 
Will gi you both meat and fee.' 

28 whan she came the lady before, 

She 's f a'n down on her knee : 
' O what 's your will wi me, my dame ? 
An a dame yon seem to be.' 

29 ' I 'm Dame Oliphant, the king's daughter, 

Nae doubt bat ye 've heard o me ; 
Will yon leave your father's flock feeding, 
An go to Scotlan wi me ? 

30 ' An ye sal get a nouriship 

Intill an earldome. 
An I will gar provide for the 
To marry some brave Scotsman.' 

31 The may she keepit the bonny boy. 

An Willy led his lady, 
Untill they took their fair shippin, 
Then qoikly hame came they. 

32 The win was fair, an the sea was dear. 

An they a' wan safe to Ian ; 
He 's haild her lady of Donglassdale, 
Himsel the lord within. 



B 

a. BnchanMSS, II, 117. b. Bnchan's Ballads of the 
North of Scotland, II, 181; Motherweirs MS., p. 619. 

1 Willie was an earFs ae son. 

And an earl's ae son was he. 
But he thoaght his father lack to sair. 
And his mother of low degree. 

2 Bat he is on to fair England, 

To fair for meat an fee. 



And all was for Dame Oliphant, 
A woman of great beaaty. 

3 He hadna been in fair England 

A month bat barely ane. 
Ere he dreamd that fair Dame Oliphant 
Gied him a gay gold ring. 

4 He hadna been in fair England 

A month bat barely foar. 
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■ Ere he dreamd that fair Dame Oliphant 


14 * are ye asleep now. Squire WiUie ? 


1 Gied hiiu a red rose flower, 


are you asleep ? ' said she ; 


I Well set about with white lUiea, 


waken, waken, Squire Willie, 


1 Like to the paramour. 


waken, and speak to me. 


■ 5 It fell ance upon a day 


15 ' For the gowns that were oer wide, WiUie, ' 


Dame Oliphant thought lang. 


They winua meet on me, 


And she gaed on to good green wood, 


And the coats that were oer side, Willie, 


As taat as she could gang. 


They winna come to my knee ; 




And if the knights of my father's court get 


6 As Willie stood in his chamber-door, 


word, 


And as he thought it good. 


I 'm sure they '11 gar you die.' 


There he beheld Dame OUphant, 




As she came thro the wood. 




7 He 's taen his bow his arm oer, 


16 But she 'b taen a web of the scarlet, 


His sword into his hand. 


And she tare it fine an sma, 


And he is on to good green wood, 


And even into Willie's arms 


As fast OS he could gang. 


She leapt the castle-wa ; 




And Willie was wight and well able, 


8 And there he found Dame OUphant, 


And he keept her frae a fa. 


Was lying soond aaleep, 




And aye the sounder she did sleep 


17 But the cocks they crew, and the horns blew. 


The nearer bo did creep. 


And the lions took the hill. 




And Waiie's Udie followed him. 


9 fiat when she wakend from her sleep 


And the tears did twinkle still. 


An angry maid was she. 




Crying, Had far away fiae me, young man, 


18 ' want ye ribbons to your hair ? 


Had far away frae me ! 


Or roses to your sheen ? 


For I fear ye are the Scottish knight 


Or want ye chains about your neck? 


That beguiles young ladies free. 


Ye 'se get mair ere that be deen.' 


10 'I am not the Scottish knight. 


19 ' I want not ribbons to my hair. 


Nor ever thinks to be ; 


Nor roses lo my sheen. 


Z am but Willie o Douglass Dale, 


And ther« 'e mair chains about my neck 


That serves tor meat an fee.' 


Nor ever I '11 see deen ; 




But I have as much dear bought love 


11 ' If ye be Willie o Donglass Dale, 


As my heart can contain.' 


Ye 're dearly welcome to me ; 




For oft in my sleep bare I thought on 


20 'Will ye go to the cards or dice ? 


Ton and your merry winking ee,' 


Or to the table ee ? 




Or to a bed, so well down spread, 


12 Bnt the cocks they crew, and the horns blew, 


And sleep till it be day ? ' 


And the lions took the hill. 




_ And Willie he gaed hame again. 


' 21 ' I 're mair need of the roddins, Willie, 


1 To his hard task and till ; 


That grow on yonder thorn ; 


1 And Ukewise did Dame Oliphant, 


Likewise a drink o Marywell water. 


1 To her book and her seam. 




1 13 TJl it feU ance upon a day 


22 - 1 V« mair need of a fire. Willie, 


1 Dame Oliphant thought lang. 


To had me frae the canU ; 


1 Aad she went on to WUIie's bower-yatea. 


Likewise a glau of your red wine, ^^^^^H 


1 Aa faat u she could gang. 


Ere 1 bring my son to the fauLL' ^^^^H 
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23 He 's got a bush o roddins till her, 

That grows on yonder thorn ; 
Likewise a drink o Marywell water, 
Oat of his grass-green horn. 

24 He carried the match in his pocket 

That kindled to her the fire, 
Well set about wi oaken spells, 
That leamd oer Lincolnshire. 

25 And he has bought to his lady 

The white bread and the wine ; 
And the milk he milked from the goats. 
He fed his yoong son on. 

26 Till it fell ance upon a day 

Dame Oliphant thought lang : 
^ gin ye hae a being, Willie, 
I pray ye hae me hame.' 

27 He 's taen his young son in his arms, 

His lady by the hand. 



And they 're down thro good green wood, 
As fast as they could gang. 

28 Till they came to a shepherd-may, 

Was feeding her flocks alone; 
Said, Will ye gae alang wi me. 
And carry my bonny young son? 

29 The gowns that were shapen for my 

back, 
They shall be sewd for thine ; 
And likewise I '11 gar Squire Willie 
Gie you a braw Scotsman. 

30 When they came on to Willie's bower- 

yates, 

And far beyont the sea, 
She was haild the lady o Douglass Dale, 

And Willie an earl to be : 
Likewise the maid they brought awa, 

She got a braw Scotsman. 



O 



Kinloch MSS, V, 327, in the handwriting of Dr John Hill 
Barton. 

1 Sweet Sir William of Douglas Dale, 

A knight*s ae son was he ; 
He dreamed of dear Dame Oliphant, 
Lang ere he did her see. 

2 He dreamed a woman of great beauty 

Grave him a red rose flower. 
Well busket about wi the lillies white. 
Just like the paramour. 

3 O sweet Sir William of Douglas Dale, 

A knight's ae son was he. 
And he is on to the king's high court. 
To serve for meat and fee. 



4 Five hundred pounds of Spanish gold. 

Tied in a towal so white. 
And that she has given her Lord William, 
Out oer the castle-dyke. 

5 Five hundred pounds of Spanish gold. 

Tied in a towel sae sma. 



And that she has given her own tnie4ove. 
Out ore the castle-wa. 

6 She rowed hersell in a robe o silk, 
To loup the castle-wa ; 
He ceppet her in his armes twa, 
And he let not her get a &. 



7 The cocks do craw, and the day does daw. 
And the wild fowl bodes on hill ; 
The lassie she followed her Sweet William, 
And let the tears down falL 



8*0 want yon ribbons to your hair ? 
Or roses to your sheen ? 
Or want ye as much of feel daft love 
As your heart can contain ? ' 

9 * I want nor ribbons to my hair, 
Nor roses to my sheen ; 
I 've got as much o dear bought love 
As my heart can contain.' 
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m 10 He carried a flint in his pocket, 


15 And they came to a shepherd's daughter. 


1 And he slrack to her a fire, 


Was feeding at her sheep ; 


1 And he buBkit it rouD wi the leavea o oak. 


Says, Will ye go to Dongloas Dale, 


1 And gart it burn wi ire. 


Wi my yong son to keep ? 


■ 11 He 's taen his hig coat him abont, 


16 I wiU gee you gold, maiden. 


And his gun into his hand, 


And I will gee you fee. 


And he has gone to good green vood, 


Gin ye will go to Douglas Dale, 


To km some venison. 


Wi my yong son and me. 


12 He 's taen his big coat him abotrt. 


17 She 's taen his young son in her arm. 


^ And his gan into his han. 


And kissed baith cheek and chin : 


Bat Fang ere he came back agua 


Says, I wm go to Douglas Dale, 


She bare his dear young son. 


As fast as I can win. 


13 He rowed het in his muckle coat, 


18 He 's taen his big coat him about. 


But in his good nightgown. 


And hU lady in his hand. 


And he fed her wi the good goat-milk, 


And they are otf to Dougbu Dale, 


TiU she was weU able to gang. 


As fast as they can gang. ^^^^^^M 


14 He 's taen his young son in his arm. 


19 And when they came to Douglas Dale ^^^^^| 


His lady in his hand. 


A happy man was he, ^^^H 


And they are down thro good green wood. 


For his lady, and his young son, ^^H 


As fast aa they can gang. 


_ ""■•""■■ 1 


A- The gtanxas are writim in the MS. in two 


IT*, trinkle. 19*- there are. 19'. Then erer. ^H 


long lines. The firtt ttamayOt given by An- 


20'. Uble play. 23'. grow. 26*. pray joo. ^M 


derson, is : 


After 30, iiitfrU : ^H 


Willie was as brave a lonl 


And lang and happy did they live, ^H 


As ever sadd the sea. 


Bat now iheir days are deen. ^^| 


And he 's gone to the EngUab court, 


And in the kirk D sweet SttiiitBntU ^H 


To serve for meat and fee. 




1». Enlish. 6», 7', 14". 24'. i /w an. 


XUheneell make$ $ome aUeration* in kit copy : ^^M 


22*. tie (?). 24'. the bow. 


a* 1', laigb to tair : 12*, and toU ; what- ^H 


B. a. 27' And there. 


eer, in lU leeond line of the teeond in- ^^M 


b. 15'. Omito For. 


terted ttanga, oiore ; betidet athen vAuh ^H 


J.JterlS,inaerU: 


are purel-/ arbitrary. He has taUe «ye ■» ^H 




20'. where BucAan prinU table pUf, Mtf ^M 


• Dune (Miphant, Dame OHphant. 


Uring, wUh bnag •mOm onr. m 3«*. ^M 


A king's daughter aie je ; 


C. 3>.8M6>.OIi. &.wfpit? Iff-Kpe? ^M 


But wond ye leave yoar father and mother. 


There are apprnded to tkU vtniim tw MmiMaM ^H 


And gang awa wi nu ? ' 


^ tchieh Bvrtam aayi: Hie radler at thv ^^^H 




balM aobrtiBMeiapiwiiliHtttthehii ^^^H 


■OI wo«d leave my father and metlHr, 


two «><»«. belong to it. Tlu7.»m4n<^ ^^^H 


And the neaiert that e«r bettdc. 


ukcB bom 'Hu Birth o(B«b» Hood.' Md ^^^H 


And I wood nae b« feanl to puig. 


bar* M eoueetioQ with tUi halbd. StttU ^H 


Gin ye war by my tide.' 
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102 
WILLIE AND EARL RICHARD'S DAUGHTER 



. < The Birth of Robin Hood/ Jamieson's Popular 
Ballads, II, 44. 



B. * The Birth of Robin Hood,' Bachan's Ballads of the 
North of Scotland, U, 1. 

C. Kinloch's MSS, V, 880 f, two stanzas. 



A WAS taken down from Mrs Brown's reci- 
tation by Jamieson in 1800, and published in 
his collection in 1806, ^^ without the alteration 
of a single word." C wrongly forms the con- 
clusion of * Willie o Douglas Dale,' the preced- 
ing ballad. The copy in Christie's Tradi- 
tional Ballad Airs, I, 128, is an abridgment 
of B, with a very few trivial changes. 

The first half of the story in A, 1-9, is that 
of * Willie of Douglas Dale,' A, 1-24, and 
there is a partial verbal correspondence.* In 
the latter a shepherd's daughter is engaged as 
nurse to the boy born in the wood, and Dame 
Oliphant is taken home by her lover and made 
lady of Douglas Dale. In the present ballad 
the lady's father tracks his daughter to the 
wood, finds the new-born child, adopts him as 
his grandson, and gives him the name Robin 
Hood, WilUe [Archibald] disappearing from 
the scene. 

The first part of B 4-18 is a variety of the 
wide-spread tragic ballad of ^ Leesome Brand,' 



No 15. So, also, is the larger part of * Willie 
o Douglas Dale/ with the tragic features 
dropped. 

This ballad certainly does not belong to the 
cycle of Robin Hood, and for this reason the 
title hitherto borne by it could not be retained. 
The connection with Robin Hood was in all 
probability mediated by the name Brown 
Robin. Brown Robin plays the part of Wil- 
lie [Archibald] in ^ Rose the Red and White 
Lily,' A 25-29. Brown Robin's son, in * Jellon 
Grame,' is called Robin after Robin Hood, B 14, 
O 7, 17. Brown Robin carries o£E his love to 
the wood in the ballad of the same name. The 
Earl of Huntingdon, B 3, 21, has no place in 
the ancient traditional ballads of Robin Hood, 
but is of later literary invention. A 17, B 1, 
O 1, may, however, very well have belonged to 
some Robin Hood ballad. 

A is translated by Grundtvig, Engelske og 
skotske Folkeviser, p. 22, No 3. 



Jamieson's Fopalar Ballads, U, 44, from Mrs Brown*s 
recitation. 

1 O Willie 's large o limb and lith, 
And come o high degree, 
And he is gane to Earl Richard, 
To serve for meat and fee. 

• Compare No 102, A 1». *, and No 101, A !»• * ; 2»' * and 
8»»*; Sand 3; 4 and SL*.*-*; 5 and 10i.2.6.«; 7^ 8*^ and 
13 ; 9* and S4«. Also No 102, A 3, and No 101, B 13 ; 4i* ^, 



2 Earl Richard had but ae daughter, 

Fair as a lily-flower, 
And they made up their love-contract 
Like proper paramour. 

3 It fell upon a simmer's nicht, 

Whan the leaves were fair and gpreen, 



b^* and 151.2.6.8; 8 and 16. Also, No 102, A I, and 
101, C 3 ; 8 and 6. 
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That Willie met his gay ladie 
IntQ the wood alane. 

4 ' O narrow is my gown, Willie, 

That wont to be sae wide ; 

And gane is a' my fair colour, 

That wont to be my pride. 

5 * But gin my father should get word 

What 's past between us twa, 
Before that he should eat or drink, 
He 'd hang you oer that wa. 

6 * But ye 11 come to my bower, Willie, 

Just as the sun gaes down, 
And kep me in your arms twa, 
And latna me fa down.' 

7 O whan the sun Vas now gane down, 

He 's doen him till her bower. 
And there, by the lee licht o the moon, 
Her window she lookit oer. 

8 IntiU a robe o red scarlet 

She lap, fearless o harm ; 
And Willie was large o lith and limb. 
And keppit her in his arm. 

9 And they Ve gane to the grade green wood. 

And, ere the night was deen. 
She 's bom to him a bonny young son, 
Amang the leaves sae green. 

10 Whan night was gane, and day was come. 
And the sun began to peep, 
Up and raise the £arl Richard 
Out o his drowsy sleep. 



11 He 's ca*d upon his merry young men, 

By ane, by twa, and by three : 
* O what 's come o my daughter dear. 
That she 's nae come to me ? 

12 * I dreamt a dreary dream last night, 

Grod grant it come to g^de ! 
I dreamt I saw my daughter dear 
Drown in the saut sea flood. 

13 * But gin my daughter be dead or sick. 

Or yet be stown awa, 
I mak a vow, and 1 11 keep it true, 
I '11 hang ye ane and a' ! ' 

14 They sought her back, they sought her fore, 

They sought her up and down ; 
They got her in the g^de green wood. 
Nursing her bonny young son. 

15 He took the bonny boy in his arms. 

And kist him tenderlie ; 
Says, Though I would your &ther hang, 
Your mother 's dear to me. 

16 He kist him oer and oer ag^ain : 

' My grandson I thee claim. 
And Robin Hood in grude green wood. 
And that shall be your name.' 

17 And mony ane sings o grass, o g^rass, 

And mony ane sings o com. 
And mony ane sings o Robin Hood 
Kens little whare he was bom. 

18 It wasna in the ha, the ha, 

Nor in the painted bower. 
But it was in the gude green wood, 
Amang the lily-flower. 



B 



Bochan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, 11, 1. 

1 Momr ane talks o the grass, the grass, 

And mony ane o the com, 
And mony ane talks o g^de Robin Hood 
Kens little whar he was bom. 

2 He was gotten in a earl's ha. 

And in a lady's bower, 



And bom into g^ude gpreenwood. 
Thro mony cauld winter's shower. 

3 His father was the earl's own steward, 

Sprung frae sma pedig^ree ; 
His mother. Earl Huntingdon's ae daughter, 
For he had nane else but she. 

4 When nine months were near an end. 

And eight months they were gone. 
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The lady's cheeks wi tears were wet| 
And thus she made her moan : 

5 * What shall I say, mj love Archihald, 

This day for yon and me ? 
I will he laid in caold irons, 
And ye '11 he hanged on tree.' 

6 * What aileth my love Clementina ? 

What gars yon mourn sae sair ? ' 
' You know,' said she, ' I 'm with child to thee. 
These eight lang months and mair.' 

7 * Will ye gae to my mother's hower, 

Stands on yon stately green ? 
Or will ye gae to the gade greenwood. 
Where ye will not he seen ? ' 

8 ' I winna gang to yoor mother's bower. 

Stands on yon stately g^en ; 
Bat I will on to g^de greenwood, 
For I will not be seen.' 

9 He 's girt his sword down by his side. 

Took his lady by the hand. 
And they are on thro g^de greenwood. 
As fast as they could gang. 

10 With slowly steps these couple walkd, 

About miles scarcely three, 
When this lady, being sair wearied out. 
Lay down beneath a tree. 

11 ' O for a few of yon junipers. 

To cheer my heart again. 
And likewise for a g^de midwife, 
To ease me of my pain ! ' 

12 ' I '11 bring to you yon junipers. 

To cheer your heart again. 
And I 'U be to you a g^de midwife. 
To ease you of your pain.' 

13 ' Had far awa frae me, Archibald, 

For this will never dee ; 
That 's nae the fashion o our land. 
And it 's nae be used by me. 

14 * Ye '11 take your small-sword by your side, 

Your buckler and your bow. 
And ye '11 gae down thro gude greenwood. 
And hunt the deer and roe. 



15 * You will stay in grude g^reenwood, 

And with the chase go on, 
Until yon white hind pass you by, 
Then straight to me ye 11 come.' 

16 He 's girt his sword then by his side. 

His buckler and his bow. 
And he is on thro g^de greenwood. 
To hunt the deer and roe. 

17 And in the gpreenwood he did stay, 

And with the chase gaed on, 
Until the white hind passd him by. 
Then to his love he came. 

18 He g^rt his sword then by his side. 

Fast thro g^enwood went he. 
And there he found his love lie dead, 
Beneath the green oak tree. 

19 The sweet young babe that she had bom 

Right lively seemed to be ; 
* Ohon, alas ! ' said young Archibald, 
^ A mournful scene to me ! 

20 * Altho my sweet babe is alive. 

This does increase my woe ; 
How to nourish a motherless babe 
Is mair than I do know.' 

21 He looked east, he looked west. 

To see what he could see. 
Then spied the Earl o Huntingdon, 
And mony a man him wL 

22 Then Archibald fled from the earl's ibce. 

Among the leaves sae green. 
That he might hear what might be said, 
And see, and nae be seen. 

23 The earl straight thro the g^reenwood came. 

Unto the g^en oak tree. 
And there he saw his daughter dead. 
Her living child her wi. 

24 Then he 's taen up the little boy, 

Rowed him in his gown-sleeve ; 
Said, Tho your &ther 's to my loss, 
Your mother 's to me leave. 

26 And if ye live until I die. 

My bowers and lands ye 'se heir ; 
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Yoa are my only daughter's child ; 

Bat her I never had mair. 

• 

26 Ye 'se hae all kinds of nourishment, 
And likewise nurses three ; 
If I knew where the fanse knave were, 
High hanged should he be. 



27 His daughter he buried in g^ude church-jrard, 

All in a mournful mood, 
And brought the boy to church that day, 
And christend him Robin Hood. 

28 This boy was bred in the earl's ha 

Till he became a man. 
But loved to hunt in gude greenwood. 
To raise his noble fame. 



Kinloch MSS, Y, 330 f, the last two stanzas of * IX>aglas8 
Dale.' 

1 Momr ane speaks o grass, o grass. 
And mony mare o com. 



And mony ane sings o Robin Heed 
Kens little whare he was bom. 

2 He was bom in good green wood. 
At the fut o yon olive tree ; 
His father was a knight's ae son, 
And his mother a lady free. 



B. Christie says of his copy that the wards sung 
by his maternal grandfather " were some- 
what, as far as the Editor can remember, 
like those given by Buchan, and that some 
slight alterations were made by him from 
the way the £ditor heard the ballad sung." 



7^ alterations in Christie* s eighteen stan- 
zas are: 

1*. mony talk. 1^ That kenna. 

8*. Whare I wilL 15^ in the. 

15*. a white. 18^ gaed he. 

26*. I neer. 28^ The. 



103 

ROSE THE RED AND WHITE LILY 



. < Rose the Red and White Lilly,' Jamieson-Brown 
MS., foL 1. 

. « Rose the Red and White Lillie,' Buchan's Ballads 
of the North of Scotland, I, 67. 



C. < The Wedding of Robin Hood and Little John,' 
Kinloch's Ancient Scottish Ballads, p. 6 9. 



A WAS No 6 of the fifteen ballads written 
^own by Mrs Brown for William Tytler in 
1783 : Anderson, in Nichols's lUostrations, 
"Vn, 176. This copy was printed by Scott in 
liis Minstrelsy, 11, 60, 1802, "^ chiefly from 



Mrs Brown's MS.," but with nnmeroos altera- 
tions. Kinloch's annotated copy of his An- 
cient Scottish Ballads supplies an additional 
stanza of C ; the 17th. 

The story in A is that Rose the Red and 
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White Lily have a. bad step-mother, who, 
however, haa two good sona that love these 
maids: Brown Robin, Lily, and Arthur, Rose. 
The maids build a bower, in which the young 
people make very merry, and the step-mother, 
to spoil sport, tells her sons that they must 
Bail the sea. Brown Robin goes to the wood, 
and Arthur to the king's court. The maids 
disguise themselves as men, and take service 
with their lovers: White Lily under the 
name of Roge the Round, and Rose the Red 
under that of Sweet Willy. Before they part 
they make a mutual vow that at three blasts 
of a horn the one shall come to the other's 
help. Once upon a time, when Robin and his 
men are putting the stone, Roge sets it seven 
foot beyond all the rest, but, having exerted 
herself too much in so doing, is fain to lean 
her back against an oak and utters a moan, by 
which Brown Robin perceives that Roge is a 
woman. Forty weeks after this Roge has oc- 
casion for the aid of a bower-wife. Brown 
Robin proffers his help, but it is declined ; 
nevertheless, with an apparent but not a real 
inconsistency, the lady asks liim to blow her 
horn, for she has a brother at the court who 
will coniB to her upon the sound. Robin re- 
plies that if she has a brother whom she loves 
better than him she may blow the horn her- 
self. This she does, and Sweet Willy comes 
at once. Brown Robin will let no man enter 
the bower without a fight. Rose the Red is 
wounded, and avows herself to be a woman. 
Brown Robin is distressed: he wished never 
to see a woman's blood, for the sake of a maid 
named White Lily. Roge the Round reveals 
herself as that same. Word comes to the 
king's court that Brown Robin's man has 
borne a son, and the king declares that he will 
go to the wood to inquire into this marvel. 
Arthur will go with him, to find a foot-piige 
who had left him. Arrived at the wood, Ar- 
thur blows his horn, and Sweet Willy comes 
running to him. Arthur asks the page why 
he had run away, and is told that it was to 
see a brother that lives in the wood. The 
king enters the bower, and finds White Lily 
nursing her son. This leads to an explana- 
tion on the part of Rose tlie Red. Brown 



Robin, coming in from hunting, starts to see 
the king. The king bids him have no fear, 
but quit the wood and come to court. Brown 
Robin and White Lily, Arthur and Rose the 
Red, go to church and are married. 

In B the two maids, ill-treated by their 
step-mother, betake tliemselves to the wood, 
where they meet, not Brown Robin, but Robin 
Hood, and take service with him. Rose and 
Lily change parts; Rose, under the name of 
Nieholaa, consorting with Robin Hood, and 
Lily, afiat Roger Brown, with Little John. 
It is not, however, Robin Hood and Little 
John who turn out to be their lovers, but "a 
lad in the company," and " another youth 
among the company," stanzas 30, 51. Noth- 
ing is said of the king. 

In the fragmentary C the maids are daugh- 
ters of a king. Their proper names are not 
given, and we do not learn that the step- 
mother has a pair of eons. In consequence of 
the harshness of their step-mother, these king's 
daughters go to the wood as Nicholas and 
Rogee Roun, to seek Robin Hood, and tliey 
are discovered to be maids by a song which 
Rc^ee sings. Rogee is wedded to Robin Hood, 
and Nicholas to Little John. 

It is easy to see that the Robin Hood of B, 
C, was suggested by the Brown Robin of A. 
The name Barnsdale in A 12,51 has certainly 
been adopted from the Robin Hood cycle, but 
in the present ballad is the residence of the 
father of Rose and Lily, not that of Robin 
Hood. 

The only part of the ballad which has the 
stamp of indubitably ancient tradition is the 
child-birth in the wood, and this scene is the 
rightful, and perhaps exclusive, property of 
' Leesome Brand,' No 15 : see 1, 182. A 24- 
29, B 40-47, are found again in 'Willie o 
Douglas Dale,* A 15-17, 22, 23, B 18, 19, 22, 
24, C 8-10, and the first part of ' Willie 
Douglas Dale,' as well as of the ballad which 
immediately precedes the present, commonly 
called ' The Birth of Robin Hood,' is a variar 
tion of ' Leesome Brand.' 

Robin Hood haa no love-story in anyandent 
ballad, though his name has been foisted into 
modern love-ballads, as in ' Robin Hood and 
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the Tanner^B Daughter/ No 8 C. Maid Ma- 
rian is a late accretion. There is a piteoasly 
Tolgar broadside, in which Maid Marian, being 
parted from Robin Hood, dresses herself ^^ like 
a page ** (but armed fully), meets Robin Hood, 
also under di^uise, and has an hour^s fight 
with him. There is so far a resemblance in 
this to A 30 ff, B 49, that a woman disguised 
as a page fights with Robin Hood. I suppose 



the resemblance to be accidental, but whether 
it be or not, the question of ^ Rose the Red and 
White Lily ' being originally a Robin Hood 
ballad is not affected. 

A 3, B 5, is like C 6 of * The Clerk's Twa 
Sons o Owsenford,* No 72. 

Scott's copy is translated by Doenniges, 
p. 40. 



Jamie«on-Brown MS., fol. 1. 

1 O Rose the Red and White Lilly, 

Their mother dear was dead, 
And their father married an ill woman, 
Wishd them twa little guede. 

2 Yet she had twa as fa fair sons 

As eer brake manis bread, 
And the tane of them loed her White Lilly, 
An the tither lood Rose the Red. 

3 O biggit ha they a bigly bowr, 

And strawn it oer wi san, 
And there was m^ mirth i the ladies' 
bowr 
Than in a' their Other's Ian. 

4 Bat out it spake their step-mother, 

Wha stood a little f oreby : 
I hope to live and play the prank 
Sal gar year load sang ly. 

5 She 's calld apon her eldest son : 

Come here, my son, to me ; 

It fears me sair, my eldest son, 

That ye maon sail the sea. 

6 ^ Gin it fear yoa sair, my mither dear, 

Yoar bidding I maan dee ; 
Bat be never war to Rose the Red 
Than ye ha been to me.' 

7 * O had your tongrae, my eldest son. 

For sma sal be her part ; 
You 11 nae get a kiss o her comely month 
Grin yoar very fair heart shoald break.' 



8 She 's calld upon her yoangest son : 

Come here, my son, to me ; 
It fears me sair, my yoangest son, 
That ye maan sail the sea. 

9 ^ Gin it fear yoa sair, my mither dear, 

Yoar bidding I maan dee ; 
Bat be never war to White Lilly 
Than ye ha been to me.' 

10 ' O hand yoar tongae, my yoangest son. 

For sma sail be her part ; 
Yoa 11 neer get a kiss o her comely month 
Tho yoar very fair heart shoald break. ' 

11 When Rose the Red and White Lilly 

Saw their twa loves were gane. 
Then stopped ha they their load, load sang, 

And tane ap the still moamin ; 
And their step-mother stood listnin by, 

To hear the ladies' mean. 

12 Then oat it spake her White Lilly : 

My sister, we 11 be gane ; 
Why shoald we stay in Bamsdale, 
To waste oar yoath in pain ? 

13 Then catted ha they their green doathing 

A little below their knee, 
An sae ha they there yallow hair, 

A Uttle aboon there bree ; 
An they 've doen them to haely chapel, 

Was christened by Oar Lady. 

14 There ha they chang'd their ain twa names, 

Sae i&T frae ony town, 
An the tane o them hight Sweet Willy, 
An the tither o them Roge the Roan. 
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15 Between this twa a vow was made, 

An they sware it to fulfil ; 
That at three hlasts o a hagle-hom, 
She 'd come her sister till. 

16 Now Sweet Willy 's gane to the kingis court, 

Her true-love for to see, 
An Roge the Roun to good green wood, 
Brown Robin's man to be. 

17 As it fell out upon a day 

They a' did put the stane, 
Full seven foot ayont them a' 
She gard the puttin-stane gang. 

18 She leand her back against an oak. 

And gae a loud Ohone ! 
Then out it spake him Brown Robin, 
But that 's a woman's moan ! 

19 * O ken ye by my red rose lip ? 

Or by my yallow hair ? 
Or ken ye by my milk-white breast ? 
For ye never saw it bare ? ' 

20 ' I ken no by your red rose lip. 

Nor by your yallow hair ; 
Nor ken I by your milk-white breast. 

For I never saw it bare ; 
But come to your bowr whaever sae likes. 

Will find a lady there.' 

21 ' O gin ye come to my bowr within. 

Thro fraud, deceit, or guile, 
Wi this same bran that 's in my ban, 
I swear I will the kill.' 

22 ' But I will come thy bowr within. 

An spear nae leave,' quoth he ; 
'An this same bran that 's i my ban 
I sail ware back on the.' 

23 About the tenth hour of the night 

The ladie's bower-door was broken, 
An eer the first hour of the day 
The bonny knave-bairn was gotten. 

24 When days were gane, and months were run, 

The lady took travailing, 
And sair she cry'd for a bowr-woman, 
For to wait her upon. 

25 Then out it spake him Brown Robin : 

Now what needs a' this din ? 



For what coud any woman do 
But I coud do the same ? 

26 ' 'T was never my mither's fashion,' she says, 

' Nor sail it ever be mine. 
That belted knights shoud eer remain 
Where ladies dreed their pine. 

27 ' But ye take up that bngle-hom. 

An blaw a blast for me ; 
I ha a brother i the kingis court 
Will come me quickly tL' 

28 ' O gin ye ha a brither on earth 

That ye love better nor me, 
Ye blaw the horn yoursel,' he says, 
< For ae blast I winna gie.' 

29 She 's set the horn till her mouth. 

And she 's blawn three blasts sae shrill ; 
Sweet Willy heard i the kingis court. 
And came her quickly till. 

30 Then up it started Brown Robin, 

An an angry man was he : 
' There comes nae man this bowr within 
But first must fight wi me.' 

31 O they hae fought that bowr within 

Till the sun was gaing down. 
Till drops o blude frae Rose the Red 
Came hailing to the groun. 

32 She leand her back against the wa, 

Says, Robin, let a' be ; 
For it is a lady bom and bred 
That 's foughten sae well wi thee. 

33 O seven foot he lap a back ; 

Says, Alas, and wae is me ! 
I never wisht in a' my life, 

A woman's blude to see ; 
An a' for the sake of ae fair maid 

Whose name was White Lilly. 

34 Then out it spake her White Lilly, 

An a hearty laugh laugh she : 
She 's lived wi you this year an mair, 
Tho ye kentna it was she. 



36 Now word has gane thro a' the Ian, 
Before a month was done, 
That Brown Robin's man, in good 
Had bom a bonny young son. 



wood, 
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36 Hie word has gane to the kingifl court, 

An to the king himsel ; 
* Now, hy my fay,' the king could say, 
' The like was never heard tell I ' 

37 Then out it spake him Bold Arthur, 

An a hearty langh laugh he : 

I trow some may has playd the loan, 

And fled her ain country. 

38 ' Bring me my steed,' then cry'd the king, 

' My how and arrows keen ; 

I I ride mysel to good green wood. 
An see what 's to he seen.' 

39 ^ An 't please your grace,' said Bold Arthur, 

' My liege, I '11 gang you wi. 

An try to fin a little foot-page. 

That 's strayd awa frae me.' 

40 O they 've hunted i the good green wood 

The huck hut an the rae. 
An they drew near Brown Rohin*s howr. 
About the close of day. 

41 Then out it spake the king in hast, 

Says, Arthur, look an see 
Gin that be no your little foot-page 
That leans against yon tree. 

42 Then Arthur took his bugle-horn. 

An blew a blast sae shrill ; 
Sweet Willy started at the sound. 
An ran him quickly tilL 

43 * O wanted ye your meat, Willy ? 

Or wanted ye your fee ? 
Or gat ye ever an angry word. 
That ye ran awa frae me ? ' 

44 ' I wanted nought, my master dear ; 

To me ye ay was good ; 
I came but to see my ae brother. 
That wons in this green wood.' 

45 Then out it spake the king again. 

Says, Bonny boy, tell to me 
Wha lives into yon bigly bowr. 
Stands by yon green oak tree ? 

46 ' O pardon me,' says Sweet Willy, 

< My liege, I dare no tell; 
An I pray you go no near that bowr, 
For fear they do you fell.' 



47 ' O hand your tongue, my bonny boy, 

For I winna be said nay ; 
But I will gang that bowr within, 
Betide me weel or wae.' 

48 They 've lighted off their milk-white steeds, 

An saftly enterd in, 
An there they saw her White Lilly, 
Nursing her bonny yong son. 

49 ' Now, by the rood,' the king coud say, 

^ This is a comely sight ; 
I trow, instead of a forrester's man. 
This is a lady bright ! ' 

50 Then out it spake her Rose the Red, 

An fell low down on her knee : 
O pardon us, my gracious liege, 
An our story I '11 tell thee. 

51 Our father was a wealthy lord. 

That wond in Bamsdale ; 
But we had a wicked step-mother. 
That wrought us meickle bale. 

52 Yet she had twa as fu fair sons 

As ever the sun did see. 
An the tane o them lood my sister dear. 
An the tither sayd he lood me. 

53 Then out it spake him Bold Arthur, 

As by the king he stood : 
Now, by the faith o my body. 
This shoud be Rose the Red ! 

54 Then in it came him Brown Robin, 

Frae hunting o the deer. 
But whan he saw the king was there. 
He started back for fear. 

55 The king has taen him by the hand, 

An bade him naithing dread ; 
Says, Ye maun leave the good g^reen wood. 
Come to the court wi speed. 

66 Then up he took White Lilly's son. 

An set him on his knee ; 
Says, Gin ye live to wiald a bran. 
My bowman ye sail bee. 

67 The king he sent for robes of green, 

An girdles o shinning gold ; 
He gart the ladies be arrayd 
Most comely to behold. 
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58 They Ve done them unto Mary Kirk. 
An there gat fair wedding, 
An fan the news spread oet the Ian, 
For joy the bells did ring. 



ROSE THE RED AND WHITE LILY 



59 Then out it spake her Rose tlie R«d. 
An a hearty laugh laugh she : 
I wonder what would our step-dame uj, 
Gin ehe this sight did see ! 



'g Ballads of the North of Scolland, 1, 6 
> a' the land. 



1 Now word is gane I 

Gude seal that it sae spread ! 

To Rose the Red and White Lillie, 

Their mither dear was dead. 

2 Their father 's married a bauld woman, 

And brought her ower the aea, 
Tw» sprightly yonths, her ain young bod 
Intill her compauie. 

3 They fixd their eyes on those ladies. 

On shipboard as they stood, 
And sware, if ever they wan to land. 
These ladies Uiey woud wed. 

4 But there was nae a quarter past. 

A quarter past but three, 
Till these young Invere a' were fond 

other's companie. 

5 The knights they harped i their bower. 

The ladies sewd and sang ; 
There was raair mirth in that chamer 
Than a' their father's Ian. 

6 .Then out it spak their step-mitber, 

At the stair-foot stood she : 
I 'm plagued ni your troublesome noise I 
What makes your melodie? 

7 O Rose the Red, ye sing too loud, 

White LiUie, your voice is strang j 
But gin I live and brook my life, 

1 'se gar you change your sang. 



8 'Wen 



But ay I 



una change our loud, loud song 
) duke's son ye 'U bear ; 
I change our loud, loud song, 
) we '11 sing the mair. 

r sung the sang, mttber, 
'II sing ower again ; 



We '11 take our harps into our hands. 
And we '11 liarp, and we '11 sing.' 

10 She 's calld upon her twa young sons. 

Says, Boun ye for the sea ; 
Let Rose the Bed aud White Lillie 
Stay in their bower wt me. 

11 ' Grod forbid,' said her eldest son, 

' Nor lat it ever be, 
Unless ye were as kind to our luves 
As gin we were them wi.' 

12 ' Yet never the less, my pretty sons, 

Te '11 houn you for the faem ; 

Let Rose the Red and White Lillie 

Stay in their bowers at home.' 






13 ' when wi you we cai 

We felt the stormy si 
And where we go, ye neer shall know. 
Nor shall be known by thee.' 

14 Then wi her harsh and boisterous word 

She forc'd these lads away, 
While Rose the Red and White Lillie 
Still in their bowers did stay. 

16 But there waa not a quarter past, 
A quarter past but ane, 
1111 Rose the Red in rags she gaed, 
White Lillie's claitbing grew tliin, 

16 Wi bitter usage every day. 

The ladies they thought tang ; 
' Ohon, alas ! ' said Rose the Red, 
' She 's gard us change our sang. 

17 ' But we will change our own fu names, 

And we '11 gang frae the town, 

Frae Rose the Red and White Lillie 

To Nicholas and Roger Brown. 

18 ' And we will cut our g^een claitbing 

A little aboon our knee, 



k 



^^^^^^^^^n ROSB THE RED 


AND WHITE LILY 


■3 




39 She hit the stane then wi her foot. 




Twa baiild bowmen to be." 




And kepd it wi her knee. 
And spaces three aboon them a' 


^1 


19 ' Ohon. iilas ! • said White LiUie, 




I wyte she gftrd it flee. 




■ My fingers are but sma, 






^H 


And tho my hands woud wield the bow, 


30 She sat her back then to a tree, 


^H 


They winna yiehl at a'.' 




And gue a loud Ohon ! 
A lad spak in the compante. 


■ 


20 ' had yoQi- longrie now, White LiUie. 




I hear a woman's moan. 




And lat tliese fenra a' be ; 






^^1 


There 'b naothing that ye 're awkward in 


31 


' How know you that, young man ? ' she sud, ^^| 


But I wiU learn thee.' 




' How know you that o me ? 
Did eer ye see me in that place 




21 Then they are on to gude greenwood. 




Ae foot my ground to flee ? 




As fast ae gang coud they ; 








then they spied him Robin Hood, 
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' Or know ye by my cherry cheeks ? 




Below a green alk tree. 




Or by my yellow hair .' 
Or by the i>ap3 on my breast-bane ? 




22 ' Gude day. gnde day. kind sir,' they said. 




Ye never saw them bare.' 




' God make you safe and free : ' 








'Gude day, gade day,' said Robin Hood, 


33 


' I know not by yonr cherry cheeks, 




■ What is your wills wi me ? ' 




Nor by your yellow hair ; 
But I know by your milk-white chin, 




23 • Lo here we are, twa banishd knights, 




On it there grows nae hair. 




Come frae our native hame ; 








We 're come to crave o thee service. 


34 


' I never saw you in that cause 




Our king will gie us nane.' 




Ae foot your ground to flee ; 
1 're seen you stan wi sword in han 




24 ' If ye be twa young banishd knights. 




Mang men's blood to the knee. 




Tell me frae what countrie : ' 








' Frae Anster town into Fifeshire ; 
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' But if I come your bower within, 




Te know it as weU as we.' 




By night, or yet by day, 
I shall know before I go 




25 ' If a' be true that ye hae said. 




If ya be man or may,' 




And tauld just now to me. 








Ye 're welcome, welcome, every one ; 
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' if you come my bower within. 




Your ma«ter I will be. 




By night, or yet by day, 
As soon 's I draw my trusty brftnd, 




26 ■ Now ye shall eat as I do eat, 




Nae kng ye 'll wi me stay.' 


^^^^^H 


And lye as I do lye; 






^^^^^H 


Te salna wear nae waur clai thing 


37 But he is haunted to her bower. 


^^^^^H 


Nor my young men and 1." 




Her bigly bower o stane. 
Till he has got her big wi bwrn, 


^ 


27 Then they went to a ruinons house. 




And near sax montlis she 's gane. 




And there they enterd in. 






^H 


And Nicholas fed wi Robin Hood, 


38 


Whan tliree mair months were come and gone, ^^| 


And Roger wi Little John. 




They gued to hunt the hynde ; 
She wont to he the foremost ane, 


■ 


28 But it fell ance upon a day 




But now Btayd far bchynd. 




They were ftt the (luttiiig-stane, 






^H 


Whan Rose tlie Red she viewd them a,'. 


39 Her luver looks her in tl«> face. 


^^H 


As Ihey stood on the green. 


■ 


And thus to her said he ; 


A 
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I think your cheeks are pale and wan ; 
Pray, what gaes warst wi thee ? 

40 want ye roses to your breast ? 

Or ribbons to your sheen ? 
Or want ye as muckle o dear bought luve 
As your heart can conteen ? 

41 * I want nae roses to my breast, 

Nae ribbons to my sheen ; 
Nor want I as muckle dear bought luve 
As my heart can conteen. 

42 * I \l rather hae a fire behynd, 

Anither me before, 
A gude midwife at my right side, 
Till my young babe be bore.' 

43 TW kindle a fire wi a flint-stane, 

Bring wine in a green horn ; 
I *ll be midwife at your right side, 
TiU your young babe be born.* 

44 * That was neer my mither* s custom, 

Forbid that it be mine ! 
A knight stan by a lady bright 
Whan she d^^es a* her pine. 

45 * Thei^ is a knight in gude greenwood* 

If that he k^nt o m«^ 
Thro stock and stane and the hawthon 
soon *s he woad come me tee.* 



46 * If ther^ be a knight in gude greenwood 
Ye like better than me« 
If anc« he come your bower within« 
Ane o us twa shall de^k** 

4T She net ahom K> her noutK 

And she blew hnid ami shnll ; 
This^ stock an«i stane a«hi the hawthorn 
Hmx-o Hiy^^r oamc h^r till. 



48 * Wha 's here sae bauld,' the youth replied, 

' Thus to encroach on me? ' 
' O here I am,' the knight replied, 
' Hae as much right as thee.' 

49 Then they fought up the g^de greenwood, 

Sae did they down the plain ; 
They niddart ither wi lang braid-swords. 
Till they were bleedy men. 

60 Then out it spak the sick woman. 
Sat under the greenwood tree ; 
O had your han, young man, she said. 
She 's a woman as well as me. 

51 Then out it speaks anither youth, 

Amang the companie ; 
Gin I had kent what I ken now, 
'T is for her I woud dee. 

52 ' O wae mat worth you. Rose the Bed, 

An ill death mat ye dee ! 
Altho ye tanld upo yoursell. 
Ye might hae heald on me.' 

53 ' O for her sake I was content 

For to gae ower the sea ; 
For her I left my mither's ha, 
Tho she proTes haaae to me.' 

54 But whan these hiTers were made known, 

Hiey sni^ right joyfollie, 
Nae bhther was the nightingale. 
Nor Hrd diait sat on tree. 



55 Now ther hae mamed these ladies. 
Brought them to bower and ha ; 
And now a happy li£e they lead ; 
I wi^ sae mav we a\ 



in 



Ki)iiVv)iV .\«K^H««it :^\Mt«K\ 1UV««<K MttoMNJI H> i)it M^ 
I Tuit ki)f^r ha» >ii^)«)<s) an ill >iiv«mmi^ 



V 



^ O pan I Hre and braik ay fifew 
1 "U csr ve cihanc)^ t^oi 



$ ^ O W)f sai^ Tiec'T t^ua 
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And ye neet boor that son, ladie, 


11 ' Whan we were in our father's bouer, 


We wad lay our love on. 


We sewd the silken seam ; 




Dut now we walk the gude greenwud, 


4 ' But we wiU cow our yeUow locks 


And bear anither name. 


A little abune our bree, 






12 • When we were in our father's ha. 


And serve for meat and fee. 


We wore the beaten gold ; 




Bat now we wear the shield sae sharp ; 


5 ' And we will kilt our gay claithing 


AJas, we "11 die with cold ! ' 


A little below the knee, 




And we will on to gude greonwud. 


13 Then up bespak him Robin Hood, 


Gif Robin Hood we aee. 


As he to them drew near: 




■ Instead of boys to cany the bow, 


6 ' And we will change our ain twa names. 


Two ladies we 've got here.' 


When we gae frae the tonn -. 




The tone we wiU call Nicholas, 


14 So they had not been in gud greenwud 


The tlther Rogee Roun.' 


A twalmonth and a day, 




Till Rogee Roun was as big wi b^m 


7 Then they hae cowd their yellow locks 


As onie lady could gae. 


A little abune their bree. 




And they are on to gude greenwud. 


15 ' wae be to my stepmother. 


To serve for meat and fee. 


That garrd me leave my hams ! 




For I 'm wi bairn to Robin Hood, 


8 And they hae kilt their gay claithing 


And near nine month is gane. 


A little below their knee. 




And they are on to gud greenwud. 


16 ' wha will be my bouer-woman ? 


Gif Robin Hood they see. 








9 And they hae chang'd thair ain twa names. 


Whan that sad time draws near ? ' 


Whan they gaed frae the toun ; 




The tane they Ve colled Nicholas, 


17 Then up bespak him Robin Hood, 


The tither Rogee Roun. 


At the foot o yon greenwud tree : 




hold your tongue, fair Rogee Roun, 


10 And tbey hae staid in gude greenwud. 


For married ye sail be. 


r And never a day thoucht lang. 




Till it fell ance upon a day 


18 The tane was wedded to Robin Hood, 


That Rogee sang a sang. 


And the tither to Little John ; 




And it wai a' owing to their stepmother. 




That garrd them leave their hame. ^^^^^H 




^ 


A. rrW/fe/t, like aU the baUada in the MS., in 


Sae Banld Arthur 's gane to our king's court, ^^| 


1 ata/uau of two long lines. 




1. Ajiderson cites this etanza, giving the last 


But Brown Robin he has slain a knight, ^^| 


line. Wist them twa little quee'd. 


And to grene wood he did Bee. ^^| 




^H 


13'. greed. 21*. sear. 20'. beltest kights. 


ll<^ ' are 12>' ' in tht MS., making a stann ^H 


47*. well ? 49'. the the king. 


loi/A 12'- »: 12»- • >nake an eight-line slanta ^M 


Scott's variations, the eonirary not being at- 


teilhlS. 11^* are omiaed liff Seoa. ^H 




13*- • make the last half of a stanta in Soott, ^| 


Soott inserts after 10: 


which begins : ^^M 


TOl. It. U 


A 
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104. PBINGB HEATHEN 



And left hae they that bonny boor, 
To cross the raging sea. 
20*' * are omitted by Scott. 
S3** * riuike the last half of a stanza in Scatty 

which runs : 



And that all for the knightly vow 

I swore to Oar Ladye, 
But mair, etc. 
57 foUoios 53 in Scatty and 59 is omitted. 
B. 7K WhUe LiUie. 43«. horn green. 
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PRINCE HEATHEN 



A. * The Disconsolate Lady,' The Jovial Rake's Gar^ 
land, n. d., p. 6, No 4. 



. * Prince Heathen,' Bachan's MSS, I, 97 ; Mother- 
well's MS., p. 665. 



The fragment A (pointed out to me by 
Svend Grundtvig) is partly explained by B, 
which is no doubt some stall-copy, reshaped 
from tradition. Motherwell's copy was de- 
rived from Buchan. 

The story, which reads like an old one ex- 
tremely corrupted, is none too intelligible even 
in the longer form. Lady Margery is sitting 
in her bower-door. Prince Heathen comes by 
and gives her a ring. She refuses him her 
love. He swears that he will make her greet ; 
she swears that he shall not. He takes her 
maidenhead : still she will not greet. He tells 
her that he has killed her father, mother, and 
seven brothers : still she will not greet. He 
puts her in a vault of stone, fastened with five 
and thirty locks : she will not greet [go. A], 
but rues. He comes back from the mountains, 
and asks her how she is faring. Dying, she 



says. He takes her out upon the green, allow- 
ing her no female service, and she brings forth 
a son. How is it with her now ? Dying. She 
asks for a drink of water : he will not give 
her a drop until she wraps up her young son. 
She has nothing to wrap the babe in ; he gives 
her his horse-sheet ; her tears fall fast. ^ Bon- 
ny may, now you greet 1 " he exclaims [" will 
you go now ? " A] . But she greets not for him ; 
it is for her young son, wrapped so roughly. 
Prince Heathen, satisfied, as far as we can see, 
now that he has subdued her proud will, or- 
ders his son to be rolled in silk and washed in 
milk, according to the usage of Scottish nurs- 
ery : see No 6, B 61, O 82, 88, B 32, F 57, 
G 83 ; No 20, C 8; No 63, B 86, C 85, F 22, 
J 47; No 101, A 25. Having broken her 
spirit, he loves her well. 



The JoTial Rake's Garland, n. d., p. 6, No 4, Bodleian Li- 
bnury. Douce PP, 164. 

1 Lady Mabgeby May sits in her bower, 
Sewing at her seem ; 
By there comes a heathen knight, 
From her her maidenhead has tane. 



* Lady Margery May, will you ga now ? ' 
' O ye heathen knight, not yet for you. 

3 ' I am asking, you heathen knight ; 

What I am asking will you grant to 
me? 
Will ye let one of yoor waitmeu 
A drink of year well bring to me ? ' 



2 -He has put her in a tower strong, 
With double locks on fifty doors : 



4 ' Meat nor drink you shall never get, 
Nor out of that shall you never came, 
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1 Meat nor drink shall yon never get, 


Will you give me a scread of silk, 


1 Until yon bear to me daughter or sou.' 


For to row your young sou wi ? ' 


1 5 Thus time drew on, and further on. 




1 For travail came this young lady to ; 


The tears came twinkling down : 


r She travailed up, ho did she down. 


' Lady Margaret May, will ye ga now ? ' 


But lighter could she never be. 


' ye heathen knight, not yet for you.' 


6 • An asking, an asking, yon heathen knight : 


8 ' I '11 wash my young son with the milk. 


An asking will yon grant to me ? 


I will dry my young son with the silk ; 




For hearts vrill break, and bands will bow ; 




So dear will I love my lady now ! * 


B 


7 He 's put her in a vault o stone, 


Bucluui-i MSS. I, 97 i Motherireiri MS,, p. 669. 


Where five an thirty locks hing on ; 


Naebody there coud eer her see, 


1 Ladt Mabgaket sat in her bower^door, 


Prince Heathen kept the keys him wi. 


Sewing at her silken seem, 


But ae she cried, What shall I do! 


When by it came Prince Heathen then, 




An gae to her a gay gold ring. 






8 Prince Heathen from the mountains came, 


2 He tumd about, an gied a bow ; 


Attended by his armed men, 


She said, Begone, I love na yon ; 


And he 's gane to the bonny may, 


When he sware by hit yellow hair 


And to the prison where she lay : 


That he woud gar her greet fu sair. 


' bonny may, what do you now ? ' 




' Ya heathenish dog, dying for you.' 


3 But she Bware hy her milk-white skin 




Prince Heathen shoud gar her greet nane : 


9 ' I "U take you out Upon the green. 


' bonny may, winna ye greet now ? ' 


Where women ye shall neer see ane, 


' Te heathenish dog. nae yet for you,' 


But only me and my young men, 




Till ye bring daughter hame or son. 


4 He 'a taen Jier in his arms twa. 


bonny may, wJmt do you now ? ' 


Laid her between him an the wa, 


' Ye heathenish dog, dying for yon.' 


An ere be let her free i^ain. 






10 He 's taen her out upon the green, 


\ ' bonny may, winna ye greet now ? ' 


Where she saw women never ane, 


' Ye heathenish dog, nae yet for you,' 


But only him and 's merry young men, 




Till she brought hame a bonny yoimg son. 


5 * I killd your father in his bed. 


' O bonny may, what do you now ? ' 


And your gay mother by his side, 


'Ye heathenish dog, dying for you. 


And your seven brothers, ane by ane. 




And they were seven pretty men. 


11 * A drink, a drmk, f>^ Prince Heathen's hand, 


O bonny may, winna ye greet now ? ' 


Though it were frae yon cauld well strung ! ' 


' Ye heathenish dog, nae yet for you.' 


' neer a drap. Prince Heathen,' s^d one, 




' Till ye row up your bonny young son.' 


6 'I "11 put you in a vault o stone, 


' How can I row up my bonny young son, 


L Where five an thirty locks hing on ; 


When I hae naething to row him m ? ' 


1 Naebody there then shall yon see, 




1 For I wiU keep the keys wi me. 


12 ' I wiU lend yon my horse's sheet. 


1 bonny may, winna ye great now ? ' 


That will row him bB4th head and feeL' 


1 ' Ye heathenish dog, nae yet for you.' 


As soon 's she took it in her ban, 
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Tears oer her cheeks down rapping ran. 
* O bonny may, ye do greet now : ' 
' Ye heathenish dog, bat nae for you. 

13 ' Bat a' is for my bonny yoang son ; 
Yoar sheets are rough to row him in ; 
Ohon, alas, sair may I rae 
That eer I saw sach rogues as you ! ' 



14 'Yell row my young son in the silk. 
An ye will wash him wi the milk, 
An lay my lady very saft, 
That I may see her very aft' 
When hearts are broken, bands will bow ; 
Sae well 's he loved his lady now ! 



A. 3'. writmen. 5^ too. 

B. 11*. weUs. Motherwell MS. well. 



There are some trying deviations in Math- 
erweiCs copy. 
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THE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 



Printed for P. Brooksby, Roxburghe Ballads, U, 457. 
b. Printed for J. Walter, Douce Ballads, II, fol. 229. 
o. Printed for P. Brooksby, Pepys Ballads, III, 258, 



No 256. d. Printed for P. Brooksby, Roxburghe Bal- 
lads, IV, 56. e. Printed for P. Brooksby, Douce Bal- 
kds, n, fol. 230. f. An Aldermary Churchyard copy. 



Reprinted in Percy's Reliques, III, 138, 
1766, from the Pepys copy, o, but ** with some 
improvements, communicated by a lady as she 
beard the same repeated in her youth ;*' that 
is, in fact, a few casual verbal variations, at- 
tributable to imperfect recollection of a broad- 
side. There are much better in a copy which 
I have received from an Irish lady, partly 
made over by secondary tradition. Reprinted 
also by Ritson, A Select Collection of English 
Songs, II, 234, 1783, apparently from a, with 
an arbitrary change in st. 8^, and one or two 
other variations. Mr F. H. Stoddard informs 
nie that * The Bailiff's Daughter ' is still very 
much sung, and may be heard any day at a 
country cricket-match. 

A fond youth and a coy maid, a bailiff's 
daughter, having been parted seven years, the 
maid disguises herself to go in quest of her 
lover, and meets him on her way. He asks 
her whether she knows the bailiff's daughter. 
The bailiff's daugliter is dead long ago, she 
replies. Then he will go into a far country. 



The maid, assured of his faith, reveals herself, 
and is ready to be his bride. 

This is the counterpart of a ballad found in 
other languages (and represented in English 
by Percy's cento * The Friar of Orders Gray/ 
Reliques, I, 225, 1765), in which a man tells 
a woman that the object of her affection, 
lover, or more commonly husband, is dead. 
So runs the story in the following : 

Italian. Marcoaldi, Canti popolari umbri, 
etc., p. 151, * La prova d' amore,' Piedmont- 
ese ; Gianandrea, C. p. marchigiani, p. 270, No 
7, ' La prova d' amore ; ' Ferraro, C. p. mon- 
ferrini, p. 60, No 41, * II ritorno,' and C. p. di 
Ferrara, Cento e Pontelagoscuro, p. 16, No 4, 
p. 105, No 18 ; Bernoni, C. p. veneziani, Punt. 
IX, No 1, *Il ritomo dalla guerra;* Wolf, 
Volkslieder aus Venetien, No 91, * La ragazza 
ed i soldati ; ' Bolza, Canzoni p. comasche. No 
63, * II riconoscimento ; * Finamore, Stone p. 
abruzzesi, Archivio, I, 91, No 6, • Rusine e 
Ddiam6re ; ' Kestner, in ReifEerscheid, West- 
faUsche V. L, p. 166, Roman. 
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Spanisb. ' Caballero de lejaa tiernis,' Juan 
de Ribera, Noeve RomanceB, 1605. in Duran, 
1, 175, No 318, Wolf y Hofmann, Primavera. 
II. 88, No 156, and a traditiomil version in a 
note of Diiran, as above, repeated in Priina- 
veni. Catalan. ' La vuelta de! peregrino,' 
Mil&, Observaciones, p. Ill, No 12, 'El pere- 
grino," Romancerillo, p. 154, No 203; 'La 
tornada del pelegrf,' ISriz, V, 65. 

Portuguese. 'Bella Infanta,* Almeida- 
Ganett, 11, 7 ; Bellermann, p. 100, No 12 ; 
Braga, C. p. do Archipelago a^oriano, p. 298, 
No 41, Romanceiro Geral, p. 1, 'Dona Infanta,' 
p. 4, ' Dona Catherina ; ' Coelho, in Zeitsclirift 
fiir romaniBche PLilologie, III, 63, 1879 (im- 
perfect). 

Bomoio. ' 'H dvayvuifHiris,' Zambelios, p. 
718, No 5, Kind, Anthologie, 1861, p. 126, No 



5, Passow, No 442 : ' 'H merni in'(vyoi,' Evlftra- 
bios, p. 58, Marcellas, I, 332, Passow, No 444 ; 
Tommaaeo, III, 148, Passow, No 445, and III, 
150, Passow, No 446 ; Schmidt, Griecbische 
M., S., u. V. ]., p. 192, No 57 (see note, p. 272) ; 
Marcellua, I, 328, Passow, No 441 ; •'Avayvut- 
pia/1.6^,' Chasiotis, p. 89, No 28 ; Aravandlnos, 
Noa 347-349, pp. 209-211; ' Ti y,-pi<r^a,* 
Oikonomides, p. 132 ; Jeannaraki, p. 237, No 
300, with perverted conclusion ; Fauriel. II, 
396, Passow, No 447 (fragment). Aravandi- 
nos, No 348, is translated by Miss Garnett, 
Greek Folk Songs, p. 163. 

Translated by Bodmer, 1, 82 ; Dbring, p, 
85; Amdt, p. 193; Von Maries, p. 46; 
Knortz, Lieder n. Romanzen Alt-Englands, 
No 64. 



1 Thebe was a youth, and a well belovd youth, 

And he was a esquire's son, 
He loved the bayUfTs daughter dear, 
That Uved in Ishngton. 

2 She was coy, and sbe would not believe 

That he did love her so, 
No, nor at any time she would 
Any countenance to him show. 

3 But when his friends did understand 

His food and foolish mind. 

They sent him up to fiur London, 

An apprentice for to bind. 

4 And when he had been seven long years, 

And his love he had not seen, 
* Many a tear have I shed for her sake 
When she litde thought of me.' 

6 All the maids of Islington 

Went forth to sport and play : 
All bnt the hayliff's daughter dear ; 
Sbe secretly stole away. 



6 She put off her gowi. .,. b-^j' 

n her puggish attire ; 



___ ^ ^ of gray, 

And put on her puggish attii 
be 'b ap to tti.ii London gone, 
Her true-love to require. 




7 As she went along the road, 

The wetLther being hot and dry, 
There was she aware of her true-love, 
At length came riding by. 

8 Sbe slept to him, as red as any rose, 

And took liim by the bridle-ring : 
'I pray you, kind sir, give me one penny, 
To ease my weary limb.' 

9 'I prithee, sweetheart, canst thou tell me 

Where that thou wast bom ? ' 
* At Islington, kind sir,' said she, 
' Where I have had many a scorn.' 

10 ' I prithee, sweetheart, canst thon tell me 

Whether thou dost know 
The baUiff's daughter of Islington ? ' 
' Sbe 's dead, sir, long ago.' 

11 'Then will I sell my goodly steed. 

My saddle and my bow ; 
I will into some far countrey, 
Where no man doth me know.' 

12 ' O stay, O stay, thou goodly youth t 

She 'b alive, she is not dead i 
Here she standeth by thy side. 
And u ready to be thy bride.' 
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13 ' O faiewel grief, and welcome joy, 
Ten thousand timee and more ! 



For now I have seen my own tme4DTe9 

That I thought I should hare seen no more.' 



True Love Requited, or. The Bayliff*8 Daugh- 
ter of Islingrton. 

The young man's friends the maid did scorn, 
Cause she was poor, and left forlorn ; 
They sent the esquire to London fair, 
To be an apprentice seven yeai*. 
And when he out on 's time was come, 
He met his love, a going home, 
And then, to end all further strife, 
He took the maid to be his wife. 



To a North Countrey Tune, or, I have a 
good old mother at home. 
e, f ?iave of 's, of his, in verse 5. 

a. 8^ bridal ring, and so cUl but f . 

At the end: Printed for P. Brooksby, at the 
Grolden Ball in Pye-Corner. Brooksby printed 
1672-95: ChappelL 

b. 1*. a squire's. 

Printed for J. Walter, at the Golden Bal[l] in 
Pye-Corner. J. Walter's time is 1690-1720 : 
Chappell. 



o. 1^ a warding, 6^. her wOfnting. 

Prmted for P. Brooksby, at the Golden Ball in 
Py-Comer. 

d. 3^ a apprentice. 6^ her wanting. 
9^. was. 12^. thou well belord. 

Printed for P. Brooksby, at the Golden Ball in 
West Smithfield. 

e. 3^. a apprentice. 6^ her wanting. 
6*. inquire. 8*. a penny. 

9^ was. 11^. I sell wanting. 
12^. thou well belovd. 

Printed for P. Brooksby, at the Golde[n] Ball, 
near the Bear Tavern, in Pye Comer. 

f . 1^ was was youth. 1^ a squire's. 2\ He was. 
2*. would she. 5^. When all « . . of fair. 

6^ her ragged. 6". And she is. 
6^ After her . . . enquire. 1\ And as. 
8^ a rose. 8^ bridle. 8*. For to. 
9*. Whereat 10^. Whether that. 11^ I will. 
11". And travel into. 13*. I see. 
13^. should neer see more. 

Printed and sold in Aldermary Churchyard, 
Bow Lane, London. ** 1700, or a little later:' 
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a. Wood, £. 25, fol. 75, Bodleian Library, b. Pepys, 
III, 142, No 140, Magdalen College Library, Cam- 



bridge, c. A Collection of Old Ballads, I, 216, 
1728. 



This ballad was given in Percy's Reliques, 
III, 87, 1765, " from a written copy, contain- 
ing some improvements (perhaps modern 
ones)." These improvements are execrable 
in style and in matter, so far as there is new 
matter, but not in so glaring contrast with the 
groundwork as literary emendations of tradi- 
tional ballads. Ritson reprinted in A Select 



Collection of English Songs, H, 244, 1783, 
some broadside like that which was followed 
by c* 

* Sweet WiUie ' in Kinloch MSS, V, 407 
and VII, 197 (the latter printed in Kinloch's 



♦ Heber had a copy printed by J. Andrews, wbo flour- 
ished 1655-60. 
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Ancient Scottish Ballads, p. 96), and also a 
fragment with the same title in the Harris 
MS., fol. 20 f. No 15, are derived from the 
broadside through recitation. A copy in Bu- 
chan's MSS, I, 150, is taken directly from 
print. 

In other cases portions of the broadside ap- 
pear to have entered into combination with 
traditional verses belonging to some other 
story, or possibly to some older furm of this. 

The Dean of Derry communicated to Percy 
in 1776 the following stanzas, which he wrote 
down from the recitation of his mother, Mrs 
Barnard, wife of the Bishop of Derry.* 

I I My mother ahowd me a deadly spight ; 
I She aent tliree thieves at darksome night ; 

I They put my servants all to flight, 

They robd my bower, and they slew my knight. 

2 They could not do me much more harm, 
Bnt they slew my baby on my arm ; 
They left me nothing to wrap it in 

Bnt the bloody, bloody sheet that it lay in. 

3 They left me nothing to make a grave 
But the bloody sword that slew my babe ; 
All alone the grave I made, 

And all alone ealt tears I shed. 

4 All alone the bell I rung. 

And all alone sweet psalms I sung ; 
I leant my head against a block, 
And there I cut my lovely locks. 

6 I cut my locks, and chang'd my name 
Prom Fair Eleanore to Sweet Wilham. 

Scott inserted in his Border Minstrelsy, III, 
83, 1 803, seven stanzas under the title of ' The 
Lament of the Border Widow,' which show 
broader traces of the sheet-ballad (1-3), and 
also, as Ay toun has remarked, agreements with 

• Mn Buiiard mokes this note : I remember to have seen 
m priulrd ballad, at least seieat; jeais unct, in nhii-'b ihii 
«M Gontaind, as aang by a jonth, tiiethcuril by a king he 
lend, and exalted to become his queen. I fnacj thrae 
•MDC* were in Germany, by the nsjnei. — Percy rrgariia the 
Tcnee u a " fragment of an older copy than that printed of 
'The Ladj tamd Scrvine-Man.' " 

t The Border Widow's Lament baa received exciaordinsry 
favor. It has been traniUled by Scbubart, p. S09 ; TsJrj, 
Cbarakteriatik, p. 570 ; FioiIIcr, Geichichle der KhotiiMheo 



' The Three Ravens ' and with ' Fair Helen of 
Kirconnell ' (5-7), ' The Lament of the Bor- 
der Widow,' "obtained from recitation in the 
Forest of Ettrick,'' has been thought to relate 
to the execution of Cokburne, a border-free- 
booter, by James V. Those who are interested 
in such random inventions (as, under pardon, 
they must be called) will find particulars in 
Scott's introduction, and a repetition of the 
same in Maidment's Seotish Ballads and Songs, 
Historical and Traditionary, II, 170. f 

1 My love he built me a bonny bower, 
And clad it a' wi litye-flour ; 

A brswer bower ye neer did see 
Than my true-love he built for me. 

2 There came a man. by middle day, 
He spied his sport and went away. 
And brought the king that very night, 
Who brake my bower, and slew ray knight. 

3 He slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 
He slew my knight, and poind his gear; 
My servants all for life did flee. 

And left me in extremitie. 



4 I eewd his sheet, making my mane 
I watched the corpse, myself alane 
I watched hia body, night and day 
No living creature came that way. 



5 I took his body on uy back, 
And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sate ; 
I diggd a grave, and laid him in, 
And Imppd him with the sod sae green. 

6 But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul on his yellow hair? 
think na ye my heart was wae. 
When I turnd about, away to gae ? 

7 Nae living man I '11 love again. 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 

Liederdiehtang, p. !9 ; Freiligmtb, Zwitchen den Garbcn, 
II, !39, Stntlgart, 187T ; Doenniges, p. 77 ; Knortx, L, a. R. 
Alt-EngUnda, p. 195, Nu JS, Canninghani [urbUhed ap the 
verses a little tn Tbe Sougi of S.-otlaud, 11, 97. The copy 
in ChatnbcRi'i Scutti«hSong8,I, IT'l.isCaniiiQ^haniXallbut 
tbe aixlb itania, which ii (roro Scolt. — A great deal of non- 
sense paswi in biUUds, but I am impelled to atk just bctt 
how a lover would go ahont [ucloibe a bower with lily-flower. 
Is tbe ballad illy a climbing plant 1 
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Wi ae lock of his yellow hair 
I H chain my heart for evermair. 

Again, there are six couplets in Johnson's 
Museum, p. 90, No 89, called, from the bur- 
den, ' Oh ono chrio,' which have a little of 
The Border Widow, and incidentally of The 
Flower of Serving-Men, winding up with sen- 
timents of transcendent elegance. 

Oh was I not a weary wight, 
Maid, wife and widow in one night ! 

When in my soft and yielding arms, 
When most I thought him free from harms, 

Even at the dead time of the night, 

They broke my bower, and slew my knight. 

With ae lock of his jet-black hair 
I'll tye my heart for ever mair. 

Nae sly-tongaed youth, or flattering swain, 
Shall eer untye this knott again. 



Thine still, dear youth, that heart shall be, 
Nor pant for aught save heaven and thee. 

^'Dr Blacklock informed Bums that this 
song . . . was composed on the horrid massa- 
cre at Glencoe " : Stenhouse's note, IV, 92. 

The English broadside, which may reason- 
ably be believed to be formed upon a prede- 
cessor in the popular style, has been held to 
have a common origin with the Scandinavian 
ballad ^ Maid and Stable Boy,' already spoken 
of under * Child Waters ' at p. 84 f of this 
volume. The points of resemblance are that 
a maid cuts her hair, dons man^s clothes, and 
seeks service with a king. In the end she is 
married to the king's son, or to a nobleman of 
his court. The differences, in other respects, 
are considerable. 

Percy's ballad is translated by Bodmer, I, 
160; by Merk, Ursinus, p. 79, and Bothe, p. 
807 ; by Doriiig, p. 829. 



1 Tou beautious ladies, great and small, 
I write unto you one and all. 
Whereby that you may understand 
What I have suffered in this land. 

2 I was by birth a lady fair, 

My father's chief and onely heir. 
But when my good old father dy'd. 
Then was I made a young knight's bride. 

3 And then ray love built me a bower, 
Bedeckt with many a fragrant flower ; 
A braver bower you never did see 
Then my true-love did build for me. 

4 But there came thieves late in the night, 
They rob'd my bower, and slew my knight. 
And after that my knight was slain, 

I could no longer there remain. 

5 My servants all from me did flye, 
In the midst of my extremity. 
And left me by my self alone. 

With a heart more cold then any stone. 



6 Tet, though my heart was full of care, 
Heaven would not suffer me to despair ; 
Wherefore in hast I chang'd my name 
From Fair Elise to Sweet William. 

7 And therewithal I cut my hair, 
And drest my self in man*s attire, 
My doublet, hose, and bever-hat, 
And a golden band about my neck. 

8 With a silver rapier by my side, 
So like a gallant I did ride ; 
The thing that I delighted on. 
Was for to be a serving-man. 

9 Thus in my sumptuous man's array, 
I bravely rode along the way ; 
And at the last it chanced so 
That I unto the king's court did go. 

10 Then to the king I bowed full low, 
My love and duty for to show, 
And so much favour I did crave 
That I a serving-man's place might have. 
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11 ' Stand up, Lrave youth, the king replyd, 


20 ' And I my self a lady gay. 


' lliy service shall not be denyd ; 


Bedeckt with gorgeous rich array ; 


But tell me first what thou canst do ; 


The bravest lady in the land 


TJiou shalt be fitted thereanto. 




12 ' Wilt thou be uabar of my hall, 


21 "I had my musick every day. 


To wait upon my nobles all ? 




Or wilt thou be taater of my wine, 


I had my virgins fair and free. 


To wait on me when I shall dine ? 


Continually to wait on me. 


13 'Or wilt tliou be my chamberlain, 


22 ' But now. alas ! my husband 's dead. 


To make my bed both soft and fine ? 


And all my friends are from me fled ; 


Or wilt thou be one of my guard ? 


My former joys are past and gone, 


And 1 will give thee thy reward.* 


For now I am a serving-man.' 


14 Sweet William, with a smiling face, 


23 At last the king from hunting came, 


Said to the king, If 't please your grace 


And presently upon the same 


To show such favour unto me. 


He called for the good old man. 


Your chamberlain I fain would be. 


And thus to apeak the king began. 


15 The king then did the nobles call, 


24 ' What news, what news, old man ? ' quod he ; 


To ask the counsel of them all, 


' What news hast thou to tell to me ? ' 


Who gave consent Sweet William he 


'Bravo news,' the old man be did say ; 


The king's own chamberlain should be. 


' Sweet WiUiam is a lady gay.' 


16 Now mark what strange things came to pass : 


25 ' If this be trae thou tallest me 


As the king one day a hunting was, 


I 'le make thee a lord of high degree ; 


With all Ids lords and noble train. 


But if thy words do prove a lye. 


Sweet William did at home remain. 


Thou shall be hanged up presently.' 


17 Sweet William had no company then 


26 But when the king the truth had found. 


With him at home but an old man ; 


His joys did more and more abound ; 


And when he saw the coast was clear. 


According as the old man did say. 


He took a lute which he had there. 


Sweet William was a lady gay. 


18 Upon the lute Sweet WUUara plaid. 


27 Therefore the king without delay ^^^^^H 


And to the same he sung and said. 


Put on her glorious rich array, ^^^^^^^| 


With a pleasant and most noble voice. 


And upon her head a crown of gold, ^^^^^^B 


Which made the old man to rejoyce : 


Which was most famous to behold. ^H 


19 ' My father was as brave a lord 


28 And then, for fear of further strife, ^H 


As ever Europe did aSord ; 


He took Sweet Wdliam for hia wile ; ^H 


My mother was a lady bright, 


The like before was never seen, ^H 


Uy husband was a vahant knight. 




a. Printed for J. Hose, nest door but one to the 


Thackeray's dale. ChappeU, U 1660-1689 ; T. ^H 


Rose Inn, near Hoi boa m-b ridge. John Hoae, 


Passinger's, 1670-1682. ^H 


over against SUples-Inn. near Gray's Inn Lane, 


a, b kave/or title and pre/ace : ^^M 


prints, according to CkappM, 1660-1676. 


The Famoas Flower of Sen-ing-men, or, ^^H 


b. Printed for W. Thackeray and T. Passinger. W. 
^-oI- 11. U 


The Lady tumd Serving-man. ^^H 
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Her lover being slaiii, her father dead, 
Her bower robd, her servants fled, 
She drest her self in mans attire, 
She trim'd her locks, she cut her hair, 
And therupon she cbangde her name 
From Fair Elise to Sweet William. 

To a dainty tone, or Flora Farewel, Summer- 
Time, or Love's Tide. 



Before 19 : Sweet William's Song. 

Afttr 22 : The end of Sweet William's Song. 

a. After 8 : The Second Part, to the same tone. 

b. 8*. It was to. 12^ I do. 20*. pleasure, 
o. 2*. I was. 8*. It was to. 9*. 1 to. 

12*. I do. 16^ thing. 17". the house. 
18*. a sweet and noble* voice. 
20*. pleasure. 23*. this good. 
25^ tellst to. 
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A. * Will Stewart and lohn,' Percy Manuscript, p. 
428; Hales and Furnivall, III, 216. 



B. < Tring Dilly,* Campbeirs MSB, 11, SO. 



The fragment B is disordered as well as 
mutilated. B 1 corresponds to A 18, 18 ; 2 to 
14 ; 3 to 19, 40 ; 4 to 41, 42 ; 5 to 43 ; 6 to 35, 
36 ; 7 to 17. It is simply a confused recollec- 
tion of some parts of the ballad. 

The first stanza furnishes a sort of general 
lyrical introduction, and does not belong to 
the story, to which, as I conceive, the circum- 
stance that Adlatts Park is wide and broad is 
of no more special pertinence than the other 
which follows, that grass grows green in our 
countrye. See I, 7, note. 

Will Stewart, of Argyle Castle, languishes 
with love for the Earl of Mar's daughter, and 
lies in care-bed. His younger brother, John, a 
wiser man, offers to go a-wooing for his brother, 
and to forward his object takes service with 
the Earl of Mar as chamberlain to his daugh- 
ter. One Sunday, as John is conveying the 
lady home from church, he makes known to 
her that he is a messenger. The lady at 
first, like Shakspere's Olivia, would rather 
he should speak for himself, but upon hearing 
what John has to say for his brother is ready 
to love Will heartily. She bids her lover 
come with a hundred men to a foot-ball match 
on Sunday after St Andrew's day. He must 



play sixteen games, and if he win the greater 
part she shall love him the more. This tid- 
ings makes Will Stewart leap from care-bed. 
He chooses a hundred men from eleven score 
and three, dresses them in green, himself in 
scarlet (about which the lady had been par- 
ticular), meets his mistress at the rendezvous, 
gives her a kiss of courtesy, and wins twelve 
of the sixteen games. The Earl of Mar in- 
vites Will to his house, where the Stewart 
avows his love for his daughter; he knows 
not whether the lady loves him. " God for- 
bid 1 " exclaims the earl. " I would rather 
thou wert hanged or burned. To thy cham- 
ber, lady, or I will beat thee before the 
Stewart's eye." WUl, with John, who re- 
nounces Mar's service, returns to Argyle Cas- 
tle, and Will leaps into care-bed again. A 
parliament is held at Edinburgh, to which 
both brothers are summoned. Mar discovers 
that Will is an earl's son, and even the king*s 
cousin, but this discovery has no effect to 
change the mind of the peremptory noble- 
man. Will and John go back to Argyle Castle 
when the parliament is done, and Will once 
more leaps into care-bed. John, in great con- 
cern for his brother, offers to go a-wooing foe* 
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bim again. Ha disguisea himself as a be^gur, 
comes to Mar's bouse on a dole-day, makes bis 
way to the lady and sticks by her till all tbe 
beggars are gone, and then tells her that he is 
no be^ar, but a messenger. The lady, re- 
proached for her cruelty, says the blame ia 
not hers, and appoints Will to meet her within 
three days at Martinsdale with a hundred 
men, they and he dressed as before. Will 
leaps out of care -bed, chooses a hundred of the 
best out of eleven score men and three, rides 
to Martinsdale, and finds the true lady waiting 
for bim. They send for priest and clerk and 
are man-ied, and she goes home with Will. 
A twelvemonth after, John is despatched to 
bid the Earl of Mar to a christening. John 



frighC^s the earl with an intimation that his 
daughter will now be returned on his hands. 
This brings the wilful father round. The 
marriage ceremony is performed over again, 
and Will made Earl oE Mar. 

As Mr Hales has remarked, Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscript, III, 215, the allusions to 
manners and customs are highly interesting: 
as, to foot-ball matches, 27 ; to the kiss of cour- 
tesy, 35'^; to tbe beating of daughters, 42*, 
43^ ; to the dole-day, 66^ ; to tbe beggar's drees 
and equipment, 61, 78^ 

The superBuous that in S', 16^ 18', 88', 68>, 
89^, is common in the ballads of the Percy 
manuscript, 



Percj MS., p. 42S ; Hales nnd Fumivall, lU, 216. 

1 Adlatts parke is wyde and broad, 

And graase growes greene in our roun- 
tr^e; 
£che man can gett the loue of hia ladye, 
But alaA, I can gett none of mine ! 

2 Itt'8 by two men I sing my song. 

Their names is Williaw Stewart and lolm ; 
William be is the elder brother. 
But lobn hee is the wiser man. 

3 But Willwm he U in care-bed Ujd, 

And for the loue of a ffaire latlye : 
If he haue not tbe loue of the Erie of Mar's 
daughter. 
In ftaitb ffor lone tkat he must dye. 

4 Then John was sorry ffor his brother, 

To see bim lye and languish soe : 
' Wliat doe you mourne for, brother ? ' lie 

' I pray you tell to me yowr woe. 

5 ' Doe [you] monme for gold, brotlier ? ' he 

' Or doe you monme ffor ffee ? 
Or doe you mourne for a llkesome ladye, 
You neuer saw her wtth yowr eye? ' 



6 * I doe not mourne for gold,' he siues, 

' Nor I doe not mourne for any ffee ; 

But I doe mourne for a likesome ladye, 

I neere blinke on her with mine eye.' 

7 ' But when haruest is gotten, my deere broth- 

All this is true tkat I tell thee — 
Gentlemen, they loue hunting well, 
And giue wight-men their cloth and ffee. 

8 ' Then I 'le goe a wooing ffor thy sake, 

In all tbe speed that I can gone. 
And for to see this likesome ladye, 

And hope to send thee good tydings home.* 

9 lohn Stewart is gone a wooing for his brotlier, 

Soe ffarr into ffaire Scottland. 

And left his brother in mikle ffeare, 

Vntill he heard the good tydand. 

10 And when he came to the Erie of Mar's his 

Soe well he could hia curtesye, 
Au<l when he came before the erle. 
He kneeled low downe vpon his knee. 

11 ' O rise vp, rise vp, lohn Steward, 

Rise vp. now, 1 doe bidd thee ; 
How doth thy Oather, lohn Stewart, 
And alt the lords in his countrye ? ' 
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12 ' And itt please yon, my lord, my fEkther is 

dead; 
My brother and I cannott agree ; 
My brother and I am ffallen att discord, 
And I am come to crane a service of thee.' 

13 * O welcome, welcome, lohn Stewart, 

A welcome man thou art to me ; 
I 'le make thee chamberlaine to my daughter, 
And ffor to tend of that ladye soe ffree. 

14 ' And if thou wilt haue a better office, 

Aske, and thou shall haue itt of mee ; 
And where I giue other men a penny of wage, 
Inffaith, lohn, thou shalt haue three.' 

16 And then bespake him lohn Stewart, 
And these were the words said hee : 
There is no office in yot^r court 
This day thcct better pleaseth mee. 

16 The Ffryday is gone, the Sunday is come — 

All this is true that I doe say — 
And to the church that they be gone, 
lohn Stewart and the lady gay. 

17 And as they did come home againe — 

I-wis itt was a meeten mile — 
lohn Stewart and the lady gay. 

They thought itt but a [little] while. 

18 ' I am a messenger, ladye,' he sales, 

' I am a messenger to thee : ' 
' O speake ffor thy selfe, lohn Stewart,' shee 
sales, 
' A welcome man that thou shalt bee.' 

19 ' Nay, by my ffaith,' saies lohn Stewart, 

' Which, euer, alas, that may not bee ! 
He hath a higher deg^ree in honour. 
Alias, ladye, then euer I ! 

20 * He is a lor^ now borne by birth. 

And an erle affter his ffather doth dye ; 
His haire is yeUow, his eyes beene gray ; 
All this is true that I tell yee. 

21 ' He is ffine in the middle, and small in the 

wast. 
And pleasant in a woman's eye ; 
And more nor this, he dyes for yot^r loue. 
Therefore, lady, show some pittye.* 



22 'If this be soe,' then saies the lady, 

* If this be true t?iat thou tells mee, 
By my ffaith then, lohn Stewart, 
I can loue him hartilye. 

23 'Bidd him meete me att S< Patr[i]cke*8 

Church 
On Sunday after S' Andrew's day ; 
The fflower of Scottland will be there, 
And then begins our summer's play. 

24 ' And bidd him bring with him a hundred gun- 

ners, 
And rawnke ryders lett them bee. 
And lett them bee of the rankest ryders 
That be to be ffound in that countrye. 

26 ' They best and worst, and aU in like, 
Bidd him cloth them in one liuerye ; 
And ffor his men, greene is the best. 
And greene now lett their liueryes bee. 

26 ' And clothe himselfe in Scarlett redd, 

That is soe seemlye ffor to see ; 
Ffor Scarlett is a ffaire coulour. 

And pleasant allwayes in a woman's eye. 

27 ' He must play sixteene games att ball. 

Against the men of this countrye, 
And if he winn the greater part, 

Then I shall love him more tenderlye.' 

28 What the lady said, lohn Stewart writt, 

And to Argyle Castle sent it hee ; 
And [when] Willie Steward saw the letter, 
Fforth of care-bed then lope hee. 

29 Hee mustered together his merry men all, 

Hee mustered them soe louelilye ; 
Hee thought hee had had scarson halfe a hun- 
dred, 
Then had hee eleuen score and three. 

30 He chose fforth a hundred of the best 

Th^t were to be ffound in that countrye. 
He cladd them all in one coulour, 
And greene i-wis their liueryes bee. 

31 He cladd himselfe in Scarlett redd, 

Th^t is soe seemelye ffor to see ; 
Ffor Scarlett is a ffaire coulor, 
And seemlye in a woman's eye. 
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J 32 And then towards Patricks Church he went, 


And thou gett thee not to the chambei soone, 


With all hb men in braue array, 


I 'le beate thee before the Stewart's eye.' 


To gett a sight, if he might, 




And spcake with his hidy gay. 


43 And then bespoke William Stewart, 




These were the words said hee : 


'33 When they came to Patricke's churche. 


' If thou beate thy daughter for my sake, 


Shoe kneeled downe by her mother trulye : 


Thou 'st beate a hundred men and mee.' 


* mother, if itt please you to giue me leaue, 




The Stewart's horsse ffaine wold I see.' 


44 Then hespake lohn Stewart — 




Lord ! an angry man was hee — 


34 ' I 'le giue you leaoe. my deere daughter. 


' churle, if thou wouldest not haue macht 


And I and my mdde will goe w/th yee : ' 


with my brother. 


The lady had rather hatie gone her selfe 


Thou might haue answerd him curteonslye.' 


Then haue had her mother's cumpanye. 






45 ' hold thy peace, lohu Stewart, 


35 When they came before Willie Steward, 


And chamber thy words now, I bidd thee ; 


Soe well hee cold his curtesye : 


If thou chamber not thy words soone. 


' I wold kisse yo«r daughter, ladye,' he said, 


Thou 'st loose a good senice ; soe shall thoa 


' And if your will that Boe itt bee.' 


doe me.' 


36 The ladye's mother was content 


46 ' Marty ! hang them that cares,' saies lohn 


To doe a straunger that curtesye : 


Stewart, 


And when Wiliie had gotten a kisse. 


' Either ffor thy serrice or ffor thee; 


I-wia shee might haue teemed him three. 






But brethren wee must eaer bee.' 


37 SLileen games were plaid thai day there — 




This is the truth as I doe say — 


47 WiUia™ Stewart and his brother lohn, 


Willie Stewart and his merry men. 


To Argyle Castle gon they bee ; 


The carryed twelue of them away. 


And when W%e came to Argyle Castle, 




Into care-bedd then lope hee. 


38 And when they games tfiat tliey were done. 




And all they ffolkes away were gone 


48 A parlaiment att Edenborrow was made. 


But the Erie of Marr and Will£a/n Stewart, 


The king and his nobles all mett there; 


The erle wold needs hane Williajn home. 


The sent Hor Willtawi Stewart and lohn. 




To come amongst the other peeres. 


39 And when ttiey came vnto the erle's howse, 




They walked to a garden greene ; 


49 Tlieir clothing was of Scarlett redd. 


Ffor to conSerr of their bussines, 


That was aoe seemelye fFor to see ; 


Into the garden they be gone. 


Blacke hatts, white ffeathers plowed wi'th 




gold. 




And sett all on their heads trulye. 


' Bat I cannott tell whether she loueth mee : ' 




' Marry, God defend,' sales the Erie of Mar, 


50 Their stockings were of twisted silke, 


' That euer aoe that itt shold bee ! 


With garters ffringed about wtth gold ; 




Their shoes were of the cordevine, ^^^^^H 


41 ' I had rather a gallowes there was mode, 


And all was comelye to behold. ^^^^^H 




^^^^^^M 


I had rather a ffyer were made att a stake, 


51 And when tliey came to Edenborrowe, ^^^^^H 


And burne thee ffor my daughter's sake '. 


They called ffor lohn Stewart and ATillie : ^^B 




■ I answer in a long's roome,' saiea Will Stew* _^| 


42 ' To chamber, to chamber, gay ladye,' he aaies. 


^^M 


' In the deuill's name now I hidd thee I 


• But an erle hoi>e to bee.' ^^^^^^H 
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52 ' Come downe, come downe/ saies the Jjord of 
Marr, 
' I knew not what was thy degree : ' 
' O churle, if I might not haae maeht with thy 
daughter, 
Itt had not beene long of my degree. 

63 *• My ffather, hee is the \iing his brother, 

And then the \dng is vnckle to me ; 
O churle, if I might not hane macht with thy 
daughter, 
Itt had not beene long of my degree.' 

64 ' O hold yotir peace,' then sayd the Ving^ 

* Cozen William, I doe bidd thee ; 
Infaith, cozen William, he loaes you the 
worsse 
Because you are arkinn to mee. 

66 ' I 'le make thee an erle with a siluer wande, 
Ajid adde more honors still to thee ; 
Thy brother Ihon shall be a lord, 
Of the best att home in his countrye. 

66 ' Thy brother Kester shalbe a \LnighXj 

Lands and linings I will him giue. 
And still hee shall line in court with mee. 
And I 'le maintaine him whilest he doth 
Hue.' 

67 And when the parlaiment was done. 

And all the ffolkes away were gone, 
Willye Stewart and lohn his brother, 
To Argyle Castle they be gone. 

58 But when they came to Argyle Castle, 

That was soe ffarr in that countrye, 
He thought soe much then of his loue 
That into care-bedd then lope hee. 

59 lohn Stewart did see his brother soe ill, 

Lore?, in his heart tJiat hee was woe I 
* I will goe wooing for thy sake 
Againe yonder gay ladye to. 

60 * I 'le cloth my self e in strange array. 

In a beggar's babbitt I will goe, 
Thcft when I come before the Erie of Marr 
My clothing strange he shall not knowe.' 

61 lohn hee gott on a clouted cloake, 

Soe meete and low then by his knee. 



With four garters ypon one legg, 
Two aboue, and towe below tmlye. 

62 ^ But if thou be a beg^gar, brother, 

Thou art a beggar that is vnknowne ; 
Ffor thou art one of the stoutest beggars 
That euer I saw since. I was borne. 

63 * Heere, geeue the lady this gay gold ringre, 

A token to her that well is kno¥me ; 
And if shee but aduise itt well, 

Shee 'le know some time itt was her owne.^ 

64 ' Stay, by my fiEaith, I goe not yett,' 

lohn Steward he can replye ; 
* I 'le haue my bottle ffull of beere, 
The best that is in thy butteiye. 

65 ^ I 'le haue my sachell ffiUd full of meate, 

I am sure, brother, [it] will doe noe harme ; 
Ffor, before I come to the Erie of Marr's his 
house. 
My lipps, I am sure, they wilbe warme.' 

66 And when he came to the Erie of Marr's house, 

By chance itt was of the dole-day ; 
But lohn cold fiBnd no place to stand, 
Vntill he came to the ladye gaye. 

67 But many a beggar he threw downe, 

And made them all with weeping say. 
He is the devill, hee is no beggar, 

That is come fforth of some strange coun- 
trye. 

68 And now the dole that itt is delte. 

And all the beggars be gon away, 
Sauing lohn Stewart, that seemed a beggar. 
And the ladye that was soe gay. 

69 ' Lady,' sais lohn, ' I am no beggar. 

As by my clothes you may thinke that I bee ; 
I am your servant, lohn Stewart, 
And I am sent a messenger to thee.' 

70 ' But if thou be lohn Stewart, 

As I doe thinke that thou bee, 
Avayle thy capp, avayle thy hoode, 
And I will stand and speake to thee. 

71 * How doth thy brother, lohn Stewart, 

And all the lorc^s in his countrye ? ' 
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' ffje vpon thee, wicked woman ! 




And presentlye they tooke their horsge, ^^| 


My brother he doth the wowse ffor thee." 




And to Martingsdale posted hee. ^H 


72 With Mat the teares stood in her ej^es ; 


82 And when he came to Martingsdale, ^| 


lord, shee wept soe tenderlye ! 




He found his lone staying there trulye, ^H 


Sua, L!gg the blame vnto my Sather ; 




For shee was a lady true of loue. ^^| 


I pray you, lohn Stewart, lay itt not to mee. 




And was there by [the] sunn was a qwarter ^H 


73 Comend me to my owne troe-loue, 






Tkal lines floe farr in the North country e, 


83 Shee kisst William Stewart and his brother ^B 


And bidd him meete me att Martingsdale, 




^m 


Ffullye w[i]thin these dayes three. 




Soe did shee part of his merry men : ^H 
■If the cburle, thy Sather, hee were here, ^^| 


74 Hang them, eais the lady gay. 




He shold not tiaue thee backe againe.' ^^| 


That letta their ffatlier witting bee ! 




^^1 


I le prone a kdye SnU of loue. 


84 


They sent Sor preist, they sent ffor clarke, ^^H 


And be there by the annn be a quarter highe. 




And they were maiTycd there with speede ; ^H 
William tooke the lady home with him, ^^| 


75 And bidd him bring with him a hundred gun- 




And they liued together long time indeed. ^^H 


And ranke riders lett them bee : 


85 And in twelue monthe soe they wrought, ^^| 


Lett them he of the rankest r>'ders 




The lady shee was great with chllde ; ^^1 


That be to be ffound in that countiye. 




Th^ sent lohn Stewart t« the Erie off Marre, ^H 
To come and christen the barne soe milde. ^^k 


76 The heat and worse, and all in like. 




^H 


Bidd him clothe them in one liuerye ; 


86 


' And if this be soe,' sayes the Erie of Marre, ^| 


And for his men, greene is the best. 




' lohn Stewart, as thou telhi mee, ^^k 


And greene now lett their lyueryes bee. 




I hope in God you haue marryed my daagh- ^^^^^^B 
And put her bodye to honestye.' ^^^^^^^| 


77 And cloth himselfe in scarlett redd, 




That is soe seemelye for to see ; 




^^H 


For Scarlett is a Saire coulor, 


87 


' Nay, by my ffaith," then saies lohn SteWMt, ^^H 


And pleasant in a woman's eye. 




' Ffor euer alas that shall not bee ; 
Ffor now wee haue put her body to shame, 


78 What they lady sayd, lohn Stewart writt, 




Thou 'st haue her agvne hame to thee.'' 


To Ai^le Castle sent itt hea ; 






Hb bagg and his dish and showing home. 


88 


' I had rather moke thee Erie of Marre, 


Unto three beggars he gaue them all three. 




And marry my daughter vnto thee ; 
For by my ffwth,' sais the Erie of Marr, 


79 And when Willie Stewart saw the letter. 




' Her marryage is marrd in our countrye.' 


Fforth of care-bed then lope hee ; 






He thought himselfe as lustye and sound 


89 


' If this be soe,' then sais lohn Stewart, 


As any man in (Aat countrye. 




' A marryage soone thai thou shalt see ; 
Ffor my brother William, my ffather's heyre, 


80 He mastered together his merrymen all. 






He mustered them aoe louinglye ; 






He tliought he bad had scarce halfe a hundred, 


90 


They sent ffor preist, the sent ffor clarke. 


Then had hee elenen score and three. 




And marryed there they were with speed ; 
And WillUm Stewart Is Erie of Marr, 


81 He chose fforth a hundred of the heM 




And his ffather-in-law dwells with him in- 


That were to be found in that companye, 




deed. 
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B 

Campbell MSS, II, 30. 

1 ' Sfeak for yoursell, John Stewart,' he did say, 
' Speak for yoursell, John Stewart,' he did say, 
' Speak for yoorseU, John Stewart,' he did say, 

' And soon an answer I will gie to thee ; 
The highest service I can give thee 

Is to wait on my daughter Ailly. 

9 < 

*i • • • • • 

• • • • • 

If ever I gie a man a penny wage, 

I 'm sure, John Stewart, ye shall hae three.' 

3 ' I speak not for mysell/ John Stewart he did 

say, 
' I speak for a lord of a higher degree ; 
The message is from my hrother William, 
Tour loving daughter's hushand to he.' 

4 « 

TS • • • • • • 



I '11 rather heat fair Ailly in my leather bang, 
As lang as she can either stand or gang.' 



6 . 



' Te hadna beat her before my face 

Or ye '11 beat three hundred men and me.' 

6 When William came to Mulbery Hall, 
He kissd the ladies one and all ; 

But when he cam to f fdr Ailly, 
She thought he might hae gaen her twa or 
three. 

7 Between the kitchen and the garden 

It is caUd a measured mile ; 
That lady and that lord f eU into discourse, 
And they thought they rode it in a short 
while. 

Chorus : Tring dilly, tring dilly, tring ding 
dido, 
Tring dilly, tring dilly, dolo dee. 



A. 2^by2. 14*. haueS. 24^ a 100. 

27*. love is toritten in the MS. by a later 

hand between then and I. FumivaU, 
29«. alOO?. 29M1 score. 
30^al00. 36*. him 3. 
37^ 16 games. 37*. 12 of. 
38*. Marrs. 38*. & the Erie. 40*. March. 
43*. a 100^ : men and nee. 
44*. might has two strokes for the i in the MS. 

FumivaU. 
48*. amongst has four strokes for the m in the 

MS. FumivaU. 



61*. in L, MS. FumivaU. 

52*. Mars. 60*. March. 

61'. 4 garters. 61*. 2 aboue. 

73*. dayes 3. 75^ a 100^. Gunners has m in 

pkice ofnn. FumivaU. 
75*. Two or three letters appear one over the 

other for the s in ryders. FumivaU, 
78*. vnto 3, all 3. 80*. a 100 d. 
80*. 11 score. 81^ a 100*. 
84*. n instead of vain home. FumivalL 
85*. in 12. 85*. chrsten. 
And through^nU for &. 
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108 
CHRISTOPHER WHITE 

'Christopher While,' Percy MS., p. SIS; HkIbb and Furnivali, III, 49*. 



A RICH merchant, burgess of Edinburgh, 
overhears a lady making moan for Christopher 
White, who is banished from England. He 
mates her great offers to abandon Christo- 
pher and lay her love on him. She resists 
these offers at first, and tells hira that if she 
is false to Christopher she cannot be true to 
him. Bat silver and gold makes her heart 
turn and makes her leave good company. Af- 
ter she has been married two or three months 
tidings come to Edinburgh that all the mer- 
chants must to sea ; it is for service against 
Spain, 17*. The lady takes advantage of her 
hnsband's absence to write to Christopher; 
Bhe sends him a hundred pound and bids him 
come to Edinbnrgb. Christopher first goes to 
London and obtains pardon of the king of 



1 As I walked fforth one momlnge, 

By one place thai pleased mee, 
Wherin I heard a wandering wight, 

Sais, Christopher White is good companye. 

2 I drew me neere, a^d very neere, 

Till I was as neera as neere cold bee ; 
Loth I was her councell to diecreene. 
Because I wanted compaDye. 

3 * Say on, say on, thou well faire mayd. 

Why makeBt thoD tnoane soe heaailye ? ' 
Saii, All b ffor one wandering wight. 
Is banished fforth of his owne countrye. 

4 ' I am the borgesw of Edenburrow, 

Soe am I more of townes three ; 
I haae money and gold great st«re. 

Come, tweet wench, and Ixgg thy loue on 



England, then makes for Edinburgh. The 
lady tells bim that she ia a merchant's wife, 
and he shall have enough of the merchant's 
gold. Christopher, who seems not till then to 
have known of her marriage, begins an indig- 
nant answer, but the lady ciita him short with 
an offer to go to England with him. They 
puck up silver and gold and make off to Little 
England, whatever that may be (perhaps a 
Percy MS. phrase: see 'Hugh Spencer,' st. 
34). The merchant comes back, and is told 
that his wife has fled with Christopher. He 
does not care for the loss of silver and gold, 
but mourns for the lady, who, be frankly 
owns, had given him due warning of what he 
might look for. 



5 The merchant palled forth a bagg of gold 

WAich had hundreds two or three ; 
Sais, Buery day throughout the weeke 
I le comt as much downe on thy knee. 

6 * O merchant, take thy gold agune, 

A good lining *t will purchase tbee t 
If I be ffalse to Christopher White, 
Merchant, I cannoU be true to thee.* 

7 Sais, I haue halls, ma bane 1 bower*, 

Sais, I haue shipps sayling on the sea ; 
I ame the burgess of Edenbarrawe ; 

Come, sweete weneh, ligge thy lose od mea. 

8 Come on, come, thou well faire mayde, 

Of DOT matters lett vs goe throog^ 
For to-morrowe I le marry thee. 

And thy dwelling shalbe in Edeaborroagh. 
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9 The lady sliee tooke this gold in her hand. 
The teares the ffell ffast ffrom her eye ; 
Sais, Sillier and gold makes my hart to tnmei 
And makes me leane good companye. 

10 They had not heene marryed 

Not oner monthes two or three, 
But tydings came to Edenhnrrowe 

That all the merchants most to the sea. 

11 Then as this lady sate in a deske, 

Shee made a loae-letter ffoll roond ; 
She mad a lettt^ to diristopher White, 
And in itt shee pat a hundred pound. 

12 She lin'd the letter wtth gold soe red, 

And mony good store in itt was f onnd ; 
Shee sent itt to Chrts^^^ White, 

That was soe &r in the Scotts gronnd. 

13 Shee bade him then &ankely spend. 

And looks thai hee shold merry bee, 
And bid him come to Edenburrowe, 
Now all the merchants be to the sea. 

14 Bat CAiristcpher came to leeae London, 

And there he kneeled lowly downe, 
And there hee begd his pardon then. 
Of oar noble kin^ thcii ware the crowne. 

15 But when he came to his trae-loae's house, 

WAich was made both of lime and stone, 
Shee tooke him by the lily-white hand, 
Sais, True-loae, you are welcome home ! 

16 Welcome, my honey, welcome, my ioy. 

Welcome, my trae4oue, home to mee ! 
Ffor thou art hee thai will lengthen my 
dayes. 
And I know thou art good companye. 

17 Qaistophery I am a merchant's wiffe ; 

ChristopAer, the more shall be your gaine ; 



Siluer and gold yoa shall haue enoagh, 
Of the merchant's gold thai is in Spaine. 

18 ' But if you be a merchant's wiffe. 

Something t6 much you are to blame ; 
I will thee reade a loae-letter 

Shall stare thy stumpes, thoa noble dame.* 

19 * Althoug I be a marchant's wiffe, 

shall mine 

and g 

Into England I 'le goe with the.' 

20 They packet vp both siluer and plate, 

SUuer and gold soe great plentye, 
And they be gon into Litle England, 
And the marchant must them nenar see. 

21 And when the merchants they came home. 

Their wines to eche other can say, 
Heere hath beene good ChrwfqpAer White, 
And he hath tane thy wiffe away. 

22 They haue packett Tp spoone and plate, 

Siluer and gold great plenty. 
And they be gon into litle England, 
And Uiem againe thow must neaar see. 

23 * I care nott ffor my siluer and gold. 

Nor for my plate soe great plentye. 
But I moume for thai like-some ladye 
Thai Chrw^Aer White hath tane ffra 
mee. 

24 < But one thing 1 must needs confesse. 

This lady shee did say to me. 
If shee were ffalse to CAxiistopher White, 
Shee cold neuer be true to mee. 

25 ' All young men a warning take, 

A warning, looke, yoa take by mee ; 

Looke thai you loue yowr old loaes best, 

For infaith they are best companye.' 



1^. momige. 2*. discreeme. 3^ thorn. 
4^ townes 3. 6*. 2 or. 9*. eyes. 
10«.2or3. IIMOOV. 16*. yo' are. 
16". lenghen. 18*. lert«r. 18*. stue thy, 
19«. •. The MS. is pared away at the bottom 



of p. 513, and the writing has perished and 
part of the paper is broken away at the top 
of p. 514. FumivalL 

20^ siluer & p : see 22*. 

And /or &, throughout. 
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TOM POTTS 

A. ' Thomas of Potie/ Percy MS., p. 409 ; Hales and b. Pepys Merriments, 1, 189 ; Ritson, Pieces of An- 
Furnivall, III, 1S5. dent Popular Poetry, p. 115, 1791. 

B. 'Tlie LoYcrs Qoarrel, or, Capid*s Triumph,' etc C. *The Two Constant LoYers in Scotland,' etc., 
a. London, printed for F. Coles, and others, 1677. broadside of 1657; Ritson's Ancient Songs, 1790, p. 

248. 



All the copies here printed are of the sev- 
enteenth century, and the ballad need not be 
pat mach beyond that date. Modernized edi- 
tions, dififering much, were issued in the cen- 
tury following, perhaps earlier, some of which 
have a Second Part, narrating the happy mar- 
ried life of Tom Potts, Lord Arundel, and 
Fair Rosamund. See HalliwelFs Descriptive 
Notices of Popular English Histories, p. 17, 
No 15, Percy Society, vol. xxiii, and the notes 
toB. 

Unequal matches are common enough in 
ballads and romances, and very naturally, since 
they are an easy expedient for exciting inter- 
est, at least with those who belong to the 
humbler party. We have other ballad-exam- * 
pies of disparagement on the female side in 
* The Bonny Foot-Boy ' and * Ritchie Storie.' 
No offence seems to be given when King 
Cophetua weds the Beggar-Maid, but when the 
Lady of the Strachy marries the Yeoman of 
the Wardrobe good taste is shocked. Such 
events would be celebrated only by fellows of 
the yeoman or of the foot-boy, and surely in 
the present case the minstrel was not much 
above the estate of the serving-man. Lord 
Jockey^s reckless liberality throughout, and 
Lord Phenix's in the end, is a mark of the 
serving-man^s ideal nobleman. 

Tom Potts stanches his blood with a charm 



in A 75\ B 82*, just as the sons of Autolycus 
do that of Ulysses in Odyssey xix, 457 f. 
His rejecting of his master*s thirty fine horses 
in favor of the old white cut-tail is a ludicrous 
repetition of Hugh Spencer's preference of the 
hack he had brought over sea, and Walter 
of Aquitaine*s predilection for his worn-out 
charger. See, further on, ^ Hugh Spencer^s 
Feats in France.' 

There is a Lord Phenix in a sufficiently ab- 
surd ballad in Motherwell's MS., ^ Jamie o 
Lee,' p. 654 ; an English nobleman who steals 
the Queen of Scotland's jewels and lays the 
blame on Jamie o Lee, a page of fifteen years, 
being himself, for rhyme's sake, thretty three. 
The page worsts his accuser in a duel and 
makes him confess. 

Mr Macmath notes for me that Swift, in 
The Tale of a Tub (written about 1696), 
having associated Dryden's Hind and Panther 
with Tom Thumb, Whittington and his Cat, 
aud other " prime productions of our society," 
adduces Tommy Potts as ^^ another piece, sup- 
posed by the same hand, by way of supple- 
ment to the former : " Scott's edition, XI, 72. 

The message to Strawberry Castle occurs 
also in No 65, D, B, P, and No 87 C. 

B is translated by Bothe, p. 315. 
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Percy MS., p. 409 ; Hales and FnrniTall, HI, 135. 

1 All yon lords of ScottJaDd ffaire, 

And ladyes alsoe, bright of blee, 
There is a ladye amongst them all, 
Of her report you shall heare of me. 

2 Of her bewtye shee is soe bright, 

And of her colour soe bright of blee ; 
Shee is daughter to the Lord Armdell, 
His heyre apparrant ffor to bee* 

3 ' I 'le see thai bryde,' Jjord Fhenix sayes, 

' Thai is a ladye of hye degree, 
And iff I like her countenance well, 
The heyre of all my land shee^st bee.' 

4 To t?iai ladye ffayre Lord Fhenix came, 

And to thai like-some dame said bee. 
Now Grod thee saue, my ladye ffaire. 
The heyre of all my land tho'st bee. 

6 ' Jjeane of yot^ suite,' the ladye sayd ; 
' You are a lord of honor ffree ; 
You may gett ladyes enowe att home. 

And I haue a loue in mine owne country e. 

6 ' I haue a louer true of mine owne, 

A servinge-man of a small degree ; 
Thomas a Pott, itt is his name. 

He is the ffirst loue tJiai euer I had, and the 
last thai hee shalbee.' 

7 ' Giue Thomas a Pott then be his name, 

I wott I ken him soe readilye ; 
I can spend forty pounds by weeke. 
And hee cannott spend pounds three.' 

8 'God giue you good of your gold,' said the 

ladye, 
' And alsoe, sir, of your jffee ! 
Hee was the ffirst loue thai euer I had. 
And Uie last, sir, shall hee bee.' 

9 With thai Lord Fhenix was sore amoued ; 

Vnto her ffather then went hee ; 
Hee told her ffather how itt was proued. 
How thai his daughter's mind was sett 

10 ' Thou art my daughter,' the Erie of Armdell 
said, 
< The heyre of all my land to bee ; 



Thou *st be bryde to the Lord Fhenix, 
Daughter, giue thou le be heyre to mee.' 

11 For lacke of her loue this ladye most lose, 

Her foolish wooing lay all aside ; 
The day is appoynted, and ffreinds are agreede ; 
Shee is fforcte to be the Lori Fhenix bryde. 

12 With thai the lady began to muse — 

A greened woman, Gk)d wott, was shee — 
How shee might Lon^ Fhenix beguile, 

And scape vnmarryed ffrom him thai day. 

13 Shee called to her her litle ffoote-page. 

To lacke her boy, soe tenderlye ; 
Sayes, Come thou hither, thou litle ffoote-page, 
For indeed I dare trust none but thee. 

14 To Strawberry Castle, boy, thou must goe, 

To Thomas Pott there as hee can bee, 
And giue him here this letter ffaire. 

And on Guilford Greene bidd him meete me. 

15 Looke thoti marke his contenance well. 

And his colour tell to mee ; 
And hye thee ffast, and come ag^aine. 
And forty shillings I will giue thee. 

16 For if he blush in his fface. 

Then in his hart hee 'se sorry bee ; 
Then lett my ffather say what hee will. 
For false to Potts I 'le neuer bee. 

17 And giue hee smile then with his mouth, 

Then in his heart hee 'le merry be ; 
Then may hee gett him a loue where-euer he 
can. 
For small of his companye my jMrt shalbe. 

18 Then one while thai the boy hee went, 

Another while, God wott, rann hee. 
And when hee came to Strawberry Castle, 
There Thomas Potts hee see. 

19 Then he gaue him this letter ffaire. 

And when he began then for to reade, 
They boy had told him by word of mouth 
His loue must be the Lord Fhenix bryde. 

20 With thai^ Thomas a Pott began to Uushe, 

The teares trickeled in his eye : 
' Indeed this letter I cannot reede. 
Nor neuer a word to see or spye. 
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21 


' I pray thee, boy, to me thou 'le be trew, 


31 And when hee came Lortf lockye before, ^^M 




And heer 'a fiue marke I will giue thee ; 


He kneeled hira low downe on hU knee ; ^M 




And all tbese words thou must peruse, 


Saies, Thou art welcome, Tbomcw Pott, ^H 




And t«ll thy lady this ffrom mee. 


Thou art allwayes full of thy curtesye. ^^M 


22 


'Tell ber by fEaith and Irotb shee U mine 


32 Has thou slaine any of thy ffeUowes, ^M 
Or hast thou wrought me some villanye ? ^^M 




By some part of pfwmiae, and soe itt 's be 


' Sir, none of my ffeliowes I liaue slaine, ^^H 


r 


found; 


Nor I haue wrought you noe villanye. ^^H 




iMrd PhenU shall neuer marry her, by night 


^H 




nor day, 


33 > But I baue a loue in Scotdand Saire. ^H 




Without he can winn her with hia hand. 


I doubt I must lose ber through pouertye ; ^^^ 
If you will not beleeue me by word of mouth, ^^H 


23 


' On GiHord Greene I wiU her meete, 
And bidd that ladye ffor mee pray ; 


Behold the letter sbee writt vnto mee.' ^^H 




For there I "le loose my liffe soe Bweete, 


34 When honi lockye looked the letter vpon, ^H 




Or else the wedding I will stay.' 


The tender words in itt cold bee, ^H 
' Tlio»ia-s Pott, take tbou no care, ^H 


24 Then backe againe the boy he went. 


Thou 'st neuer loose her througbe pouer- ^^H 




As ffsHt againe as he cold hye ; 


tye. ^M 




The ladye mett him fiue mile on the way : 






■ Why ha«t thou stayd soe long? ' (aies ahee. 


35 ' Tbou shalt Iiave forty poun<Is a weeke, ^^H 
In gold and sduer thou sbalt rowe, ^^H 


25 


' Boy,' said the bidye, ' thou art but younge : 


And Harbye towne I will thee aUowe ^H 




To please my mind thou 'le mocke and 


As longe as thou dost meane to wooe. ^^H 




Bcorne ; 


^H 




I will not bcleeue thee on word of mouth. 






Vnlesse on this booke thou wilt be awome.' 


And forty horsse to goe with tliee, ^^H 
And forty speares of the best I haue. ^^H 


26 


■ Marry, by tbia booke,' the boy can say, 
' Aa Christ himselfe be true to mee. 


And I my-selfe in thy companye.' ^^H 




ThowHM Pott cold not his letter reade 


37 ' I thanke you, master,' sayd Thomas Pott, ^^H 




For teares trickling in his eye.' 


' Neither man nor boy shall goe with mee ; ^^| 
I wold not ffor a thousand pounds ^^M 


27 


' If this be true,' the ladye sayd, 

' Tbou bonny boy, thou tells to mee, 


Take one man in my companye.' ^H 




Forty shillings I did thee promise. 


38 ' Why then, God be w.tb thee, Thoma* Pott ! ^M 






Tbou art well kuowen and proued for a ^^H 


28 


' All my maids,' the lady sayd. 


Looke thou shedd no guiltlesse bloode, ^^M 




' That this day doe wiute on mee. 


Nor neuer confound no gcntlmon. ^^| 




Wee will ffall downe vpon our knees. 


^^M 




For Tho7rt(M Pott now pray will wee. 


39 ' But looke ttiou take witli him some truce, ^^M 
Apoint a place o( lybertye ; ^^H 


29 


' If his ffortune be now ffor to winn — 


Lett him provide as well as hee cann, ^^H 




Wee will pray to Christ in Trinytye — 


And as well provided thou slialt bee.' ^H 




I 'le make bim tlio fflower of all his klnn, 


^H 




Ffor they Lord of Arrundale he shalbe.' 


40 And when Tbomtw Pott came to GiUord ^H 

Greene, ^^M 

And walked tliere a litle beside, ^H 


30 Now lett vs leaue talking of this ladye faire. 




In ber prayer good where shoe can bee ; 


Then was hee ware of the hard Phcnix. ^^M 




And I 'le tell yon hou Thornaa Pott 




i 


For ayd to his lorii and uuuter came bee. 


\ 
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41 Away by the bryde rode Thomas of Pott, 

Bat noe word to her thaJt he did say ; 
Bat when he came Lon2 Phenix before. 
He gaae him the right time of the day. 

42 ' thoa art welcome, Thomas a Potts, 

Thoa serving-man, welcome to mee ! 
How ffares they lore^ and master att home. 
And all the ladyes in thy cantrye ?' 

43 * Sir, my lord and my m<uter is in veny good 

health, 
I wott I ken itt soe readylye ; 
I pray yoa, will yoa ryde to one oatsyde, 
A word or towe to talke with mee. 

44 ' Yoa are a nobleman,* sayd Thomas a Potts, 

^ Yee are a borne lord in Scottland ff ree ; 
Yoa may gett ladyes enowe att home ; 

Yoa shall neuer take my lone ffrom 
mee.' 

45 ^ Away, away, thou Thomas a Potts ! 

Thoa seruing^man, stand thoa a-side ! 

I wott there 's not a serving-man this day, 

I know, can hinder mee of my bryde.' 

46 ^ If I be bat a seraing-man,' sayd Thomas, 

^ And you are a lord of honor ffree, 
A speare or two I 'le with yoa rann. 
Before I 'le loose her thas cowardlye.' 

47 * On Gilford Greene,' Lord Phenix saies, ' I le 

thee meete ; 
Neither man nor boy shall come hither with 
mee;' 
* And as I am a man,' said Thomas a Pott, 
^ I 'le haae as ffew in my companye.' 

48 With that the wedding^y was stayd, 

The bryde went vnmarryed home againe ; 
Then to her maydens ffast shee loaghe, 
And in her hart shee was ffall ffaine. 

49 * But all my mayds,' they ladye sayd, 

' Thai this day doe waite on mee, 
Wee will ffall downe againe vpon our knees, 
For Thomas a Potts now pray will wee. 

50 * If his ffortune be ffor to winn — 

Wee 'le pray to Christ in Trynitye — 
I 'le make him the fflower of all his kinn, 
For the Lon^ of Arrundale he shalbe.' 



51 Now let Ts leaue talking of this lady fayre, 

In her prayers good where shee can bee ; 
I le tell you the troth how Thomas a Potts 
For aide to his lord againe came hee. 

52 And when he came to Strawberry Castle, 

To try ffor his ladye he had but one weeke ; 
Alacke, ffor sorrow hee cannott fforbeare, 
For four dayes then he ffell sicke. 

53 With that his lord and master to him came, 

Sayes, I pray thee, Thomas, tell m^e wiUi- 
out all doubt. 
Whether hast thoa gotten the bonny ladye. 
Or thou man gange the ladye withoate. 

54 ' Marry, master j yett t?uit matter is vntryde ; 

Within two dayes tryed itt must bee ; 
He is a lorc^, and I am but a seroing-nian, 

I doubt I must loose her throagh poaertye.' 
^ Why, Thomas a Pott, take thou no care ; 

Thou 'st neuer loose her through poaertye. 

55 ' Thou shalt haue half e my land a yeere. 

And that vrill raise thee many a pound ; 
Before thou shalt loose thy bonny ladye, 
Thou shalt drop angells with him to the 
ground. 

56 * And thou shalt haue forty of thy ffellowes 

ffaire, 
And forty horsses to goe with thee. 
And forty speres of the best I haae. 
And I my-selfe in thy companye.* 

57 * 1 thanke you, master,* sayd Thomas a Potts, 

^ But of one thinge, sir, I wold be &ine ; 
If I shold loose my bonny ladye. 

How shall I increase your goods againe ?' 

58 ' Why, if thou winn thy lady ffaire. 

Thou maye well fforth for to pay mee ; 
If thou loose thy lady, thou hast losse enoaghe ; 
Not one penny I will aske thee/ 

59 ^ Master, you haue thirty horsses in one hold, 

You keepe them ranke and royallye ; 
There *s an old horsse, — for him yoa doe not 
care — 
This day wold sett my lady ffree. 

60 ^ That is a white, with a cutt tayle, 

Ffull sixteen yeeres of age is hee ; 
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Giffe yoQ wold lend me that old honse, 
Then I shold gett her easilye.' 

61 ' Thou takes a ffoolish part,' the Jjord lockye 

sayd, 
' And a ffoolish part thon takes on thee ; 
Thoa shalt hane a better then eaer he was, 
T'hat forty pounds cost more nor hee.' 

62 'O master, those horsses heene wild and 

wicked, 
And litle they can skill of the old traine ; 
Giffe I be out of my saddle cast, 
They beene soe wild they 1e neuer be tane 
againe. 

63 * Lett me haue age, sober and wise ; 

Itt is a part of wisdome, you know itt 
plaine; 
If I be out of my sadle cast, 

Hee le either stand still or tume againe.' 

64 * Thou shalt haue thai horsse wtth all my hart. 

And my cote-plate of siluer ffree, 
And a hundred men att thy backe. 
For to fight if neede shalbee.' 

65 ' I thanke you, master,* said Thonuis a Potts, 

' Neither man nor boy shall goe wtth roee ; 
As you are a lord off honor borne. 

Let none of my ffellowes know this of mee. 

66 * Ffor if they wott of my goinge, 

I wott behind me they will not bee ; 
Without you keepe them vnder a locke, 
Vppon ^Aat greene I shall them see.' 

67 And when Thomas came to Gilford Greene, 

And walked there some houres three. 
Then was he ware of the hord Phenix, 
And four men in his companye. 

68 ' You haue broken your vow,' sayd Thomas a 

Pott, 
* Your Yowe that you nuuie vnto mee ; 
You said yon wold come your selfe alone. 
And you haue brought more then two or 
three.' 

69 < These are my waiting-men,' Lord Phenix 

sayd, 
' That euery day doe waite on mee ; 
Giffe any of these shold att vs stirr. 

My speare shold runn throwe his bodye.' 



70 ^ I le runn noe race,' said Thomof Potts, 

' Till that this othe heere made may bee : 
If the one of vs be slaine. 
The other fforgiuen that hee may bee.' 

71 ' I le make a tow,' Jjord Phenix sayes, 

' My men shall beare wittnesse with thee, 
Giffe thou slay roee att this time, 

Neuer the worsse beloued in Scottland thou 
shalt bee.' 

72 Then they turned their horsses round about, 

To run the race more egarlye ; 
Lon^ Phenix he was stiffe and stout. 
He has runn Thomas quite thorrow the 
thye. 

73 And beere Thomas out of his saddle ffaire ; 

Ypon the ground there did hee lye ; 
He saies. For my liffe I doe not care. 
But ffor the loue of my ladye. 

74 But shall I lose my ladye ffaire ? 

I thought shoe shold haue beene my wiffe ; 
I pray thee, Lori Phenix, ryde not away. 
For With thee I will loose my liffe. 

75 Tho Thomas a Potts was a seruing^man, 

He was alsoe a phisityan good ; 
He clapt his hand ypon his wound, 

With some kind of words he stauncht the 
blood. 

76 Then into his sadle againe hee leepe ; 

The blood in his body began to warme ; 
He mist Lord Phenix bodye there. 

But he run him quite throw the brawne of 
the arme. 

77 And he bore him quite out of his saddle ffaire ; 

Ypon the ground there did he lye ; 
He said, I pray thee, Lori Phenix, rise and 
ffight, 
Or else yeeld this ladye sweete to mee. 

78 < To ffight With thee,' quoth Phenix, ' I cannott 

stand. 
Nor ffor to ffight, I cannott, rare ; 
Thou hast run me throng the brawne of the 

arme; 
Noe longer of thy spere I cannott endure. 

79 ' Thou *st haue that ladye with all my hart, 

Sith itt was like neuer better to proue. 
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Nor nener a noble-man this day, 

2%at will Beeke to take a pore man's lone.' 

80 ^ Why then, be of good cheere/ sales Thofito^ 

Pott, 
' Indeed your bncher I 'le nener bee. 
For I 'le come and stanche yoi^r bloode, 
Giff any thankes yon 'le giue to mee.' 

81 As he was stanching the Phenix blood. 

These words Th(yma8 a Pott cann to him 
prone : 
' I 'le nener take a ladye of yon thus. 
But here I 'le giue you another choice. 

82 ' Heere is a lane of two miles longe ; 

Att either end sett wee will bee ; 
The ladye shall sitt vs betweene. 

And soe will wee sett this ladye ffree.' 

83 ' If thou 'le doe soe,' liord Phenix sayes, 

' Thpmos a Pott, as thou dost tell mee. 
Whether I gett her or goe without her, 
Heere 's forty pounds I 'le giue itt thee.' 

84 And when the ladye there can stand, 

A woman's mind that day to prone, 
* Now, by my jffaith,' said this ladye jffaire, 
'This day Thomas a Pott shall hane his 
owne loue.' 

85 Toward Thomas a Pott the lady shee went. 

To leape behind him hastilye ; 
' Nay, abyde a while/ sayd Jjord Phenix, 
* Ffor better yett proued thou shalt bee. 

86 ' Thou shalt stay heere with all thy maids — 

In number with thee thou hast but three — 
Thomas a Pott and I 'le goe beyond yonder wall. 
There the one of ys shall dye.' 

87 And when they came beyond the wall. 

The one wold not the other nye ; 
Jjord Phenix he had giuen his word 
With Thomas a Pott neuer to ffight 

88 ' Giue me a choice,' Itord Phenix sayes, 

' Thomas a Pott, I doe pray thee ; 
Lett mee goe to yonder ladye ffaire. 
To see whether shee be true to thee.' 



89 And when hee came that ladye too, 

Ynto that likesome dame sayd hee. 
Now God thee sane, thou ladye ffaire. 
The heyre of all my land thou 'st bee. 

90 Ffor this Thomas a Potts I hane slaine ; 

He hath more then deadlye wounds two or 
three ; 
Thou art mine owne ladye, he sayd. 
And marryed together wee will bee. 

91 The ladye said. If Thomas a Potts this day 

thou haue slaine. 
Thou hast slaine a better man than eaer was 

thee ; 
And I 'le sell all the state of my lande 
But thou 'st be hanged on a g^ow-tree. 

92 With that they lady shee ffell in a soone ; 

A greened woman, I wott, was shee ; 
liord Phenix hee was readye there, 
Tooke her in his armes most hastilye. 

93 ' Jjordf sweete, and stand on thy ffeete, 

This day Thomas a Pott aliue can bee ; 
I 'le send ffor thy father, the Jjord of Amm- 
dale. 
And marryed together I will yon see : 
Giffe hee will not maintaine you well, 

Both gold and land yon shall hane from 
me.' 

94 ' I le see t?uit wedding,' my Itord of Armndale 

said, 
* Of my daughter's loue that is soe ffaire ; 
And sith itt will no better be. 

Of all my land Thomas a Pott shall be my 

heyre.' 

95 ' Now all my maids,' the ladye said, 

^ And ladyes of England, faire and ffree, 
Looke you neuer change your old lone for no 
new, 

Nor neuer change for no pouer^e. 

96 ^ Ffor I had a loner true of mine owne, 

A seruing^man of a small degree ; 
Ffrom Thomas a Pott I 'le tnme his name, 
And the liord of Armndale hee «H^11 bee.' 
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a. Loodon, printed for F. Coles, and others, 1677, Bod- 
leian Librarj, Wood, 259. b. Fepys Pennjr Merriments, I, 
189, Magdalen College Librarj, Cambridge. 

1 Of an the lords in Scotland fair, 

And ladies that been so bright of blee. 
There is a noble lady among them all, 
And report of her you shall hear by me. 

2 For of her beanty she is bright, 

And of her colour very fair ; 
She 's daughter to Lord Arundel, 
Approvd his parand and his heir. 

3 ^ I le see this bride/ Lord Fhenix said, 

^ That lady of so bright a blee, 
And if I like her countenance well. 
The heir of all my lands she 'st be.' 

4 But when he came the lady before, 

Before this comely maid came he, 
^ O God thee save, thou lady sweet, 
My heir and parand thou shalt be.' 

5 ^ Leave off your suit,' the lady said, 

* As you are a lord of high degree ; 
You may have ladies enough at home. 
And I have a lord in mine own country. 

6 ' For I have a lover true of mine own, 

A serving-man of low degree. 
One Tommy Pots it is his name. 

My first love and last that ever shall be.' 

7 ^ If that Tom Pots is his name, 

I do ken him right verily ; 
I am able to spend f ourty pounds a week. 
Where he is not able to spend pounds three.' 

8 ' Grod give you good of your gold,' she said, 

'And ever God give you good of your fee ; 
Tom Pots was the first love that ever I had. 
And I do mean him the last to be.' 

9 With that Lord Phenix soon was movd ; 

Towards the lady did he threat ; 
He told her father, and so it was provd. 
How his daughter's mind was set 

10 ' O daughter dear, thou art my own. 
The heir of all my lands to be ; 
Thou shalt be bride to the Lord Phenix, 
If that thou mean to be heir to me.' 
VOL. n. 56 



11 ' O father dear, I am your own. 

And at your command I needs must be ; 
But bind my body to whom you please, 
My heart, Tom Pots, shall go with thee.' 

12 Alas ! the lady her fondness must leave, 

And all her foolish wooing lay aside ; 
The time is come, her friends have appointed. 
That she must be Lord Phenix bride. 

13 With that the lady began to weep ; 

She knew not well then what to say, 
How she might Lord Phenix deny, 
And escape from marriage quite away. 

14 See calld unto her little foot-page, 

Saying, I can trust none but thee ; 
Gro carry Tom Pots this letter fair. 
And bid him on Guilford Green meet me. 

15 For I must marry against my mind. 

Or in faith well proved it shall be ; 
And tell to him I am loving and kind, 
And wishes him this wedding to see. 

16 But see that thou note his countenance weU, 

And his colour, and shew it to me ; 
And go thy way and hie thee again. 
And forty shillings I will give thee. 

17 For if he smile now with his lips, 

His stomach will give him to laugh at the 
heart; 
Then may I seek another true-love. 
For of Tom Pots small is my part 

18 But if he blush now in his face. 

Then in his heart he will sorry be ; 
Then to his vow he hath some g^^ace, 
And &lse to him I will never be. 

19 Away this lacky-boy he ran. 

And a full speed forsooth went he, 
Till he came to Strawberry Castle, 
And there Tom Pots came he to see. 

20 He gave him the letter in his hand ; 

Before that he began to read, 
He told him plainly by word of mouth. 

His love was forc'd to be Lord Phenix 
bride. 

21 When he lookd on the letter fair, 

The salt tears blemished lus eye ; 
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Says, I cannot read this letter fair, 
Nor never a word to see or spy. 

22 My little boy, be to me tme, 

Here is five marks I will give thee ; 
And all these words I must peruse, 
And tell my lady this from me. 

23 By faith and troth she is my own, 

By some part of promise, so it's to be 

found; 
Lord Phoenix shall not have her night nor 

day, 
£xcept he can win her with his own hand. 

24 On Guilford Green I will her meet ; 

Say that I wish her for me to pray ; 
For there I le lose my life so sweet, 
Or else the wedding I mean to stay. 

25 Away this lackey-boy he ran. 

Even as fast as he could hie ; 
The lady she met him two miles of the way ; 
Says, Why hast thou staid so long, my boy ? 

26 My little boy, thou art but young, 

It ^ves me at heart thou '1 mock and scorn ; 
I le not believe thee by word of mouth. 
Unless on this book thou wilt be sworn. 

27 ' Now by this book,' the boy did say, 

^ And Jesus Christ be as true to me, 
Tom Pots could not read the letter fair. 
Nor never a word to spy or see. 

28 ^ He sa^-s, by faith and troth you are his own, 

By some part of promise, so it's to be 
found ; 
hard Phenix shall not have you night nor day, 
£xcept he win you with his own hand. 

29 ^ On Guilford Green he will vou meet ; 

He wishes you for him to pray ; 
For there he 1 lose his life so sweet. 
Or else the wedding he means to stay.' 

30 ^ If this be true, my little boy. 

These tidings which thou tellest to me. 
Forty shillingti I did thee promise, 
Here is ten pounds I will give tliee. 

31 ^ My maidens all/ the lady said, 

* That ever wish uie well to prove. 



Now let us all kneel down and pray 
That Tonmiy Pots nuty win his love. 

32 ' If it be his fortune the better to win. 

As I pray to Christ in Trinity, 
I le make him the flower of all his kin, 
For the young Lord Arundel he shall be.' 

33 Let 's leave talking of this lady fair, 

In prayers full good where she may be ; 
Now let us talk of Tommy Pots ; 

To his lord and master for aid went he. 

34 But when he came Lord Jockey before, 

He kneeled lowly on his knee : 
* What news, what news, thou Tommy Pots, 
Thou art so full of courtesie ? 

35 'What tydings, what tydings, thou Tommy 

Pots, 
Thou art so full of courtesie ? 
Thou hast slain some of thy fellows fair, 
Or wrought to me some villany.' 

36 ' I have slain none of my fellows fair. 

Nor wrought to you no villany. 
But I have a love in Scotland fair. 

And I fear I shall lose her with poverty. 

37 ' If yon 1 not believe me by word of month, 

But read this letter, and you shall see, 
Here by all these suspitious words 

That she her own self hath sent to me.' 

38 But when he had read the letter fair. 

Of all the suspitious words in it might be, 
' O Tommy Pots, take thou no care. 
Thou 'st never lose her with poverty. 

39 ' For thou 'st have forty pounds a week. 

In gold and silver thon shalt row, 
And Harvy Town I will give thee 
As long as thou intendst to wooe. 

40 ^ Thou *st have forty of thy fellowB fair. 

And forty horses to go with thee, 
Forty of the best spears I have, 
And I my self in thy company.' 

41 ^ I thank you. master,' said Tommy Pots, 

* That proffer is too good for me ; 

But, if Jesus Christ stand on my side. 

My own hands shall set her free. 
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42 * Grod be with yon, master,' said Tommy Pots, 

' Now Jesus Christ yon save and see ; 
If ever I come alive again, 
Staid the wedding it shall be.' 

43 ^ O God be your speed, thou Tommy Pots, 

Thou art well proved for a man ; 
See never a drop of blood thou spil. 
Nor yonder gentleman confound. 

44 ^ See that some trace with him you take, 

And appoint a place of liberty ; 
Let him provide him as well as he can. 
As well provided thou shalt be.' 

45 Bat when he came to Gailford Green, 

And there had walkt a little aside, 
There was he ware of Lord Phenix come. 
And Lady Rosamond his bride. 

46 Away by the bride then Tommy Pots went, 

Bat never a word to her did say. 
Till he the Lord Phenix came before ; 
He gave him the right time of the day. 

47 ^ O welcome, welcome, thou Tommy Pots, 

Thoa serving-man of low degree ; 
How doth thy lord and master at home, 
And all the ladies in that coantrey ? ' 

48 ' My lord and master is in good health, 

I trust since that I did him see ; 
Will you walk with me to an ont-side. 
Two or three words to talk with me ? 

49 ' You are a noble man,' said Tom, 

' And bom a lord in Scotland free ; 
You may have ladies enough at home. 
And never take my love from me.' 

50 * Away, away, thou Tommy Pots ; 

Thou serving-man, stand thou aside ; 
It is not a serving-man this day 
That can hinder me of my bride.' 

51 ' If I be a serving-man,' said Tom, 

*• And you a lord of high degree, 
A spear or two with you I le run, 
Before I 'le lose her cowardly. 

52 ' Appoint a place, I will thee meet. 

Appoint a place of liberty ; 
For there I 'le lose my life so sweet, 
Or else my lady I le set free.' 



53 ' On Gruilf ord Green I will thee meet ; 

No man nor boy shall come with me : ' 
' As I am a man,' said Tommy Pots, 
' I 'le have as few in my company.' 

54 And thus staid the marriage was. 

The bride unmarried went home again ; 
Then to her maids fast did she laugh« 
And in her heart she was full fain. 

55 * My maidens all/ the lady said, 

* That ever wait on me this day. 
Now let us all kneel down, 

And for Tommy Pots let us all pray. 

56 ' If it be his fortune the better to win. 

As I trust to God in Trinity, 
I 'le make him the flower of all his kin. 
For the young Lord Arundel he shall be.' 

57 When Tom Pots came home again. 

To try for his love he had but a week ; 
For sorrow, God wot, he need not care. 
For four days that he fel sick. 

58 With that his master to him came. 

Says, Pray thee, Tom Pots, tell me if the 
doubt 
Whether thou hast gotten thy gay lady. 
Or thou must go thy love without. 

59 ^ O master, yet it is unknown ; 

Within these two days well try'd it must be ; 
He is a lord, I am but a serving-man, 
I fear I shall lose her with poverty.' 

60 ' I prethee, Tom Pots, get thee on thy feet ; 

My former promises kept shall be ; 
As I am a lord in Scotland fair, 

Thou 'st never lose her with poverty. 

61 * For thou 'st have the half of my lands a year. 

And that will raise thee many a pound; 
Before thou shalt out-braved be. 

Thou shalt drop angels with him on the 
ground.' 



62 ' I thank you, master,' said Tommy Pots, 
' Yet there is one thing of you I would 
If that I lose my lady sweet, 

How I 'st restore your goods again ? ' 



63 ' If that thou win the lady sweet, 

Thou mayst well forth, thou shalt pay me; 
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If thou loosest thy lady, thou losest enough ; 
Thoa shalt not pay me one penny/ 

64 ' Yon have thirty horses in one close, 

Yon keep them all hoth frank and free ; 
Amongst them all there 's an old white horse 
This day would set my lady free. 

65 * That is an old horse with a cut tail. 

Full sixteen years of age is he ; 
If thou wilt lend me that old horse, 
Then could I win her easily.' 

66 ' That 's a foolish opinion,' his master said, 

* And a foolish opinion thou tak'st to thee ; 
Thou 'st have a better then ever he was, 
Though forty pounds more it cost me.' 

67 * O your choice horses are wild and tough, 

And little they can skill of their train ; 
If I be out of my saddle cast, 

They are so wild they '1 ner be tain.' 

68 'Thou 'st have that horse,' his master said, 

' If that one thing thou wilt tell me ; 
Why that horse is better than any other, 
I pray thee, Tom Pots, shew thou to me.' 

69 ' That horse is old, of stomach bold. 

And well can he skill of his train ; 
If I be out of my saddle cast. 

He 1 either stand still or turn again.' 

70 ' Thou *st have the horse with all my heart. 

And my plate^^oat of silver free ; 
An hundred men to stand at thy back. 
To fight if he thy master be.' 

71 ' I thank you master,' said Tommy Pots, 

' That proffer is too good for me ; 
I would not, for ten thousand pounds, 
Have man or boy in my company. 

72 ^ Giod be with you, master,' said Tommy Pols ; 

*■ Now, AS you are a man of law. 
One thing let me crave at your hand ; 
Let never a one of my fellows know. 

73 ' For if that my fellows they did wot. 

Or ken of my extremity. 
Except you keep them under a lock. 

Behind me I am sure they would not be.* 



74 But when he came to Gruilford Green, 

He waited hours two or three ; 
There he was ware of Lord Phenix come. 
And four men in his company. 

75 'You have broken your vow,' said Tommy 

Pots, 
' The vow which you did make to me ; 
You said yon would bring neither man nor 

boy. 
And now has brought more than two or 

three.' 



76 ' These are my men,' Lord Phenix 

' Which every day do wait on me ; 
[If] any of these dare proffer to strike, 
I 'le run my spear through his body.' 

77 ' I 'le run no race now,' said Tonmiy Pots, 

' £xcept now this may be ; 
If either of us be slain this day. 
The other shall forgiven be.' 

78 ' I le make that vow with all my heart. 

My men shall bear witness with me ; 
And if thou slay me here this day, 

In Scotladd worse belovd thou never shalt 
be.' 

79 They tumd their horses thrice about. 

To run the race so eagerly ; 
Lord Phenix he was fierce and stout, 

And ran Tom Pots through the thick o th' 
thigh. 

80 He bord him out of the saddle tair, 

Down to the ground so sorrowfully : 
*' For the loss of my life I do not care. 
But for the loss of my fair lady. 

81 ^ Now for the loss of my lady sweet, 

Which once I thought to have been my 
wife, 
I pray thee. Lord Phenix, ride not away. 
For with thee I would end my life.' 

82 Tom Pots was but a serving-man. 

But yet he was a doctor good ; 
He bound his handkerchief on his wound. 
And with some kind of words he staneht his 
blood. 
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83 He leapt into his saddle again. 

The blood in his body began to wann ; 
He mist Lord Phenix body fair, 

And ran him throagh the brawn of the arm. 

84 He bord him out of his saddle fair, 

Down to the ground most sorrowfully ; 
Says, Prethee, Lord Phenix, rise up and fight, 
Or yield my lady unto me. 

85 ^ Now for to fight I cannot tell. 

And for to fight I am not sure ; 
Thou hast run me throw the brawn o th* arm, 
That with a spear I may not endure. 

86 * Thou 'st have the lady with all my heart ; 

It was never likely better to prove 
With me, or any nobleman else, 

That would hinder a poor man of his love.' 

87 * Seeing you say so much,' said Tommy Pots, 

^ I will not seem your buteher to be ; 
But I will come and stanch your blood, 
If any thing you will give me.' 

88 As he did stanch Lord Phenix blood. 

Lord, in his heart he did rejoyce ! 
* I 'le not take the lady from you thus, 
But of her you 'st have another choice. 

89 * Here is a lane of two miles long ; 

At either end we set will be ; 
The lady shall stand us among. 
Her own choice shall set her free.' 

90 ' If thou '1 do so,' Lord Phenix said, 

'To lose her by her own choice it's hon- 
esty ; 
Chuse whether I get her or go her without, 
Forty pounds I will give thee.' 

91 But when they in that lane was set. 

The wit of a woman for to prove, 
' By the faith of my body,' the lady said, 

* Then Tom Pots must needs have his love.' 

92 Towards Tom Pots the lady did hie. 

To get on behind him hastily ; 
' Nay stay, nay stay,' Lord Phenix said, 

* Better proved it shall be. 

9S * Stay you with your maidens here — 
In nomber fair they are but three — 



Tom Pots and I will go behind yonder wall, 
That one of us two be proved to dye.' 

94 But when they came behind the wall. 

The one came not the other nigh ; 
For the Lord Phenix had made a vow, 
That with Tom Pots he would never fight. 

95 ' O give me this choice,' Lord Phenix said, 

' To prove whether true or false she be. 
And I will go to the lady fair, 

And tell her Tom Pots slain is he.' 

96 When he came from behind the wall. 

With his face all bloody as it might be, 
' lady sweet, thou art my own. 
For Tom Pots slain have I. 

97 ' Now have I slain him, Tommy Pots, 

And given him death's wounds two or three ; 

lady sweet, thou art my own ; 

Of all loves, wilt thou live with me ? ' 

98 ' If thou hast slain him, Tommy Pots, 

And given him death's wounds two or three, 

1 le sell the state of my father's lands 

But hanged shall Lord Phenix be.' 

99 With that the lady fell in a swound, 

For a grieved woman, God wot, was she ; 
Lord Phenix he was ready then 
To take her up so hastily. 

100 ' O lady sweet, stand thou on thy feet, 

Tom Pots alive this day may be ; 
I 'le send for thy father. Lord Arundel, 
And he and I the wedding will see. 

101 ' I 'le send for thy father. Lord Arundel, 

And he and I the wedding will see ; 
If he will not maintain you well. 

Both lands and livings you 'st have of me.' 

102 ' I 'le see this wedding,' Lord Arundel said, 

' Of my daughter's luck that is so fair ; 
Seeing the matter will be no better. 

Of all my lands Tom Pots shall be the 
heir.' 

103 With that the lady began for to smile, 

For a glad woman, God wot, was she ; 
' Now all my maids,' the lady said, 
' Example you may take by me. 
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104 * Bat all the ladies of Scotland fair, 

And lasses of England that well would 
prove, 
Neither many for gold nor goods, 
Nor many for nothing but only love. 



105 * For I had a lover true of my own, 
A serving-man of low degree ; 
Now from Tom Pots I le change his name. 
For the yonng Lord Arondel he shall be.' 





A white letter sheet in five columns, " published May 29, 
1657/' The Kin^s Pamphlets, British Museum, 669, f. 20, 55. 

1 In Scotland there are ladies fair. 

There 's ladies of honor and high degree, 
Hey down, down a down derry 
Bat one excels above all the rest. 

And the Earl of Arundel's daughter is she. 
With hey down, derry down, 
Lang derry down derry 

2 Both knights and lords of great accoont 

Comes thither a wooing for this ladie's sake : 
It fell on a day that 'Earl Arondell said. 

Daughter, which of these lords will you 
take? 

3 Or which of them now likes thee best ? 

Speak truth to me, but do not lie ; 
Speak truth to me, and do not jest. 

Who must heir my livings when as I die ? 

4 Lord Fenix is a lord of high degree. 

And hath both lands and livings free ; 
I tell thee, daughter, thou shalt him have. 
If thou wilt take any counsell at me. 

5 With that the young lady fell down of her 

knee. 
And trickling tears ran down her eye : 
^ As you are my father, and loves me dear. 
My heart is set where it must be. 

6 ' On a serving-man which is so poor. 

For all he hath is but pounds three ; 
He was the first lover that ere I had. 
And the last I mean him for to be.' 

7 With that her father was sore offended. 

And fast he rode at that same tide, 
Untill he to the Lord Fenix came, 

And said, Take thee my daughter for thy 
bride. 



8 The yong ladie cald up Jack, her foot-boy : 

' I dare trust no man alive but thee ; 
Thou must go my earand to Strawbery Castle, 
To the place where Tomy o'th Potts doth 
lye. 

9 ' And carry this letter, in parchment fair, 

That I have sealed with mine own hand ; 
And when Tomey looks this letter upon. 
Be sure his countenance thou understand. 

10 ' And if he either laugh or smile, 

He is not sorry at his heart ; 
I must seek a new love where I will, 
For small of Tomey must be my part. 

11 ' But if he wax red in the face, 

And tricling tears fall from his eyes. 
Then let my father say what he will, 
For true to Tomey I 'le be always. 

12 ^ And thou must tell him by word of month, 

If this letter cannot be read at that tyde. 
That this day sennight, and no longer hence, 
I must be Lord William Fenix bride.' 

13 The boy took leave of his lady gay, 

And to Strawbery CasUe he did him fast 
hie; 
A serving-man did guide him the way 

To the place where Tomey o'th Pots did lie. 

14 ' O Christ thee save, good Tomey o'th Pots, 

And Christ thee save as I thee see ; 

Come read this letter, Tomey o'th Potts, 

As thy true-love hath sent to thee.' 

15 Then Tomey he waxed red in the face. 

And trickling tears ran down his eyes ; 
But never a letter could he read, 

If he should be hanged on th' g^ow-tree. 

16 ' Shee bid me tell you by word of month, 

. If this letter could not be read at this tide. 
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That this day sennight, and no longer hence, 
She must be Lord William Fenix bride.' 



' What tidings hast thou bronght, my num, 
As that thou makes such conrtesie ? ' 



17 ' Now in &ith,' said Tomey, ' she is mine own, 

As all hereafter shall understand ; 
Lord Fenix shall not marry her, by ni^t or 
day, 
Unless he win her by his own hand. 

18 ' For on Gilf orth Green I will her meet, 

And if she love me, bid her for me pray ; 
And there I will lose my life so sweet. 
Or else her wedding I will stay.' 

19 He cald this boy unto accounts ; 

Think whether he loved this lady gay ! 
He gave him forty shilling for his message. 
And all he had was but pounds three. 

20 The boy took his leave of Tomey o*th Potts, 

Fearing that he had staid too late ; 
The young lady did wait of his comming. 
And met him five miles out of the gate. 

21 ' O boney boy, thou art not of age. 

Therefore thou canst both mock and scorn ; 
I will not beleeve what my love hath said, 
Unlesse thou on this book be sworn.' 

22 ^ Now, in faith, gay lady, I will not lye,' 

And kist the book full soon did he : 
^ One letter he could not read at that time, 
If he should have been hangd at gallo-tree. 

23 ' He said in faith you are his own, 

As all hereafter shall understand ; 
Lord Fenix shall not marry you by night or 
day, 
Unlesse he winn you with his own hand. 

24 ' For on Gilforth Green he will you meet. 

And if you love him, you must for him 
pray; 
And there he will lose his life so sweet. 
Or else your wedding he will stay.' 

25 Let us leave talking of the boy, 

That with his gay lady is turned home ; 
Now let us go talk of Tomey o'th Potts, 
And how to his master he is gone. 

26 When Tomey came his master before, 

He kneeled down upon his knee : 



27 ^ O Christ you save, dear master,' he said, 

^ And Christ you save as I you see ; 
For God's love, master, come read me this let- 
ter. 
Which my true love hath sent to me.' 

28 His master took this letter in hand. 

And looked ore it with his eye ; 
' Li faith, I am fain, my man,' he said, 
^ As thou hast a lady so true to thee.' 

29 ' I have a lady true to me, 

And false to her I 'le never be ; 
But ere this day sennight, and no longer hence, 
I must lose my love through povertie. 

30 *• Lord Fenix he will her have. 

Because he hath more wealth then I : ' 
' Now hold thy tongue, my man,' he said, 
' For before that day many a one shall die. 

31 ^ O Tomey,' said he, * I love thee well. 

And something for thee I will doo ; 
For Strawbery Castle shall be thine own 
So long as thou dost mean to woo. 

32 ' One half of my lands I 'le give thee a year. 

The which will raise thee many a pound ; 
Before that thou lose thy bonny sweet-hart, 
Thou shalt drop angeb with him to the 
ground. 

33 ' I have thirty steeds in my stable strong. 

Which any of them is good indeed. 
And a bunch of spears hangs them among. 
And a nag to carry thee swift with speed. 

34 ' My sute of armour thou shalt put on — 

So well it becomes thy fair body — 
And when thou comst on Gilford Green 
Thou '11 look more like a lord then he. 

35 ' My men shall all rise and with thee go. 

And I my self with thee will ride ; 
And many a bloody wound will we make 
Before that thou shalt lose thy bride.' 

36 ^Now Christ reward you, dear master,' he 

said, 
' For the good will yoa bear to me ; 
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But I trust to God, in a litde space, 
With my own hands to set her free. 

37 'I 'le none of your horses, master,' he said, 

' For they cannot well skill of their trade ; 
None bat your gray nag that hath a cut tail. 
For hee '11 either stand or turn again. 

38 ^ One spear, master, and no more. 

No more with me that I will take. 
And if that spear it will not serve my turn, 
I 'le suffer death for my true-love's sake.' 

39 Early in the morning, when day did spring, 

On Gilforth Green betime was he ; 
There did he espie Lord Fenix comming. 
And with him a royall company. 

40 Grold chains about their necks threescore. 

Full well might seem fine lords to ride ; 
The young lady followed far behind. 

Sore against her will that she was a bride. 

41 There Tomey passed this lady by. 

But never a word to her did say ; 
Then straight to Lord Fenix he is gone. 
And gives him the right time of the day. 

42 ' O Christ you save. Lord Fenix,' he said, 

' And Christ you save as I you see ; ' 
^ Thou art welcome, Tomey o'th Potts,' he said, 
^ A serving-man into our company. 

43 ' how doth thy master, Tomy o'th Potts ? 

Tell me the truth and do not lye ; ' 
^ My master is well,' then Tomey replide, 
* I thank my lord, and I thank not thee. 

44 ^ O Christ you save Lord Fenix,' he said, 

^ And Christ you save as I you see ; 
You may have choyce of ladies enough. 
And not take my true-love from me.' 

45 With that Lord Fenix was sore offended. 

And fast away he rode at that tide ; 
* Grod forbid,' Lord Fenix he said, 

'A serving-man should hold me from my 
bride ! ' 

46 But afterward Tomey did him meet, 

As one that came not thither to flye, 
And said. Lord Fenix, take thou my love, 
For I will not lose her cowardly. 



47 ' O meet me here tomorrow,' he said ; 

' As thou art a man, come but thy sell ; 
And if that I come [with] any more, 
The divell fetch my soul to helL' 

48 And so this wedding-day was staid. 

The lady and lords they turned home ; 
The lady made merry her maidens among, 
And said, Tomey I wish thou may win thy 
own* 

49 Early in the morning, when day did spring. 

On Gilforth Green betime was he ; 
He waited long for Lord Fenix comming. 
But Lord William Fenix he could not see. 

50 He waited long and very long, 

Untill the sun waxed very high ; 
There was he ware of Lord Fenix coming. 
And with him other men three. 

51 < Thou art a false thief. Lord Fenix,' he said, 

< Because thou breakst thy promise with me ; 
Thou promisedst me to come by thy self. 

And thou hast brought other men three. 

52 ' But in regard I call thee thief. 

Because thou hast broken promise with me, 
I vow, and you were as many more. 
Forsaken sure you should ndt be.' 

53 ^ These are my men,' Lord Fenix said, 

< That every day do wait on me ; 
If any of them do strike a stroke, 

In faith then hanged he shall be.' 

54 They f etcht a race and rode about, 

And then they met full eagerly ; 
Lord Fenix away by Tomey's body glowd, 
And he ran him quite thorow the thigh. 

55 Out of his saddle bore him he did, 

And laid his body on the ground ; 
His spear he ran thorow Tomey's thigh. 
In which he made a grievous wound. 

56 But Tomey quickly start up again ; 

For as he was a physitian good. 
He laid his hand upon the wound. 
And quickly he did stanch the blood. 

57 Full lightly he leaped to his saddle again, 

Forth of it long he did not stay ; 
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For he weighed more of the ladie's love 
Then of any life he had that day. 

58 They fetched a race and rode about, 

The blood in Tomey's body began to warm ; 
He away by Lord Fenix body glowde, 
And he ran him quite throng the arm. 

69 Oat of his saddle bore him he hath. 

Of from his steed that mounted so high ; 
* Now rise and fight, Lord Fenix,' he said, 
' Or else yeeld the lady onto me.' 

60 ' 1 11 yeeld the lady onto thee ; 

My arm no more my spear will gnide ; 
It was never better likely to prove, 

To hold a poor senring^man from his faride.' 

61 ' But if thoa wilt thus deal then with me. 

Lest of this matter should rise any voice. 
That I have gotten the victory. 

Then thou shalt have another choice. 

62 ' Yonder is a lane of two miles long ; 

At either end then stand will we ; 



Wee 1 set the lady in the midst, 

And whether she come to, take her, for me.' 

63 'If thoa wilt thas deal,' said Fenix then, 

' Thou '11 save my credit and honor high ; 
And whether I win her, or go without her, 
I le be willing to give ten pounds to thee,' 

64 There was a lane of two miles long ; 

The lady was set in the middle that tide ; 
She laught and made merry her maids among. 
And said, Tomey o'th Pots, now I le be thy 
bride. 

65 Now all you ladies of high degree. 

And nuddes that married yet would be. 
Marry no man for goods or lands, 
Unlesse you love )um faithfally. 

66 For I had a love of my own, she said. 

At Strawberrie Castle there lived he ; 
I le change his name from Tomey o'th Pots, 
And the yong 'EaH of Arundell now he shall 
be. 



« 6'. of nine. 6*. at the end of the stanza. 
?•. spend 40?. 
7\ pounds 3. 
11*. Inhere is a mark like an undotted i, in the 

MS.f before the y of appoynted. FumivalL 
15*. 40. 
20*. camot. 
21*, 24«. 5. 
21*. must pursue. 
27*. 40?. 
27*. 10". 
29^. wim. 
33*, 33*. Stanza 35 is written between these 

lineSf ^^but marked by a bracket^ and by 

Fercyj to yo in its proper plaee.^* Fumir 

wdL 
S5\ 40H. 
36^ 40^. 
36*-*. 40. 
36*. Only half the n of companye in the MS. 

FwmivalL 

37*. 1000 I 

46*. or 2. 

51, 52 are bracketed as beginning the 21 parte. 
roL. n. 57 



51*. cane. 

52*. for 4. 

54*. 2. 

56*- *• *. 40. 

57*. homy. 

59^.30. 

60*. 16. 

61*. the euer. 

61*. 40". 

64*. low. 

67*. 3. 

67*. 4. 

68*. 2 or 3. 

72*. rum. 

75^ Then. 

81^ stamching. 

81*. him praie, perhaps, 

82*. 2. 

83*. 40?. 

86*. 3. 

90*. 2 or 3. 

93*. you maintaine. 

96^. owme. 

Ajodfor d; throughout, 
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B. The Lovers Qaarrel, or, Cupids Triumph, being 
the Pleasant History of Fair Rosamond of 
Scotland : being daughter to the Lord Arun- 
del, whose love was obtained by the valour 
of Tommy Pots, who conquered the Lord 
Phenix, and wounded him, and after obtained 
her to be his wife. 

a. London, printed for F. Coles, T. Yere, J. 

Wright and J. Clarke. 1677. 
16*. high thee. 
30^ then pounds. 
48^ since is torn, 
68^ me tell. 
76*. or 3. 

And /or & throughout. 
After 32 : The Second Part. 
After 66 : The Third Part 

b. 1\ it is. 13^ quite wanting, 
lb\ my will. 16*. to toanting. 
16^ see you. 16*. bye thee. 
17*. give me. 18*. merry be. 
18*. I will. 19^ run. 

24*. So that 26*. three miles. 

26*. thoult 27*. this letter. 

27*. see or spy. 29*. to stay. 

33\ leaving. 

38*, 60*, 78*. ne'r. 

42*. Christ Jesus. 

44^ him you make. 

46*. A serving^man of low degree. 

48*. to speak. 

63*. will you. 

65*. Tom. 

68*. prithee. 

68*. lady gay. 

69*. am wanting. 

60^ stand thou on. 

61*. the wanting, 

63*. mayst forthwith. 

64*. there is. 66*. takest. 

66*. than. 66*. pound. 

69*. of courage. 69*. he can. 

70*. that horse. 

73*. that wanting. 
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73*. kept 74*. in their. 

76*. then. 77*. now that this. 

81*. would I. 

82*. kind of wanting, 

86*. I cannot 87*. thou say'st 

89*. And her. 90*. thoult 

90*. loose : 't is. 

91*. needs must 

92*. get behind him so. 

93*. I 'le. 93*. the one. 

94*. never try : rigkt ? 

96*. Ritson prints slain is he. 

98*. estate. 101*. thou 'st have. 

103*. for wanting, 

104*. ladies in. 

104*. ladies of. 

A copy in ^^ Northern Penny Histories," Bod- 
leian Library, Douce, p. p. 172, London, Wil- 
liam Dicey, which may daie about 1725y is 
somewhxU modernized and has not a few 
petty variations. Only the foULofwiixg read- 
ings seem worth the noting, 

9*. fast he did. 

15*. my wilL 

19*. Salisbury Castle. 

44*. you make. 

60*. stand on. 86*. How for. 

94*. never try. 96*. have I. 

This copy has an additional stanza : 

106. The lady she did loyal prove, 

As many do in Scotland know. 
And how they spent their days in love 
The Second Book shall plainly show. 

The two constant Lovers in Scotland, or, A 
pattern of true Love, expressed in this en- 
suing Dialogue between an Earls daughter 
in Scotland and a poor Serving-man ; she re. 
fusing to marry the Lord Fenix, which her 
father would force her to take, bat clave to 
her first Love, Tomey o'th Pots. 

And /or &, 29*. senninght 47*. self. 

After 38 : The Second Part 
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THE KNIGHT AND SHEPHERDS DAUGHTER 



A. • The BeautiFnII Shepherdetsc of Arcadia.' a. Roi- 
burghe BbIIuIb, III, 160, 161. b. Roiburghe BalUd;, 
U, 30, 91. 17 itantss. 

B. ' Shepherd's Doehter,' Kinloch MSS, V, S55. 3S 



C. • Etrl Bichmrd,' Kinloch MSS. VIl. 69. SO stanzoB. 

D. Einloch HSS, VII, 68, figments. 16 stanzas. 

B. 'Karl Richard, tlie Queen's Brother.' a. Buchan's 
Ballads of the North o( Scotland, 11, 81. b. Mother- 
well's MS., p. 459 ; MolherweU's MiaBtrele}-, p. 377. 
60 staniBj. 

P. • Earl Lilhgow.' m. Buchan's Ballads of the North 



of Si'otUnd. 11,91. 63 it«ou«. b. Cbriitie's Tradi- 
tional Ballad Airs, I, 1S4. it staneai. 

a. ' Jo Janet,' Gibb MS., No 1. S^ stanzw. 

H. ■ The Shepherd's Daaght«r,' Kinlocb MSS, V, 
20 ; also, Kinloch MSS, VIl, 6t, and Kinloch's Scot- 
tbh Balladi, p. S9. 19 stanzas. 



J. 'Earl Richard,' Dr J. Robertwn't Jouraal of Eicur- 



' The Knight and the Shepherd's Daughter,' Motli- 
erwell's MS., p. S26. 18 stanzas. 



ti. Motherwell's Note-Boole, p. I. 3 stanzas. 



The only English reraion of this ballad is 
a broadside, found in the Roxburghe Collec- 
tion.* It was given from a black-letter copy, 
with changes and the omission of Btaiiza 4, 
in the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
1765, III, 75. Hearne. in his preface to Guil- 
ielmi Neubrigensis Historia, I, Ixi (cited by 
Percy), remarks that some impressions were 
adorned with the picture of a queen, meant, as 
lie maintains, to be Elizabeth, and quotes the 
first stanza. f From this Percy infers that the 
ballad was popular in Elizabeth's time, a sup- 
position probable enough in itself, aud con- 

* And Donc«, sajs Mr ChappclL A Tivkesboij mpj, 
not dalAd, is meniioned bj Holliirell, Notes on Fngiciie 
Tracts, etc, Pmy Society, »ol. uii. p. 16, No 9, 
t Tb«r« was s (hephcrd'i dsugbta 



CamB triping on ths way. 
And Ibcre she met a courteous 
Wbich csas«d bar to stay. 
Sag trang dil do lae 

1 He called down bit merry met 



firmed by the Efteenth stanza occarring (as 
Percy notes) in Fletcher's comedy of ' The 
PUgrim,' 16214 

Motherwell, Minstrelsy, Introduction, p. 
Ixvi, says that the ballad was current in Scot- 
land in many shapes (1827). 

The copy in Kinloch's Ancient Scottish 
Ballads, p. 13, is C, with the stanzas given here 
asD incorporated into it from another version. 

Kinloch is fully jtistified in claiming for the 
Scottish ballad a decided superiority. The 
humorous artifices which the lady practises to 
maintaia the character of a beggar's brat are, 

William would fain have been iheflnt, 

Act rv, Sc. a, Dj-ca, vm. t6. 



but may oquBlly well boiow; to *The Don 



< No7, B II), C9,D9: 



And blmsulf upnn a gny i 
~ luraed hit f*ce again. 



Bat he bare her c 



Act n. Sc 8, Dyca. n, ITt. 
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KB be says, kept up with great spirit and fancy, 
and, as far as we know, are entirely of Scot- 
tish invention. It might perhaps be objected 
that in the course of tradition they have been 
exaggerated in later copies to a point t)ireat«n- 
ing weariness. 

The passage in which the knight rides off 
and is followed so closely by the maid, through 
river and all, A 6-8, B 5-10, etc., is found also 
in ' Child Waters,' A 11-16, B 4-11, etc., and 
suits both ballads perhaps equally well. 

Farts of this ballad inevitably suggest a 
parallel with the tales belonging to the class 
of the 'Marriage of Sir Gawain.' ■ In the 
Wife of Bath's Tale, a lusty bachelor who has 
been out hawking meets a maid walking, and 
forces her to yield to his will. The offence is 
brought before King Arthur, f and the knight, 
as he is also called, is condemned to death. 
The alternative of marrying is so distasteful 
to him that he tries every means to avoid it. 
' Take all my good,' he says to the woman, 
'but let my body go.' But all for naught. 
Dame Rngnell makes a point of being wedded 
in high style ; so does our shepherd's daughter 
in B 37, 38, F 38, 39. In Gower, the knight 
takes the woman on his horse and rides away 
sighing ; and they also have a cauld and eerie 
ride in E -Sfl. The bride becomes, if possible, 
more and more repulsive in the Gawain tales, 
and endeavors to make herself so in the bal- 
lad. As in the tales, so in the ballad, the 
bridegroom will not turn about and make 
much of .her, C 29, B 56, G 30. The ugly wo- 
man turns out to be a king's daughter in 
Gower's tale, a most desirable wife in all the 
others ; and the shepherdess is a king's daugh- 
ter in B, S, F, K, and at least an excellent 
match in other copies. The knight is nephew 
to a king or emperor in three of the tales, and 
the queen's brother or the king's in nearly all 
the ballads.J Even the Billy Blin in F 60-63, 



Q- 31, S2, cf. D 15, 16, looks like a remnant j 
the fairy machinery of the Gawain tales. 

The tragic ballad of 'Ebbe Gait,' Danake" 
Viser, II, 47, No 63, has several features in 
common with ' The Knight and Shepherd's 
Daughter.' Ebbe Gait has been drinking 
heavily with the king's men. Riding home 
through a wood, he meets in an evil hour a 
farmer's pretty wife, and offers her presents to 
show him the way to the town. She under- 
takes to do so, though mucb afraid. They 
come to the farmer's house. Ebbe Gait begins 
to ban and beat, and in the end ravishes the 
woman, using extreme cruelty. She says. Now 
you have bad your will of me, with little good 
to either of us, for God's sake tell me your 
name. § He declares himself to be Ebbe Gait. 
The farmer comes home and is told all. He 
comforts his wife and goes to make bis plaint 
to the king. If any man in the court has done* 
this, says the king, it shall cost him bis Ufe. 
When iie learns that the man is hia nephew, he 
would rather than half Denmark not have pro- 
nounced BO harsh a doom. Ebbe Gait is sum- 
moned to answer for himself. He is not much 
better sober than drunk, though the ballad 
lays the fault on ale. He tells the farmer to 
produce his wife ; she will make no complaint. 
Tlie woman gives her evidence. She had 
treated Ebbe Gait with all hospitality as her 
husband's gutst. He had broken in the doors 
of the room where she was with her children, 
beaten five miiids and killed three swaiDS. 
Ebbe's father offers hia horse and a thouEand 
mark as ransom. The king says that he him- 
self, it it lay in him, would have redeemed the 
youth with three thousand; Ebbe Gait shall 
(lie. While they are taking him off, Ebbe is 
flippant: ho would not mind losing his life 
had the woman been prettier. 

There is a very favorite Scandinavian ballad, 
see ' Tairningspillet,' Grundtvig, IV, 402, No 



■ A]n>tij remarked b; Motherwell. Minitrelsy, p. 3 
t A queen is arbtlcr in Gower and Cbaucrc ; su here ii 
■loni B, F, O, J. 

t In K, a Tulftir cop;, the man ii absurdly made a t 
imilh's son, tboogh a CQuriier. Similar]} in an old 
cop; of which the lift lUnia u cited b; Buchan, II, 31 



Whe 






' ScDlll 



■ gnldsmith^ji 

a commonplace, xi obierved already, I, 44S. It 
ID ' Miilfred og Sadelmand,' it. B, Kriitentcfl, I, 
Ebhe Gait i« [rnnglated by Prior, II, ST. 
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238, in which a fair lady challertgps a young 
hoi'se-boy, or bo&tswsin, to play tables with 
her, and after having won from Iiim all he has, 
stakes herself against his shoes or the like. 
The youth now wins ; she makes him hand- 
some offers, rising constantly in value, to let 
her off, but he will not. God pity me ! she 
says ; but he reveals to her that her case is not 
a bad one, fur he is the best king's son in the 
wo rid. J 

An imitation of the English ballad by La- 
place, 'Lise et Mainfroi.' 1740, terminates 
more sentimentally. The shepherdess persists 
that she will have the band which the king 



has awarded her, until she stands before the al- 
tar. She then declares that her sense of honor 
has been satisfied, and resigns a very advanta- 
geous match (for she is not a princess in dis- 
guise), with " Puisses-tu du moins qnelquefois 
te souvenir de ta bei^Sre ! " Mainfroi exclaims 
in a transport, Stay, deign to be my wife ! the 
king and all the court unite in the entreaty, 
and Lise yields. She certainly is entitled to 
a statuette in porcelain. See Charles Malo, 
Les Chansons d'Autrefois. pp. 12-1-12S. 



The copy in Percy's Reliques is translated 
by Bodmer, I, 88. 



A 

a. Roxbnrghe Ballada, III, IflD, 161, b. Ths ta 
30,31. 

1 These was a shepherd's daughter 

Came tripiog on the way, 
And there she met a courteous knight, 

Which caused her to stay. 
Sing trang dil do lee 

2 ' Good morow to yon, beautions maid," 

These words pronounced he ; 
' I shall dye this day," he aaid, 
' If I have not my will of thee.' 

3 ' The Lord forbid," the maid reply'd, 

' That such a thing should be. 
That ever i^ch a conrleous vong knight 
Should dye for love of me.' 

4 He took her by the middle so small, 

And laid her down on the plain. 
And after he had had his will, 
He look her up again. 

6 * Now you have had your wil, good sir, 
And put my body thus to shame. 
Even aa you are a courteous knight, 
Tel me what it your name." 

t DRnBkc Vi»ei 
Dr Prior, who n« 
ballad, III, 144 



6 ' Some men do call me Jack, sweet heart, 

And some do eall me John, 
Bui when I come to the king's £fMP] conrti 
They call me Sweet William.' 

7 He set his foot in the stirrop. 

And away then did he ride ; 
She tuckt her kirtle about her middle. 
And run close hy his side. 

8 But when she came to the broad water, 

She set her brest and swom. 

And when she was got oat again. 

She took her heels and run. 

9 He never was the courteous knight 

To say, Fair maid, will you ride? 
Nor she never was so loving a maid 
To say, Sir Knight, abide. 

10 But when she came to the king's fair court, 

She knocked at the ring ; 

So ready was the king himself 

To let this fair maid In. 

11 'O Christ you save, my gracious leige. 

Tour body Christ save and see ! 
You have got a knight within your court 
This day hath robbed me. 

12 ' What hath he robbed thee of. fair maid ? 

Of purple or of pall ? 
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Or hath he took thy gay gold ring, 
From off thy finger small ? ' 

13 * He hath not robbed me, my liege, 

Of purple nor of pall ; 
But he hath got my maidenhead, 
Which grieves me worst of all.' 

14 ' Now if he be a batchelor. 

His body I 'le give to thee ; 
But if he be a married man, 
High hanged shall he be.' 

15 He called down his merry men all, 

By one, by two, and by three ; 
Sweet William was us*d to be the first. 
Bat now the last comes hee. 

16 He brought her down full forty pound, 

Ty*d up with[in] a glove : 
* Fair maid, I give the same to the, 
Ajid seek another love.' 

17 ' O I 'le have none of your gold,' she said, 

^ Nor I 'le have none of your fee ; 
But I must have your fair body 
The king hath given me.' 

18 Sweet William ran and fetcht her then 

Five hundred pound in gold, 
Sa3dng, Fair maid, take this unto thee ; 
Thy fault will never be told. 

19 ' 'T is not your gold that shall me tempt,' 

These words then answered she, 
' But I must have your own body ; 
So the king hath granted me.' 

20 ' Would I had drank the fair water 

When I did drink the wine, 



That ever any shepherd's daughter 
Should be a fair lady of mine ! 

21 ' Would I had drunk the puddle-water 

When I did drink the ale. 
That ever any shepherd's daughter 
Should have told me such a tale ! ^ 

22 * A shepheard's daughter as I was, 

You might have let me be ; 
I 'd never come to the king's fair court 
To have craved any love of thee.' 

23 He set her on a milk-white steed, 

Ajid himselfe upon a gray ; 
He hung a bugle about his neck, 
Ajid so they rode away. 

24 But when they came unto the place 

Where marriage rites were done, 
She provd her self a duke's daughter, 
And he but a squire's son. 

25 ' Now you have married me, sir knight, 

Your pleasures may be free ; 
If you make me lady of one good 
town, 
I 'le make you lord of three.' 

26 ' Accursed be the gold,' he said, 

^ If thou hadst not bin true, 
That should have parted thee from 
me, 
To have chang'd thee for a new.' 

27 Their hearts being then so linked fast, 

And jojming hand in hand, 
He had both purse and person too, 
Ajid all at his command. 



B 



Kinlocb MSS, V, 255, in the handwriting of Mr Kinloch. 

1 Thebe was a shepherd's dochter 

Kept sheep upon yon hill, 
And by cam a gay braw gentleman, 
And wad hae had his will. 

2 He took her by the milk-white hand, 

And laid her on the ground, 



And whan he got his will o her 
He lift her up again. 

3 * O syne ye 've got your will o me. 

Your will o nie ye 've taen, 

'T is all I ask o you, kind sir. 

Is to tell to me your name.' 

4 * Sometimes they call me Jack,' he said, 

* Sometimes they call me John, 
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Bnt wh&n I am in the king's court, 


15 * gif he be a married man, ^^^^^H 


My name U WiHu WiU.' 


High hangtt shall he be, ^^^^H 




But gif he be a bachelor, ^^^^H 


5 Then he loup on hia milk-white steed, 


His body I '11 grant thee.' ^^M 


And Btraught away he rade, 


^H 


And she did kilt her petticoaU, 


16 ' Sometimes they call him Jack,' she said, ^H 


And after him she gaed. 


' Sometimes they call him John, ^H 




But whan he 's in tiie king's court, ^^M 


6 Be never vas sae kind as say, 


His name is Sweet William.' ^^^^H 


lassie, will ye ride ? 


^^^^^H 


Nor ever had she the couri^e to say, 


17 ' There 's not a William in a' my court, ^^^^^H 


laddie, will ye bide ! 


Never a one but three, ^^^^^^H 




And one of them is the Queen's brother : ^^^^H 


7 Until they cam to a wan water, 


I wad laugh gif it war be.' ^^M 


Which was called Clyde, 


^H 


And then he turned about his horse. 


18 The king called on his merry men, ^H 


Said, Lassie, will ye ride ? 


By thirty and by three ; ^H 




Sweet Willie, wtia used to be foremost man, ^H 


8 ■ I leBrne.d it in ray father's hall. 


Was the hindmost a' but three. ^H 


I learned it for my weel, 


^H 


That whan I come to deep water, 


19 he cam cripple, and he cam blind, ^H 


I can swim as it wew an eeL 


Cam twa-fald oer a tree : ^^^^^H 




• be he cripple, or be he blind, ^^^^H 


9 ' I learned it in my mother's bower, 


This very same man is he.' ^^^^^H 


I learned it for my better, 


^^H 


That whaa 1 come to broad water. 


20 ' whether wiU ye marry the bonny may. 


I can swim like ony otter.' 


Or hang on the gallows-tree ? ' 




' I will rather marry the bonny may. 


10 He plunged his steed into the fotd. 


Afore that I do die.' 


And straught way thro he rade. 




And she set in her lilly feet, 


21 But he took out a purse of gold, 


And thro the water wade. 


Weel locked in a glove : 




' Uk ye that, my bonny may. 


11 And whan she cam to the king's court, 


And seek anither love.' 


She tirled on the pin, 




And wha sae ready 'b the king himsel 


22 ' I wiU hae none o your gold,' she nya, 


To let the fair maid in? 


' Nor as little ony of your fee, 




But I will hae your ain body. 


12 ' What is your will wi me, fair mud ? 


The king has granted me.' 


What is your will wi me ? ' 




' There is a man into your court 


23 he took out a purse of gold, 


This day has robbed me.' 


A purse of gold and store i 




' tak ye tliat, fair may,' he said. 


13 ' hM he taen your gold,' he said, 


• Frae me ye '11 neer get mair.' 


'Or has he taen your fee? 






24 ' baud your tongue, young man,' she says, 


The flower of your bodye ? ' 


' And I pray you let me be ; 




For I will hae your wn body. 


14 ' He has na taen my gold, kind eir, 


The king has granted me.' 


Not ta little lias he taen my fee, 




Bat he has taen my maidenhead, 




The flower of my bodye.' 


Himsel on the silver grey ; 
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He drew his bonnet oat oer bis een. 
He whipt. and rade away. 

26 O whan they cam to yon nettle bushy 

The nettles they war spread : 
' O an my mither war bnt here,' she says, 
* These nettles she wad sued.' 

27 ' O an I had drank the wan water 

Whan I did drink the wine, 
That eer a shepherd*s doehter 
Shoald hae been a love o mine ! ' 

28 * O may be I 'm a shepherd's doehter. 

And may be I am nane ; 
Bat yoa might hae ridden on yoor ways. 
And hae let me alane.' 

29 O whan they cam anto yon mill, 

She heard the mill dap : 



30 * Clap on, dap on, thoa bonny mill, 

Weel may thoa, I say. 
For mony a time thoa 's filled my poek 
Wi baith oat-meal and grey/ 

31 ' O an I had drank the wan water 

Whan I did drink the wine, 
That eer a shepherd's doehter 
Shoald hae been a love o mine I ' 

32 VO may be I 'm a shepherd's doehter^ 

And may be I am nane ; 
Bat yoa might hae ridden on your ways. 
And hae let me alane. 

33 < Bat yet I think a fitter match 

Coold scarcdy gang thegither 
Than the King of France's aold doehter 
And the Queen of Scotland's brith«r.' 



o 

Kinloch's MSS, VII, 69 ; apparently from' the recitation 
of Mrs Charles of Terry, Aberdeen, bom hi Meamthite. 

1 There was a shepherd's doehter 

Kept sheep on yonder hill ; 
Bye cam a Imicht frae the High Coll^fe, 
And he wad hae his will. 

2 Whan he had got his wills o her. 

His will as he has taen : 
* Wad ye be sae gade and kind 
As tell to me yoor name ? ' 

3 ' Some ca's me Jock, some ca's me John, 

Some disna ken my name, 
Bat whan I 'm into the king's court, 
Mitchcock is my name.' 

4 ' Mitchcock ! hey ! ' the lady did say. 

And spelt it oure again ; 
' If that 's your name in the Latin tongue, 
Earl Richard is your name I ' 

6 O jumpt he upon his horse. 
And said he wad go ride ; 
Kilted she her green daithing, 
And said she wad na bide. 



6 The knieht rade on, the lady ran, 

A live-lang simmer's day, 

TW they cam to a wan water 

Was calld the river Tay. 

7 ^ Jump on behind, ye weill-famd may, 

Or do ye chose to ride ? ' 
' No, thank ye, sir,' the lady said, 

* I rather chuse to wade ; ' 
And afore that he was mid-water. 

She was at the ither 



8 'Turn back, turn back, ye wdU-faurd may. 

My heart will brak in three : ' 

* And sae did mine in yon bonny luU-cide, 

Whan ye wad [na] lat ma be.' 

9 ^ Whare gat ye that gay daithing 

Thb day I see on thee?' 

* My mither was a gude milk-muse, 

And a gude nonrioe was she i 
She hursd the Earl of Stoek&vrd's daughter, 
And gat aw this to me.' 

10 Whan she cam to the king^s eooxt. 
She rappit wi a ring ; 
Sae ready as the king himiel 
Was to let the lady in ! 
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11 'There is a knieht into your court 

This day has robbed me : ' 
' O has he taen your gowd,' he says, 

* Or has he taen your fee ? ' 

12 ' He has na taen my gowd/ she says, 

* Nor yet has he my fee ; 

Bat he has taen my niaiden4iead, 
The flowr o my fair bodie.' 

13 Then oat bespak the qaeen hersel, 

Wha sat by the king's knee : 
There 's na a knieht in aw oar coart 

Wad hae dane that to thee, 
Unless it war my brither, Earl Bichard, 

And forbid it it war he ! 

14 Wad ye ken year lore, 

Amang a bander men ? 
' I wad,' said the bonnie ladie, 
' Amang fiye bander and ten.' 

15 The king made aw his merry men pass, 

By ane, by twa, and three ; 
Earl Bichard ns'd to be the first man. 
Bat he was hinmoet man that day. 

16 He cam haaping on ane foot, 

And winking with ae ee ; 
Bat < Ha ! ha ! ' said the bonnie ladie, 
' That same yoang man are ye.' 

17 He 's taen her ap to a hie towr-head 

And offerd her bander pands in a gloye : 
* Gin ye be a coarteoas maid. 
Ye '11 choice anither love.' 

18 * What care I for year bander pand ? 

Na mair than ye wad for mine ; 
What 's a bander pund to me. 
To a marriage wi a king ! ' 

19 Whan the marriage it was oare, 

And ilk ane took them horse, 
' It neyer set a beggar's brat 
At nae knicht's back to be.' 

20 The ladie met wi a beggar^wife. 

And gied her half o crown : 
' Tell aw year neeboars, whan ye gang hame. 
That Earl Bichard's year gade-eon.' 

21 * O hold yoar tongae, ye beggar's brat, 

My heart will brak in three ; ' 

VOL. IL 58 



' And sae did mine on yon bonny hill-side, 
Whan ye wad na let me be.' 

22 Whan she cam to yon nettle-dyke, 

..... 

* An my aald mither she was here, 

Sae Weill as she wad ye pa. 

23 * She wad boil ye weill, and batter ye weill, 

And sap till she war fa. 
And lay her head apon her disb-doap. 
And sleep like onie sow.' 

24 Whan she cam to Earl Bichard's house, 

The sheets war hoUand fine : 

* O hand awa thae linen sheets. 
And bring to me the linsey doats 

I hae been best ased in.' 

26 [' Awa, awa wi yoar siller spoons. 

Hand them awa frae me ; 
It woald set me better to feed my flocks 

Wi the brose-cap on my knee : 
Sae bring to me the gade ram's horn, 

The spoons I 've been ased wL'] 

26 * Hold yoar tongae, ye beggar's brat. 

My heart will brak in three ; ' 
'And sae did mine on yon bonnie hill- 
side. 
Whan ye wadna lat me be.' 

27 ' I wish I had drank the well-water 

Whan first I drank the wine ! 
Never a shepherd's dochter 
Wad hae been a love o mine. 

28 < O I wish I 'd drank the weU-water 

Whan first I drank the beer, 
That ever a shepherd's dochter 
Shoad hae been my only dear ! ' 



29 'Ye '11 tarn aboat, Earl Bichard, 

And mak some mair o me ; 
An ye mak me lady o ae pair plow, 
I can mak ye laird o three.' 

30 ' If ye be the Earl of Stockford's dochter. 

As I 've taen some thoachts ye be. 
Aft hae I waited at yoar father's yett. 
Bat yoar face 1 coad never see.' 
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Kinloch'fl MSS, YII, €8 ; apparently |rom the recitation 
of Jenny Wataon of Lanark, aged serenty-three. Only such 
portions of this yersion were preeenred ai differed considera- 
bly from C. 



1 And he was never sae discreet 

As bid her loap on and ride, 
And she was neer sae meanly bred 
As for to bid him bide. 

2 And whan she cam to jon water. 

It was ronning like a flade : 
* I Ve learned it in my mither's boner, 

I Ve learned it for my gude, 
That I can sonm this wan water 

Like a fish in a flnde. 

3 ' I Ve learned it in my father's boner, 

I Ve learned it for my better, 
And I will soam this wan water 
As tho I was ane otter.' 



8 ' O was ye gende gotten, maid ? 

Or was ye gentle bom ? 
Or hae ye onie gerss growing ? 
Or hae ye onie com ? 

9 * Or hae ye onie lands or rents. 

Lying at libertie ? 
Or hae ye onie edncation, 
To dance alang wi me ? ' 

10 ' I was na gentle gotten, madam, 

Nor was I gentle bom ; 
Neither hae I gerss growing. 
Nor hae I onie com. 

11 * I haye na onie lands or rents. 

Lying at libertie ; 
Nor hae I onie education, 
To dance alang wi thee.' 

12 He lap on ae milk-white steed. 

And she lap on anither. 
And then the twa rade out the way 
Like sister and like brither. 



4 * Gude day, gude day, my liege the king, 
Gude day, gude day, to thee ; ' 
* Gude day,' quo he, ^ my lady fair. 
What want ye wi me ? ' 



5 * Gin he be a single man. 
His bodie I 'U gie thee ; 
But gin he be a married man, 
I 'U hang him on a tree.' 



6 He 's powd out a hundred punds, 
Weel lockit in a glove ; 



7 ' 1 11 hae nane o your gowd,' she said, 
' Nor either o your fee ; 
But I will hae your ain bodie 
The king has granted me.' 



13 And whan she cam to Tyne's water. 

She wililie did say, 
Fareweil, ye mills o Tyne's water, 
With thee I bid gude-day. 

14 Fareweil, ye mills o Tyne's water. 

To you I bid gud-een, 
Whare monie a day I hae filld my pock, 
Baith at midnicht and at een. 



15 Whan they cam to her father's yett, 

She tirled on the pin ; 
And an auld belly-blind man was sitting 
there, 
As they war entering in. 

16 ' The meetest marriage,' the belly-blind did 

cry, 
' Atween the ane and the ither, 
Atween the Earl of Stockford's dochter 
And the Queen o England's brither.' 
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a. Baduui's Ballads of the North of Scotland, II, 81, 
from Mr Nicol of Strichen, as learned in his jonth from old 
people, b. MotherweU's MS., p. 459, derired, no donbt, 
from Bnchan. 

1 £abl Bichaad, once upon a daj, 

And all his valiant men so wight. 
He did him down to Bamisdale, 
Where all the bind is fair and light 

2 He was aware of a damosel — 

I wot fast on she did her hoond — 
With towers of gold upon her head. 
As fair a woman as conld he f oond. 

3 He said, Bosk on yon, fair ladye. 

The white flowers and the red ; 
For I would give my honnie ship 
To get jour maidenhead. 

4 ' I wish your bonnie ship rent and rive, 

And drown jon in the sea ; 
For all this would not mend the miss 
That je would do to me.' 

* The miss is not so great, ladye ; 

Soon mended it might be. 

5 ' I have four an twenty mills in Scotland, 

Stands on the water of Tay ; 
You 11 have them, and as much flour 
As they '11 grind in a day.' 

6 '*I wish your bonnie ship rent and rive, 

And drown you in the sea ; 
For all that would not mend the miss 
That ye would do to me.' 

* The miss is not so great, ladye ; 

Soon mended it will be. 

7 ' I have four an twenty milk-white cows. 

All calved in a day ; 
You 11 have them, and as much haind grass 
As they all on can gae.' 

8 * I wish your bonnie ship rent and rive, 

And drown you in the sea ; 
For all that would not mend the miss 
That ye would do to me.' 

* The miss is not so great, ladye ; 

Soon mended it might be. 

9 * I have four an twenty milk-white steeds. 

All foaled in one year ; 



You 11 have them, and as much red gold 
As all their backs can bear.' 

10 She turned her right and round about. 

And she swore by the mold ; 
^ I would not be your love,' said she, 
' For that church full of gold.' 

11 He turned him right and round about. 

And he swore by the mess ; 

Says, Ladye, ye my love shall be. 

And gold ye shall have less. 

12 She turned her right and round about. 

And she swore by the moon ; 

* I would not be your love,' says she, 

' For all the gold in Rome.' 

13 He turned him right and round about. 

And he swore by the moon ; 

Says, Ladye, ye my love shall be. 

And gold ye shall have none. 

14 He caught her by the milk-white hand. 

And by the grass-green sleeve. 
And there has taken his will of her. 
Wholly without her leave. 

15 The ladye frownd, and sadly blushd. 

And oh, but she thought shame ! 
Says, If you are a knight at all. 
You surely will tell me your name. 

16 * In some places they call me Jack, 

In other some they call me John ; 
But when into the queen's court, 
O then lithcock it is my name ! ' 

17 'lithcock! Lithcock ! ' the ladye said. 

And oft she spelt it ower again ; 

* Lithcock ! it 's Latin,' the ladye said, 

* Bichard 's the English of that name.' 

18 The knight he rode, the ladye ran, 

A live-long summer's day, 
mi ihey came to the wan water 
That all men do call Tay. 

19 He set his horse head to the water, 

Just thro it for to ride. 
And the ladye was as ready as him 
The waters for to wade. 
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20 For ha had never been as kind-hearted 

As to bid the hidje ride. 
And she had never been so low-hearted 
As for to bid him bide. 

21 Bat deep into the wan water 

There stands a great big stone ; 
He tamed his wight horse head about. 
Said, Ladje fair, will je loap on ? 

22 She 's taken the wand was in her hand 

• And strack it on the faem, 

And before he got the middle-stream 

The lad je was on dry land : 
' By help of God and oar Lady, 

My help lyes not in yoar hand ! 

23 * I learned it from my mother dear. 

Few are there that have learned better, 
When I come to deep water, 
I can swim thro like ony otter. 

24 * I learned it from my mother dear, 

I find I leamd it for my weel. 
When I come to a deep water, 
I can swim thro like ony eeL' 

25 * Tom back, tarn back, you ladye fair, 

Yoa know not what I see ; 
Tliere is a ladye in that caatle 
That will bam yoa and me.' 

* Betide me weel, betide me wae, 

That ladye I will see.' 

26 She took a ring from her finger. 

And gave it the porter for his fee ; 
Si^ps, T^Le yoa tluU, my good porter. 
And bid the qaeen speak to me. 

27 And when she came before the qoeoi, 

Tliere she feU low down on her knee ; 
Says, Tliere is a knight into yoor eoart 
day has robbed me. 



28 * O has he robbed yoa of yoor gold. 

Or has he robbed yoa of yoor fee?* 
^ He has not robbed me of my gold. 

He has not rc4>bed me of my fee ; 
He has robbed me of my maidenhe»d» 

The faireet fiow«T of i^y bodie»* 

29 * Tliere is no knij!*ht in all n^y eooit^ 

Thai thus has rcvbbed Uie<s 



Bat yoa 11 have the trath of his right hand, 
Or else for yoar sake he H die : 

30 < Tho it were Earl Biehard, my own brother. 

And, Oh, forbid that it be ! ' 
Then sighing said the ladye fair, 
I wot the same man is he. 

31 The qaeen called on her merry men. 

Even fifty men and three; 
Earl Richard ased to be the first man. 
Bat now the hindmost man was he. 

m 

32 He 's taken oat one handred poands. 

And told it in his glove ; 
Says, Take yoa that, my ladye &ir, 
And seek another love. 

33 'Oh, no! oh, no ! ' the hidye cried, 

* That 's what shall never be ; 
1 11 have the trath of yoar right hand. 
The qaeen it gave to me.' 

34 [' I wish I 'd dronken yoar water, sister, 

When I did drink Uun of yoar ale. 
That for a carl's fair daughter 

It does me gar dree all this bale !] 

35 < I wish I had drank of yoar water, dster, 

When I did drink yoor wine. 
That for a carle's fair dadgfater 
It does gar me dree all this pine! ' 

36 « May be I am a carle's daughter, 

And may be never nane ; 
When ye met me in the greenwood. 
Why did yoa not let me alane?' 



37 < Win yoa wear the short dothes. 
Or win yoa wear tiie side? 
Or win yoa walk to yoar wedding. 
Or win yoa tin it 



9» 



38 ' I win not wcAr the short fdodiee. 
Bat I win wear tiie side ; 
I win not walk to my weddbi|^ 
Bat I to it win 



39 When be was eeiopoB tlie bone. 
The lady himbdiin, 
Tlieiicaald and eerie were die woidt 
The twa had them between. 
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40 She said. Good e'eo, je nettles tall. 

Just there where je grow at the dyke ; 

If the aold carline mj mother were here, 

Sae weel 's she would your pates pjhe ! 

41 How she woold stap yoa in her poke — 

I wot at that she wadna fail — 
And hoil ye in her aold brass pan, 
And of ye make right good kail ! 

42 And she woold meal yon with millering, 

That she gathers at the mill, 
And make yoa thick as ony daigh : 
And when the pan was hrimfnl, 

43 Woold mess yon np in scattle-dishes, 

Syne bid ns sap till we were f oa, 
Lay down her head apon a poke, 
Then sleep and snore like ony sow. 

44 * Away, away, yoa bad woman ! 

For all yoar vile words grieveth me ; 
When yoa hide so little for yourself, 
I 'm sare ye 11 hide iar less for me. 

45 * I wish I had dronk yoar water, sister, 

When that I did drink of yoar wine. 
Since for a carle's fair daughter. 
It aye gars me dree all this pine.' 

46 * May be I am a carle's daughter. 

And may be never nane ; 
When ye met me in the good greenwood. 
Why did yoa not let me alane? 

47 * Gade een, gade een, ye heather-berries. 

As ye 're growing on yon hill ; 
If the aald carline and her bags were here, 
I wot she would get meat her filL 

48 * Late, late at night, I knit our pokes, 

With even four an twenty knots ; 
And in the mom at breakfast time 
1 11 carry the keys of an earl's locks. 

49 ^ Late, late at night, I knit our pokes. 

With even four an twenty strings ; 
And if you look to my white fingers. 
They have as many gay gold rings.' 

60 * Away, away, ye ill woman ! 

So sore your vile words g^eveth me ; 
When you hide so little for yourself, 
I 'm sure ye '11 hide far less for me. 



51 ' But if you are a carle's daughter. 

As I take you to be. 
How did you get the gay cloathing 
In greenwood ye had on thee ? ' 

52 * My mother, she 's a poor woman. 

She nursed earl's children three. 
And I got them from a foster-sister. 
For to beguile such sparks as thee.' 

53 * But if yon be a carle's daughter. 

As I believe you be. 
How did you learn the good Latin 
In greenwood ye spoke to me ? ' 

54 ^ My mother, she 's a mean woman, 

She nursd earl's children three ; 
I learnt it from their chaplain. 
To beguile such sparks as ye.' 

55 When mass was sung, and bells were rung. 

And all men bound for bed. 
Then Earl Bichard and tlus ladye 
In ae bed they were laid. 

56 He turned his &ce unto the stock. 

And she her's to the stane, 
And cauld and dreary was the love 
That was these twa between. 

57 Great mirth was in the kitchen. 

Likewise intill the ha. 
But in his bed lay Earl Bichard, 
Wiping the tears awa. 

58 He wept till he fell fast asleep. 

Then slept till light was come ; 
Then he did hear the gentlemen 
That talked in the room : 

59 Said, Saw ye ever a fitter match. 

Betwixt the ane and ither. 
The king of Scotland's fair dochter 
And the queen of Elngland's brither ? 

60 * And is she the king o Scotland's fair doch- 

ter? 

This day, O weel is me I 
For seven times has my steed been saddled, 

To come to court with thee ; 
And with this witty lady fair, 

How happy must I be ! ' 
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11 She has kilted her green clajthing 




A little abeen her knee i 


a. Buchan'8 BsUads of ihe Nonh of Scoil»nd, U, 91 ; from 


The gentleman rode, the lassie swam. 

Thro the water o Dee ; 
Before he was at the middle o the water. 


the recitation of so old person, b. Chri«lie'« Tradilion»l 
Ballad Airs, I. 184. 


1 Eabl Lithoow he 's a, huDting gane, 


At the other side was she. 


Upon a Bummer's day, 




And he's fa' en in with a weel-far'd maid. 


12 She sat there and drest herseU, 


Was gathering at the slaea. 


And sat upon a stone ; 




There she sat to rest hersell. 


2 He 'a taen her hy the milk-whit« hand. 


And see how he 'd come on. 


And by t]ie grass-green sleeve ; 




He led her to the foot of a tree, 


13 ' How mony miles hae ye to ride ? 


At her he spierd nae leave. 


How mony hae I to gang ? " 




' I 've thirty miles to ride,' he sayi. 


3 The lassie hemg well learned, 


' And ye *ve as mony to gang.' 


She turned her right around ; 




Says, Will ye he as good, kind sir, 


14 ' If ye 've thirty miles to ride," she says. 


As tell to me your name ? 


'And I 've aa mony to gae, 




Te'll get leave to gang yonrsell i 


4 ' Whiles they call me Jack,' he says. 


It will never be gane hy me.' 


' And whiles they call me John ; 




But when I 'ra in tlie queen's high court, 


15 She's gane to the queen's high court. 


Earl Litcheock is my name." 


And knocked at the pin ; 




Who was sae ready as the proud porter, 


6 The lassie being well learned. 


To let this kdy in I 


She spelld it ower agwn ; 




Says, Litcheock is a I>atin word, 


16 She 's put her hand in her pocket, 


But Lltligow is your name. 


And gien him guineas three : 




' Te wiU gang to the queen heraedl, 


6 The lassie being well learned, 


And tell her this frae me. 


She spelld it ower again ; 




Says, Lithgow is a gentle word, 


17 ' There is a lady at your yetts 


But Richard is your name. 


Can neither card nor spin ; 




But she can sit in a lady's bower, 


7 She has killed her green clwtliing 


And lay gold on a seam.' 


A httle abeen her knee ; 




The gentleman rode, and the hissie ran, 


18 He 's gane ben thro ae lang room, 


Till at the water o Dee. 


And he 's gane ben thro twa, 




Till he came to a htng. lang trance. 


8 When they were at the water o Dee, 


And then came to the ha. 


And at the narrow side. 




He turned about liis high boree head, 


19 When he came before the queen. 


Says, Lassie, will ye ride ? 


Sat low down on hia knee : 




' Win up, win up, my proud porter, 


9 ' I learned it in my mother's bower. 


What makes this courtesie ? ' 


I wish I had learned it better. 




When I came to this wan water. 


20 ' There is a lady at your yetts ^^ 


To Bwira like ony otter. 


Can neither card nor spin ^^^^^^H 




But she can sit in a lady's bower, ^^^^^^| 


10 ' I learned it in my mother's bower, 


And lay gold on a seam.' ^^^^^H 


I wUh I had learned it weel. 


^^^^^M 


That when I came to a wan water, 


21 ' If there is a lady at my yetts ^^^^H 


To swim like ony eel.' 

1 


That cannot card nor spin, ^^^^^^H 
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Ye 11 open mj jetts baith wide and braid. 
And let this lady in.' 

22 Now she has gane ben thro ae room. 

And she's gane ben thro twa, 
And she gaed ben a lang, lang trance, 
TUl she came to the ha. 

23 When she came before the queen, 

Sat low down on her knee : 
^.Win up, win up, mj fair woman. 
What makes such coortesie ? ' 

24 * My errand it 's to thee, O queen. 

My errand it 's to thee ; 
There is a man within your courts 
This day has robbed me.' 

25 * O has he taen your purse, your purse. 

Or taen your penny-fee ? 
Or has he taen your maidenhead. 
The flower of your bodie ? ' . 

26 'He hasna taen my purse, my purse, 

Nor yet my penny-fee, 
But he has taen my maidenhead. 
The flower of my bodi ' 

27 ' It is if he be a batchelor. 

Your husband he shall be ; 
But if he be a married man. 
High hanged he shall be. 

28 * Except it be my brother, Litchcock, 

I hinna will it be he ; ' 
Sighd and said that gay lady. 
That yery man is he. 

29 She 's calld on her meny men a'. 

By ane, by twa, by three ; 
Earl Litchcock used to be the first. 
But the hindmost man was he. 

30 He came cripple on the back, 

Stane blind upon an ee ; 
And sighd and said Earl Richard, 
I doubt this calls for me. 

31 He 's laid down a brand, a brand. 

And next laid down a ring ; 
It *8 thrice she minted to the brand. 

But she's taen up the ring : 
Tliere 's not a knight in a' the court, 

Bat caUd her a wise woman. 



32 He 's taen out a purse of gold. 

And tauld it on a stane ; 
Says, Take ye that, my fair woman. 
And ye 11 frae me be gane. 

33 ' I will hae nane o your pur8e[s] o gold. 

That ye tell on a stane ; 
But I will hae yoursell,' she says, 
< Another 1 11 hae nane.' 

34 He has taen out another purse. 

And tauld it in a glove ; 
Says, Take ye that, my fair woman. 
And choice another love. 

35 ' I '11 hae nane o your purses o gold. 

That ye tell in a glove ; 
But I will hae yoursell,' she says, 
* 111 hae nae ither love.' 

36 But he 's taen out another purse. 

And tauld it on his knee ; 
Said, Take ye that, ye fair woman. 
Ye 11 get nae mair frae me. 

37 ' 1 11 hae nane o your purses o gold. 

That ye tell on your knee ; 
But I will hae yoursell,' she says, 
' The queen has granted it me.' 

38 ' O will ye hae the short claithing, 

Or will ye hae the side ? 
Or will ye gang to your wedding. 
Or will ye to it ride ? ' 

39 ' I winna hae the short claithing. 

But I will hae the side ; 
I winna gang to my wedding. 
But to it I wiU ride.' 

40 The first town that they came till 

They made the mass be sung. 
And the next town that they came till 
They made the bells be rung. 

41 And the next town that they came till 

He bought her gay claithing. 
And the next town that they came till 
They held a fair wedding. 

42 When they came to Mary-kirk, 

The nettles grew on the dyke : 
'If my auld mither, the carlin, were here, 
Sae well 's she would you pyke. 
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43 ^ Sae well 'b she would 70a pjke/ she says, 

' She woud 70a pjke and poo. 
And wi the dost Ijes in the mill 
Sae wond she mingle 70CU 

44 * She 'd take a speen intill her hand, 

And sup ere she he foa, 
Sjme lay her head upon a sod. 
And snore like onj sow.' 

46 When she came to yon mill-dams, 
Says, Weel may ye dap ; 
I wyte my minnie neer gaed hy you 
Wanting mony a lick. 

46 He 's drawn his hat oat ower his face, 

Muckle shame thought he ; 
She 's driven her cap out ower her locks, 
And a light laugh gae she. 

47 When they were wedded, and well bedded, 

And hame at dinner set, 
Then out it spake our bride hersell, 
Ajid she spake never blate. 

48 Put far awa your china plates. 

Put them far awa frae me, 
And bring to me my humble gockies. 
That I was best used wi. 

49 Put far awa your siller speens. 

Had them far awa frae me, 
And bring to me my horn cutties. 
That I was best used wi. 

50 When they were dined and well served, 

And to their dancing set. 
Out it spake our bride again. 
For she spake never blate. 

51 If the auld carUn, my mither, were here, 

As I trust she will be, 
She *11 fear the dancing frae us a'. 
And gar her meal-bags flee. 

52 When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 

Ajid a' men bound for rest. 
Earl Bichard and the beggar's daughter 
In ae chamber were placed. 

53 ' Had iar awa your fine claithing. 

Had them far awa frae me. 
And bring to me my fleachy clouts. 
That I was best used wL 



54 ' Had far awa your hoUand sheets, 

Had them far awa frae me. 
And bring to me my canvas clouts, 
That I was best used wL 

55 * Lay a pock o meal beneath my head, 

Another aneath my feet, 
A pock o seeds beneath my knees, 
And soundly will I sleep.' 

56 ' Had far awa, ye carlin's get, 

Had far awa frae me ; 
It disna set a carlin's get 
My bed-fellow to be.' 

57 ' It 's may be I 'm a carlin's get, 

And may be I am nane ; 
But when ye got me in good greenwood, 
How letna you me alane ? ' 

58 ' It is if you be a carlin's get. 

As I trust well ye be. 
Where got ye all the gay claithing 

You brought to greenwood with thee ? ' 

59 ' My mother was an auld nourice. 

She nursed bairns three ; 
And whiles she got, and whiles she 
staw, 

And she kept them a' for me ; 
And I put them on in good greenwood, 

To beguile f ause squires like thee.' 

60 It 's out then spake the Billy-Blin, 

Says, I speak nane out of time ; 
If ye make her lady o nine cities, 
She 'U make you lord o ten. 

61 Out it spake the Billy-Blin, 

Says, The one may serve the other ; 
The King of Grosford's ae daughter. 
And the Queen of ScoUand's brother. 

62 < Wae but worth you, Billy-Blin, 

An ill death may ye die ! 
My bed-fellow he 'd been for seven years 
Or he 'd kend sae muckle frae me.' 

63 * Fair fa ye, ye BiUy-Blin, 

Ajid weU may ye aye be ! 
In my stable is the ninth horse I 've killd, 

Seeking this fair ladie : 
Now we 're married, and now we 're bedded. 

And in each other's arms shall lie.' 
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Ga>b MS., No 1. From redtatioii; trmoed to Mn E. 
lindnj, aboat 1800. 

1 Jo Jaust has to the greenwood gane, 
"Wi a' her maidens free, 



2 ' Some ca me Jack, some ea me John, 

Some ca me Jing-ga-lee, 
Bat when I am in the queen's coort 
Earl Hitchcock they ca me.' 

3 ' Hitchcock, Hitchcock,' Jo Janet she 

An spelled it ower agane, 
' Hitchcock it 's a Latin word ; 
Earl Richard is jour name.' 



4 Bot when he saw she was book-leamed, 

Fast to his horse hied he ; 
Bot she kilted up her gay claithing. 
An fast, fast followed she. 

5 Aje he rade, an aye she ran, 

The Uve-lang simmer's day, 
Till they came to the wan water. 
An a' men call it Tay. 

6 She has tane the narrow f aird. 

An he has tane the wide, 
An ere he was in the middle-water, 
Jo Janet was at the ither side* 



7 . 



As swift as eel or otter. 

8 An when she cam to the queen's coort 
She tirled at the pin, 
An wha sae ready as the qaeen hersel 
To let Jo Janet in ! 



9 . 



* There is a knicht into your court 
This day has robbed me.' 

10 * Has he robbed you o your gold, fair may. 
Or robbed you o your fee ? 

VOL. 11. . . M 



Or robbed you o your maidenhead. 
The flower o your bodie ? ' 

11 * He has nae robbed me o my gold,' she 

* Nor o my weel won fee. 
But he has robbed me o my maidenhead. 
The flower o my bodie.' 

12 ' It 's if he be a married knight. 

It 's hanged he shall be ; 

But if he be a single knight. 

It 's married ye sail be. 

13 ' There 's but three knichts into my court 

This day hae been frae me. 
An ane is Earl Richard, my brither, 

An I hope it is na he : ' 
Then sichin said Jo Janet, 

The yery same man is he. 

14 The queen has called on her merry men 

By thirty and by three ; 
He wont to be the foremost man, 
But hinmost in cam he. 

15 * Is this your tricks abroad, Richard, 

Is this your tricks abroad, 

Wheneer ye meet a bonny may 

To lay her on the road ? ' 



16 But he took out a purse o gold, 

• • . a • 

Says, Tak you that, my bonny may. 
An seek nae mair o me. 

17 ^I winna hae your gold,' she said, 

* 1 winna hae your fee ; 
I '11 hae the troth o your right hand 
The queen has promised me.' 



18 As they rade bye yon bonny mill-town 

Sae fair 's the nettles grew ; 
Quoth she. If my auld mither were here, 
Sae finely 's she wad you pu. 

19 She wad you nip, she wad you dip, 

Sae finely 's she wad you pu. 
An pit you on in a wee, wee pat, 
An sup till she were fu. 
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Syne rowe her heid in her gown-tail. 
An sleep like onj soo. 

20 He drew his hat down ower his brooe. 

An a doon look gae he. 
Bat she threw her locks oat ower her cocks, 
An nae ways dung was she. 

21 ' It 's if ye be a beggar's brat, 

As I dout na bat ye be, 
It 's where gat ye the gay daithing 
That hings down to year knee ? ' 

22 'My mither was norse to Earl Marshall's 

dother. 

An a fine lady is she, 
An aye when she gets new claithing 

She casts the auld to me : ' 
An sichin said Earl Richard, 

My ain true-love is she ! 

23 Bat if you be a beggar's brat, 

As I doutna but ye be. 
Where got ye the Latin words 
Te said in greenwood to me ? 

24 ' My mither was a bad woman. 

She served sic men as thee. 
An a' the gear at ever she got 

She waired it a' on me. 
An learned me weel the Latin tongue. 

To beguile sic sparks as thee.' 

25 ' Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 

An ill death mat ye dee! 



An bring to me a guid ramshom, 
The thing I 'm best used wL' 

27 An when they were at supper set, 

An the ide-caup gaen about, 
She took it in her arms twa, 
An sae dean 's she lickit it oot 

28 He drew his hat doun ower his brooe. 

An a doun look gae he. 
But she threw her locks out ower her coeks, 
An nae ways dung was she. 

29 When mass was sung, and bells were rung, 

An a' men boun to bed. 
Earl Richard an Jo Janet 
In ae bed they were laid. 

30 He turned his face unto the stock. 

An sair, sair did he weep ; 
She turned her face unto the wa. 
An sound she fell asleep. 

ox • • . • • . 



The Billie Blin stood up at their bed-feet. 

32 Said, Saw ye ever a fitter match 

Atween the tane and the tither, 
The Earl Mar8hall['8] ae dother 
An the Queen o Scotland's brither ? 

33 * Wae be to you for an ill woman, 

An ill death mat ye dee ! 
For mony 's the mare and mare's foal 
I 've bursten seekin thee.' 



26 When they were a' at supper set. 
An siller spoons gaen roun, 
It 's, ' Haud awa yer siller spoons, 
Haud them far awa frae me. 



34 . . . a cup o wine. 

Quoth, Here 's to thee and me ! 
If ye mak me lady o ae puir pleugfa, 
I 'U mak ye lord o three. 



Kinlodi's MSS, V, 20, in the handwriting of Mr James 
Seattle, 1820, and from the recitation of one of the Miss 
Beatties, his aunti^ native in The Meams : also Kinloch MS., 
VII, 61, and Kinloch's Scottish Ballads, p. 25. 

1 Thsrb was a shepherd's daughter. 
Kept sheep on yonder hill ; 



There came a knight o courage bright, 
And he wad have his wilL Diddle, &c. 

2 He 's taen her by the milk-white hand, 
Gien her a gown o green ; 
' O take you that, fair may,' he says, 
' There's nae mair o me to be teen.' 
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3 * Since ye have taen your wills o me. 

Your wOIb o me yoa Ve taen, 
Sinee ye have taen your wills o me, 
Pray tell to me your name.' 

4 ' O some they call me Jack, lady, 

And others call me John ; 
But when I 'm in the king's court, 
Sweet William is my name.' 

5 She *B kilted up her green clothing 

A little below her knee. 
And she is to the king^s court. 
As fast as she could gae. 

6 And when she came unto the king. 

She knelt low on her knee : 
' There is a man into your court 
This day has robbed me.' 

7 ' Has he robbd you of your gold,' he says, 

^Or of your white monie ? 
Or robbd you of the flowery branch. 
The flower of your bodie ? ' 

8 'He has not robbd me of my gold,' she 

says, 
' Nor of my white monie, 
But he 's robbd me of the flowery branch. 
The flower of my bodie.' 

9 ' O if he be a bond-man, 

High hanged shall he be ; 
But if he be a free man, 
He'se well provide for thee.' 

10 The king 's called on his nobles all, 

By thirty and by three ; 
Sweet William should have been the foremost 

But the hindmost man was he. 

11 * Do you not mind yon shepherd's daughter, 

You met on yonder hill ? 



When a' her flocks were feeding round. 
Of her you took your wilL' 

12 And he 's taen out a purse o gold. 

And tied up in a glove ; 

* Take you that, fair may,' he says, 

< And choice for you a love.' 

13 O he 's taen out three hundred pounds. 

Tied up in a purse ; 

* See, take you that, fair may,' he says, 

' And that will pay the nurse.' 

14 ' 1 11 neither have your gold,' she says, 

* Nor yet your white monie, 
But I will have the king's grant, 
That he has granted me.' 

15 Then he 's taen her on a milk-white steed, 

Himsell upon another. 
And to his castle they have rode. 
Like sister and like brother. 

16 O ilka netde that they came to, 

' O well mote you grow ! 
For mony a day 's my minny and me 
Pilkit at your pow.' 

17 O ilka mill that they came to, 

' O well mote you dack ! 
For monie a day 's my minnie and me 
Buckled up our lap.' 



18 ' You 're the king of England's ae brother, 

I trust well that you be ; 
I'm the Earl of Stampford's ae daughter, 
And he has nae mair but me.' 

19 O saw you eer such a near marriage, 

Between the one and the other, 
The Earl of Stampford's ae daughter, 
And the Elng of England's brother ! 
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Commnnicated hj Dr Thomas DaTidson, from hia own 
recollection; Aberdeenshire. 

1 These was a shepherd's daaghter, 
Kept flocks on yonder hill, 
And hy there cam a courteous knight, 
Wnd fain and hae his will. 



6 ' O gin he be a single man, 

Weel married sail ye be, 

Bat an he be a married man. 

He 's hang apon a tree.' 

7 Then he called up his merry men a', 

' By one, by two, and by three. 
And William should a been the first. 
But the hindmost man was he. 



2 * Some do ca me Jock,' he said, 
' And some do ca me John, 
But when I do ride i the king's high court, 
Gulelmus is my name.' 



8 And he cam hirplin on a stick. 
And blin upon an ee. 
But sighand said that gay ladie, 
That same man robbed me. 



3 And when she came to the kinges court 

She tirled at the pin, 
And wha was there but the king himsel. 
To lat this fair maid in ! 

4 'Now Christ you save, my lord,* she said, 

* Now Christ you save and see ; 
There is a knicht into your court 
This day has robbed me. 

5 ' He 's na robbed me o my silken purse, 

Nor o my white money. 
But he 's robbed me o my maidenheid, 
The flower o my bodie.' 



9 ' Gin I had drunk the wan water, 
When I did drink the wine, 
A cairdman's daughter 

Should never be a true-love o mine.' 

10 ' Maybe I 'm a cairdman's daughter, 

And maybe I am nane ; 
But when ye did come to good green wood. 
Ye sud hae latten me alane.' 

11 She set upon a milk-white steed. 

An himsel on a dapple grey. 
An she had as much Ian in fair Scotlan 
'S ye cud ride in a lang simmer's day. 



Dr Joseph Rohcrt8on*s Jonmal of Excnrsions, No 7. 
Taken down from a man in the parish of Leochel, Aherdeen- 
shire, Febmary 12, 1829. 



1 ' Some ca'ss me James, some ca'as me John, 

I carena what they ca me. 
But when I [am] at hame in my ain coun- 
try. 
It *s Lispcock that they ca me.' 

2 The lassie being well beuk-leamed, 

She spelled it ower again ; 
Says, Lispcock in a Latin beuk 
Spells £rl Richard in plain. 



3 . 



The lassie kilted up her green daithing, 
And fast, fast followed on. 

4 Till they cam till a wide water, 
. . • . • 

He 's turned his hie horse head about, 
Says, Lassie will ye ride ? 

6 ' I learned it in my mother's bower, 
I wish I 'd learned it better, 
Whanever I cam to any wide water, 
To soum like ony otter.' 

6 The laird he chused the ford to ride. 
The ladie the pot to swim. 
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And or the laird was half water. 
The ladie was on dry Ian. 

7 O he rade on to jon hie castell. 

He rade it richt and roan aboat ; 
The laird gaed in at ae back-door, 
Bat the ladie beet to knock. 

8 O oat it cam the proad porter, 

Wi his hat into his han, 



9 She *8 pitten her hand in her pocket, 
Palld oat gaineas three, 
And that she 's given to the proad porter, 
To cause her to get entrance there. 

10 The proad porter ran ap the stair, 
O fifteen steps he made bat three: 
' The prettiest lady stands at yer yetts 
That ever my een did see.' 

XX ..... 
• • . . • 

* Groe doan, goe doan, yoa proad porter, 
Caose her to cam ap to me.' 

12 When she gaed in before the qaeen. 
She fell low down on her knee : 



^ There is a man into yoar coarta 
This day has robbed me.' 

13 ' Has he robbed yoa o yoar fine clothing, 

Or o yoar white monie ? 
Or taen frae yoa yoar maidenhead. 
The flower o yoar bodie ? ' 

14 ' He hasna robbed me o my fine clothing. 

Nor o my white monie, 
Bat he 's taen frae me my maidenhead, 
The flower o my bodie.' 

15 * O gin he be a married man, 

High hanged sail he be ; 
' And gin he be a batchelere, 
Well wedded shall ye be.' 

16 O she has called in her meny yoang men. 

By thirties and by threes ; 
Earl Richard shoald hae been the foremost 
man. 
But the hindmost man was he. 

17 He cam limpin on a staff. 

And blinkin on an ee. 
And sichand says that gay ladie. 
That samen man is he. 



MotherweU'i MS., p. 226. From the recitation of Widow 
McConnick, Westbne, Paisley, 1825 ; learned of an old 
woman in Dumbarton, thirtj or forty years before. 

1 There was a shepherd's daaghter, 

Kept sheep on yonder hill ; 
O by comes a coartier. 
And fain wad hae his wilL 
We 11 go no more a roving, 

A roving in the night, 
We 'U go no more a roving, 

Let the moon shine neer so bright. 
O we 'U go [no] more a roving. 

2 He took her by the middle so small. 

And by the grass-green sleeve ; 
He bended her body anto the groand, 
And of her parents he askd no leave. 



3 ' Now since yoa 've got yoar will o me. 

And broaght my har bodie to shame. 
All the reqaest I ask of yoa is, 
Pray tell me what 's yoar name.' 

4 ' O some do call me Jack,' he says, 

' And some do call me John, 
Bat when I am in the king's ooart, 
My name is Sweet William.' 

6 She took her petticoats by the band. 
Her mantle oer her arm. 
And she 's awa to the king's coart. 
As fast as she coald ran. 

6 When she came to the king's coart, 
She tinkled at the ring ; 
Who was so ready as the king himsel 
To let tins fair maid in ! 
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7 And when she came before the king, 
She kneeled low hy his knee ; 
^Whftt's this? what's this, fair maid/ he 
says, 
< What 's this jou ask of me ? ' 



8 . 



* There is a knight into joor court 
This daj has robbed me.' 

9 ' If he robbed yoa of your gold,' he said, 

* It 's hanged he mast be ; 

If he 's robbed yoa of yoor maidenhead. 
His body I grant to thee.' 

10 * He 's not robbed me of my gold,' she said, 

* Nor of my white money, 

Bat he *s robbed me of my maidenhead, 
The flower of my bodie.' 

11 He 's called down his meny men all, 

By one, by two, by three ; 
John ased to be the foremost man. 
But the hindmost man was he. 

12 He took a long parse of gold 

And wrapped it in a gloTO : 
^ Here ^s to thee, my dearest dear. 
Go seek some other loxe.^ 



13 ' I 'U haye none of year gold,' she says, 

^ Nor any of yoar white money. 
Bat 1 11 jost haye yoar own bodie 
The king has granted to me.' 

14 ' I wish I was drinking the well-water 

When I drank of the ale. 
Before a shepherd's daaghter 
Woald tell me sach a tale.' 

15 He got her on a milk-white steed, 

Himself apon a grey. 
Then on a day 
This coaple rode away. 

16 It 's when they were coming by the nettle- 

baslu 
She said. So well may yoa grow ! 
For many a day my mammy and me 
Hae pickled at yoar pow. 

17 When they cam by the miU-door, she said, 

So well may yoa clatter ! 
For many a day my mammy and me 
Pickled at yoar happer. 



18 When they came to the king^s 
They rednmed ap their kin ; 
She was a king's one doditer. 
And he hot a Macknmitii's son. 



Motlwni«ir« Nole<Book. p. I, 



leditd by Wm Biowm, of 



3 "^ I learned it in my father's bower. 
And I learned it lorn^ weel, 
Tliat ercfy water I eoudna wade, 
Iswamitlike 



1 ^ I ULAmxsD it inn^ iMher'^s bower« 
Awl I leaned it fw the betteiv 
TWl eT«rp waller I ecNsdiia wade,. 
I «waM it Uktt an «lteiN. 
With n^ kkw $ilT«r «i^. 



3 ABdhecMi 
Aad Vaniag 
« Be he cx^ple. or be ke bfind. 



TW WMiiiMl $lif» y iilKi\ l inw ^ AitttJlMk 
Ka%^ aiiil a «a|f«MiNl SlMfkiMrilV Daa i ^ 



1<UMM5: Cfci^yril 



1655 
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18*. fkolts. 24*. rights. 27'. Perkapt to linked. 

Some trivial errors of the press have been cor- 
reded. 
b. The Beaatifal Shepherdess of Arcadia : A 
new Pastoral Song of a coiu1«oas j-oong 
Knight and a supposed Shepherd's Daughter 
of Arcadia, in Peloponnesus. To the Tune 
of The Shepherd's Daughter, &c. London : 
Printed for A. M., W. 0., and T. Thack- 
eray, at the sign of the Angel in Duck 
[Lane]. Dated IGSO'i in tht- Catalogue. 

3*. yong wantiny. 4'. about the middle. 

4'. down wanting. 4*. bad got. 

5'. kind sir. 5*. thus waTUing. 

6'. men wanting, 6". fair court. 

7'. into the, 7'- he did. 7*. her girdle- 
s', was never. 10', But wanting. 

11', save yon. 11". got -wanting. 

12'. of, sweet-heart. 

12*. finger. 13'. or of. 

13*. most of. 15'. was wanting. 16*. within. 

18'. to thee. 18'. fault, 19. not thy, 

22. wanting, in my transcript, 

25'. will be. 25*. make thee. 
27'. being linked so. 



24'. rites 
2&*. should 
27'. joyned, 

B. 23» tak he. 

C. C and D w 



derived from, the recitation of 
Jenny Walton of Lanark and Mrs Charles 
of Torry, but which from which we are not 
distinctly told. An ijiddental expression of 
Kinloeh's, MSS, VII, 59, may warrant the 
assigning ofCto Mrs Charles. C i* written 
on the right hand of the MS. and D ore the 
Uft, esXept that the last two stanzas of D 
are written on the right, and a few readings 
of D are loriUm above those of C. {Th« 
ink of D is blacker.) 

6. omitted by Kiidoch in printing. 

7'. wade altered to wyde, according to the pro- 
nunciation. 

8*, 21'. as. is wanting. 

14*. Kinloch prints your fause love : in MS. 
[fause]. 

25. inserted at p. 23 of Kinloeh's interleaved 
copy of his Ancient Scottish Ballads, 

1'. f ra*; the king's court. 

3*. Earl Richard is my name, 11'. anie. 

14*. Altered to At midday and. 

16*. cried the. 

17'. He powd out a hundred ponds. 

17*. Weel lockit in a glove. 

27*. Hoch ! had I drauk the wan water. 



27*. That ... a mill-capon. 
B. a. 6*. for me : see 4*, 8*. 16*. Oh. 
34. wanting, supplied from the MS. 
44'' *, 50*' '. unless hide is for heed, read heed, 
as in b. 
b. 1'. on a. 13*. ye shall be. 18*. does. 
22'. wand she had in. 22*. on the. 
22'. help does not lye. 23'. OTnits it. 
23*. is there that has. 23*. to a. 
24*. came. 25'. wOl I. 26'. omits it. 
30'. samen. 31'. men all. 31*. omits man. 
34. omitted in a. 43'. we be. 
44*- *. When you heed so little of yourself, 

I 'm sure ye '11 heed far less nor me. 
47*'*. If the auld carle and his bags were here, 

I wot he would get meat his fill. 
48', 49'. last nighL 

50. Away, away, you evil woman, 

How sore your vile words grieve me ! 
When you heed so little on yourself, 
I know you will heed less on me. 

52*. as ye. 53'. you are. 

55'. was rung. 55*. the ladye. 

55*. In one. 56'. face to. 56*. thir twa. 

57'. Great was the mirth. 67'. Into. 

57*. And wiping. 60*. at thee. 

The variations in b are probably Motherwell's 

improvements. He does not adopt all of 

them in printing, btit makes still other 

slight changes. 
P. b. " An epitome (eleven eight4ine stanzas) of 

Buchan's version, with some slight alt«r»- 

tions from the way the editor has heard the 

ballail sung." 
15'. The lady to the queen's court gaed. 
15*. And ready was. 
16'. And gae him gowd sae free. 
19'. He lout doun. 23*. She lout doon. 
30*. And blind. 

33', 37'. I will not hae your purse o gowd. 
33*. And other. 39'. Nor wiU I hae. 
41'. And when fliey canie to St. Mary's kirk. 
62'. My husband. 
I. 1*. Vari Kept hugs, 8*. sigh and. 
J. 3*. m, perhaps, for on. 

3,4; 8,9; 11,12. Writteji wUhout division 

in the MS. 
17*. dch *. 
K. 4». Oh. 

17*. Hae added later; pickled altered fivm 
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CROW AND PIE 

MS. Rawlinson, C. 818, fol. 27 b, beginning of the sixteenth centorj. Halliwell's Nogs Poetics, p. 42. 



This is not a purely popular ballad, but 
rather of that kind which, for convenience, 
may be called the minstrel-ballad. It has, 
however, popular features, and markedly in 
stanzas 18, 14 ; for which see pp. 444, 446 of 



the first volume, and the ballad preceding 
this, A 5, 6, B 8, 4, etc. ; also Buchan's Bal- 
lads of the North of Scotland, II, 144, ' The 
Baron o Leys.' 



1 Thbouohe a forest as I can ryde, 

To take my sporte yn an momyng, 
I cast my eye on eaery syde, 
I was ware of a bryde syngynge. 

2 I sawe a f aire mayde come rydyng ; 

I speke to hur of lone, I trowe ; 
She answered me all yn scomyng, 
And sayd, The crowe shall byte yow. 

3 ' I pray yow, damesell, scome me nott ; 

To wyn yowr loue ytt ys my wyll ; 
For your lone I haue dere bought, 
And I wyll take good hede thertylL' 

4 *• Nay, for God, s^, that I nyll ; 

I tell the, Jenken, as I trowe, 
Thow shalt nott fynde me snche a gyll ; 
Therfore the crowe shall byte yow.' 

5 He toke then owt a good golde ryng, 

A purse of velweytt, that was soo fyne : 
' Haae ye thys, my dere sWetyng, 
Wtth that ye wylbe lemman myn.' 

6 ' Be Cryst, I dare nott, for my dame. 

To dele with hym "pat I doo nott knowe ; 
For soo I myght dyspyse my name ; 
Therfore the crow shall byte yow.' 



He kyssed hur cheke as whyte as whaU, 
And prayed hur 'pat she wolde vpon hym 



rewe. 



8 She scomyd hym, and callyd hym Hew ; 

His lone was as a paynted blowe : 
' To-day me, to-morowe a newe ; 
Therfore the crow shall byte yow.' 

9 He toke hur abowte the mydell small. 

And layd hor downe vpon the grene ; 
Twys or thrys he served hor soo withall, 
He wolde nott stynt yet, as I wene. 

• 

10 ' Bat sythe ye haue i-lyen me bye, 

Te wyll wedde me now, as I trowe : * 
* I wyll be adaysed, Gyll,' sayd he, 
* For now the pye bathe peckyd yow.' 

11 ' Bat sythe ye haue i-leyn me by, 

And brought my body vnto shame, 
Some of your good ye wyll part wtth me, 
Or eUeSy be Cryst, ye be to blame.' 

12 ' I wylbe adaysed,' he sayde ; 

'f>e wynde ys wast "pa^ thow doyst 
blowe ; 
I haue a-noder pat most be payde ; 
Therfore the pye bathe pecked yow.' 



7 He toke bar abowte the mydell small, 
That was soo f aire of hyde and hewe ; 



13 ' Now sythe ye haue i-leyn me bye, 
A lyttle thyng ye wyll tell ; 
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In ease that I with chjlde be. 
What ys your name? Wher doo ye 
dweUr' 

14 ' At Yorke, at London, at Clerkenwell, 

At Leycest^r, Cambryge, at myiye Bry»- 
towe; 
Some call me Bychard, Bobart, Jacke, and 
WyU; 
For now the pye hathe peckyd yow. 

15 * Bat, all medons, be ware be rewe, 

And lett no man downe yow throwe ; 



For and yow doo, ye wyll jU rewe. 
For then fe pye wyll pecke yow.' 

16 ' Farewell, corteor, oner the medoo, 

Plnke vp your helys, I yow beshrew ! 
Your trace, wher so eaer ye ryde or goo, 
Cryetes curse goo wythe yow ! 

17 ^ Thoagfae a knave hathe by me layne, 

Yet am I noder dede nor slowe ; 
I trust to recouer my harte agayne, 
And djstes curse goo wythe yow ! ' 



1*. bryde : yy, bryd ? 8*. blewe. 
16*. be shrew yow. 17*. nor sleyne. 



And for &, Final double 1, though crossed, has 
been printed without adding e. 
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THE BAFFLED KNIGHT 



A. a. Bavenscroft's Deoteromelia, or, The Second 
Part of Mosicks Melodie, or Melodious Masicke, Lon- 
don, 1609. « The Over Courteous Knight,' Ritson's 
Ancient Songs, 1790, p. 159. b. Pills to Purge Mel- 
ancholy, III, 37, 1719. 

B. Pills to Purge Melancholy, V, 112, 1719. 

C. a. < The Baffled Knight, or. The Lady's Policy.' 
A Collection of Old Ballads, III, 178, 1725. b. < The 
Lady's Policy, or. The Baffled Knight,' Three Parts 
(the first fifty stanzas), Pepys Ballads, V, Nos 162- 



164. o. Dooce Ballads, III, fol. 52 b. d. < The Baf- 
fled Knight, or. The Lady's Policy,' Roxburghe Bal- 
lads, III, 674. 

D. a. < The Shepherd's Son,' Herd's Ancient and Mod- 
em Scots Songs, p. 828, 1769. b. < Blow the Winds, 
Heigh ho I ' Dixon, Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs 
of the Peasantry of England, p. 128, Percy Society, 
vol. xtH; Bell, p. 80. 

a ' The Knight and Lady,' Motherwell's MS., p. 410. 



A b IS in the first volame of the editioos of 
1698, 1707 : Chappell, Popular Music, p. 62. 
B is in the third volume of the edition of 
1707, and is also printed in A Complete Col- 
lection of Old and New Eoglish and Scotch 
Songs, 8vo, 1735, which I have not seen: 
Chappell, p. 520. 

• Pepys, y, 169, No 16S. An Excellent New Song, 
eslld Tkie Lady's Policy, or. The Baffled Kni^hL London, 
printed and sold by T. Moore, 1693. T. Moore printed 
16e»-eS : ChappeU. 

Pep]rs,y,170,Nol63. An Answer to The Bsffld Knight , 
YOU n. 60 



The original story, represented by A, B, 
and C 1-17, appears to have been revived at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and to 
have been so much relished as to encourage 
the addition of a Second, Third, and Fourth 
Part, all of which were afterwards combined, 
as in C a, c, d.* 

or. The beantifnl Ladj*s Second piece of policj, by which 
she preserred her Vir|;inity and left the brisk Knight in 
Pickle. Printed for C. Bate, next the Crown Tarem is 
Weft Smithfield. C. Bates printed 1690-1702 : ChappelL 
Pepjs, V, 171, No 164. The Third Part of ths ^904 
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Percy inserted a version of O, abridged to 
forty-five stanzas, in his Reliques, 1766, III, 
288, 1767, II, 839, vvhich was "given, with 
some corrections,* from a MS. copy, and col- 
lated with two printed ones in Roman charac- 
ter in the Pepys collection." Although " MS. 
copy " in Percy's case may mean nothing, 
wUile " some corrections " may signify much, 
it has been thought best to reprint Percy's 
ballad in an Appendix. 

D is repeated in Johnson's Museum, p. 490, 
No 477, with a slight change in the first line. 
It probably belongs to the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

B is, in all probability, a broadside copy 
modified by tradition. In B, as in two stanzas 
appended to B (see notes), and in a rifaci- 
mento immediately to be mentioned, the all 
but too politic maid would certainly seem to 
be encouraging the knight at first.f 

* The Politick Maid,' Roxburghe Ballads, I, 
806 f. Ballad Society reprint, II, 281, is an 
edition, after Percy's fashion, of some old form 
of the ballad, by Richard Climsell (Chap- 
pell). It was printed for Thomas Lambert, 
whose date, according to Mr. Chappell, is 
1636-41, and is, therefore, considerably earlier 
than any known copy of the First Part of C. 
For the sake of such portions of the original 
as it preserves, it is given in an Appendix. 

There is a Scottish ballad in which the 
tables are turned upon the maid in the conclu- 
sion. This, as being of comparatively recent, 
and not of popular, but of low literary origin, 
cannot be admitted here. It can be found in 
Kinloch's Ballad Book, 'Jock Sheep,' p. 16, 
and the Einloch MSS, I, 229, communicated 
by James Beattie as taken down from the 
recitation of Miss E. Beattie, Mearnsshire. 
Other versions are, in the Campbell MSS, 
* Dernie Hughie,' II, 283 ; ' Jock Sheep, or. 
The Maiden Outwitted,' Buchan MSS, 1, 155. 
Another ballad, brief and silly, in which a 

Knight, or. The Witty Lady's new Litreague, by which she 
left him fetterd in hia Boots. Where he lay all ^'ight in her 
Father's Park, Cursing his woful Misfortune. Printed for 
I. Deacon, at the Angel in Guilt Spur Street, without New- 
gate. Jonah Deacon printed 1684-95 : Chappell. 

I do not know that the Fourth Part was ever separately 
printed. 



maid ties a gentleman's hands with her apron 
strings, * The Abashed Knight,' Buchan's Bal- 
lads of the North of Scotland, II, 181, is re- 
jected on similar grounds. 

The important points in A, B, and the first 
part of C are that a knight, coming upon a 
damsel at a distance from her home, desires to 
have his will of her. She asks him to take her 
to her father's hall, where he shall be grati- 
fied. Reaching the house, she slips in and 
leaves the knight without. She jeers at him 
for not using his opportunity. 

A similar story occurs in many European 
ballads. 

Spanish. A. ' De Francia parti6 la nifia,' 
" Cancionero de Romances, s. a., fol. 259, 
Can. de Rom. 1550, fol. 274, Silva de 1550, 
I, fol. 184 ; " 'La Infantma,' Duran, I, 152, 
No 284, Wolf y Hofmann, Primavera, II, 82, 
No 154. A damsel on the way to Paris has 
lost the road, and is waiting under a tree for an 
escort. A knight rides by, and she asks him 
to take her along. He puts her on the crup- 
per, and, when midway, asks for amores. The 
damsel tells him that she is a leper (hija de 
un malato y de una malatfa), which frightens 
the knight to silence. As they are entering 
Paris the damsel laughs, and the knight asks 
why ; she laughs at the knight's want of spirit. 
He proposes to go back for something which 
he has forgotten. She will not turn back ; she 
is daughter to the king of France, and any 
man who should touch her would pay dearly 
for it. B. Another copy, from a broadside of 
the sixteenth centur}', Duran, 1, 152, No 285, 
Primavera, II, 83, No 154 a, blends the story 
with that of a princess who has been made to 
pass seven years in a wood by a fairy's spell, 
' A cazar va el caballero,' * La Infanta encan- 
tada,' Duran, I, 159, No 295, Primavera, II, 
74, No 151. C. * El Caballero burlado,' from 
Asturian tradition, Amador de los Rios, His- 
toria de la Litteratura espafiola, VII, 442. 

The Pepys copy is not at my disposal except for colla- 
tion. 

* " Bishop Percy found the subject worthy of hit best 
improvements/' says Kitson, for once with French ncatneai: 
Ancient Songs, p. 159. 

t See, farther on, the second Danish and the German bal- 
lad. 
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Portofirnese. A. * A Infeitigada,' Almeida- 
Grarrett, II, 31. B, C, D. Romances da filha 
do rei de Fran<^ * O ca^ador e a donzilla,' 

* Donzella encantada,' Braga, Cantos p. do 
Archipelago a^oriano, Nos 1, 2, 8, pp. 183- 
191. E, F. Romances da Infanta de Franca, 

* A Encantada,' Braga, Romanceiro Geral, Nos 
10, 11, pp. 26-29. Q. * Infantina' (defective), 
Coelho, Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie, 
III, 62.* In all the Portuguese versions the 
proper story is mixed with that of the Hunter 
and the Enchanted Princess (' O Ca^ador,' 
Almeida-Garrett, II, 17), and in all but F 
the lady is discovered to be the sister of the 
knight, a frequent catastrophe in ballads,f 
certainly a false one in the present instance. 
In A the damsel represents herself as having 
been bewitched before baptism, and any man 
who should come near her would become mor 
lato.^ In B, C, D she says she is daughter of 
a malato^ and any man approaching her would 
become malato,^ This feature is wanting in 
B, F, Q. 

French. A. Gast^, Chansons normandes 
du XVe sidcle, p. 72, No 43, * Et qui vous 
passera le bois?' Vaux-de-vire d'Olivier 
Basselin, etc., Du Bois, p. 190, No 80, Le 
Bibliophile Jacob, p. 225 ; Wolff, Altfranzo- 
sische Volkslieder, p. 81. B. a. *La Filho 
doou Ladre,' Arbaud, II, 90. b. * La Fille du 
Lepreux,' Po&ies pop. de la France, MS., 
Ill, fol. 261. C. * En allant an bois,' Bu- 
jeaud, I, 244. D. < En revenant de Saint- 
Francois,' Guillon, p. 103. B. * Margueri- 
dette,' Blad^, Poesies pop. de I'Armagnac, 
etc., p. 76. A damsel who is afraid to pass a 
wood is taken through by a knight, B. Mid- 
way -he makes love to her ; she advises him to 
keep off ; she is the daughter of a leper. When 
out of the wood she laughs, and, the man ask- 
ing why, says, because she has come out a 
maid. He proposes to return, which she will 



not hear of ; he should have plucked his bird 
while he had it in hand. She declares herself 
daughter of the king, D ; of the seigneur, B ; 
of the chief burgher of the city, A. The 
knight of B is an officer in B, who takes the 
maid up on his horse, and in B she feigns to 
be the hangman *s daughter, not a leper's. 
Inferior copies of the same type are given by 
Legrand, Romania, X, 392, No 43, Lovell, 
Chansons Canadiennes, p. 30, Gagnon, p. 92 
(much corrupted). 

In a variation of this story an orange-girl 
delivers herself from her predicament by feign- 
ing an ague-fit: * La Marchande d'Oranges,' 
Rolland, p. 258, No 127, d ; Poesies pop. de la 
France, IV, fol. 166, fol. 213 (a fragment at 
fol. 286 is the latter half of the same copy) ; 
Bujeaud, I, 249, and 251 (marchande de 
pommes). Other copies give the story a dif- 
ferent turn. 

In another version the man yields to the 
girl's tears, and is laughed at in the conclu- 
sion : ^ Le galant maladroit,' Poesies pop. de la 
France, MS., Ill, foL 139, fol. 141 ; * La fille 
bien avis^e,' fol. 524; IV, fol. 350, * II ^tait 
un chasseur;' VI, 119 = Rolland, I, 23, No 
4, c ; Gerard de Nerval, La Bohdme Galante, 
p. 96, ed. 1866 ^ Les Faux Saulniers, CEuvres 
completes, 1868, IV, 398 ; Buchon, p. 76, No 
2 ; Beaurepaire, p. 33 f ; Guillon, p. 101 ; Tarb^ 

* L'honnSte Gar^on,' II, 137 ; Rolland, * L'Oo- 
casion manqu^e,' I, 23, No 4 b ; Puymaigre, 

* La Rencontre,' p. 113, 2d ed. I, 154. The 
** moral " is wanting in very few of these. 

Still other varieties, with omissions, addi- 
tions, or changes which need not be particu- 
larized, are : * L' Amant discret,' Puymaigre, 
p. 112, I, 153 ; Guillon, pp. 29, 273 ; * L'autre 
jour,' Blad^, P. p. de TArmi^nac, p. 114 ; 

* Praube Moussu,' Blad^, Poesies pop. de la 
Grascogne, II, 66, Moncaut, p. 356 ; Rolland, 
I, 23, No 4, a ; * Lou Pastre,' Blad^, II, 114 ; 



* A, E, F in Hardang's Bomanceiio, I, 49-55, B, C, D, 
the same, pp. 59-67. 

t Ab in ' Don Baeso/ Dnnin, I, Ixr, A. de los Rios, in 
Jahrbach for romanische a. engliBche Literator, III, 882, 
two copies. 

X *'Carse women, and still more him that trusts them," 
sajs the knight at the end of Portagaese A, and so in Eng- 
lish A. 



§ It has been contended that maiato signifies a peasant of 
low condition : see Braga, C.p. do Arch. a9or., p. 399 ; bnt, 
on the other hand, Amador de los Bios, as above, VH, 433. 
Sense requires, if not the specific meaning leprwa, at least 
something contagions, and suflSciently serions to make the 
knight tremble in his saddle, as he does in Portognese A. 
Hardong aptlj cites from Spanish B : " Fija soy de nn ma- 
iato que Heme la wiaUuia" Compare the French ballads. 
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Bujeaud, I, 254 ; ^ Lou Pastour et la Pastouro,' 
Daymard, Collection de vieilles chansons re- 
cueillies a Serignac, p. 16, which last I have 
not seen. 

Italian. ^ La figiia del re,' Ferraro, Canti 
p. monferrini, p. 76, No 55. A damsel lost 
in a wood asks a cavalier to show her the way. 
He takes her on his horse. She, for a reason 
not given, but to be gathered from the other 
southern ballads, tells him that she is daughter 
of a poor man who has had seven years of 
sickness. Get down from the horse, he says, 
and I will show you the way. At the end of 
the wood she tells him she is daughter of a 
rich merchant, proprietor of many farms. He 
solicits her to mount again. No ; he has had 
the quail and let it fly ; yonder is the castle 
of her father the king. 

Danish. 'I Rosenslund,' Grundtvig, IV, 
357, No 230, four copies: A, previously in 
Levninger, II, 51, No 9, C, " Tragica, No 14," 
1657, Danske Viser, IH, 94, No 122. D has 
a false conclusion. In A, the best copy, from 
MSS of the seventeenth century, a knight 
who is hawking and hunting finds a damsel 
in a wood. She has been there all nighty she 
says, listening to the birds. He says. Not so, 
it is a tryst with a knight ; and she owns that 
this is the case. He proposes that she shall 
throw over this lover and accept him. She 
will not give her faith to two, and asks him 
for his honor's sake to convey her to her 
bower. She rides, he walks ; and when they 
come to the bower she locks him out, wishing 
him ill night and laughing as he rides away. 

' Den dyre Kaabe,' Grundtvig, IV, 362, No 
281, two copies, from MSS of the seventeenth 
century. A maid and a young man meet in 
a wood or mead. She invites him to spread 
both of their cloaks on the ground for a bed. 
His new scarlet cloak cost him fifteen mark in 
Stockholm, and he will not spoil it by laying 
it in the dew. If he will wait, she will go 
home to her mother's, not far, and bring a 
bolster. She goes off laughing and leaves him 
expecting her all that day and the next, but 
•he does not come back. Eight weeks after 
he meets her at the church door and asks an 
explanation. He may thank his cloak of scar- 



let new for his disappointment ; had she been 
a young man and met a maid, she would not 
have spared her cloak though it were cloth of 
gold. The reference to Stockholm points to a 
Swedish origin for this ballad, but it is not, 
says Grundtvig, extant in Swedish. 

German. ' Das Mantelein,' " Frankfurter 
Liederbuch 1584, No 150," Uhhind, p. 245, No 
106, Mittler, No 82. A young man and maid 
go out into the green three hours before day. 
After rebuffing him, she strangely asks him, 
as if she knew that he would not consent, to 
spread his cloak on the grass. His cloak cost 
him fifty pound, and would be spoiled. In 
the evening, as she stands in her tower, the 
young man passes and greets her. She an- 
swers, The angels above will requite yonr cloak 
for my coming off a maid. 

The artifice by which the lady disembar- 
rasses herself in the Third Part of the broad- 
side ballad, by pulling off the knight's boots 
half-way, is a very familiar story, found also 
in a modem German ballad, Walter, p. 94, 
No 64. See Les cent nouvelles Nouvelles, 
1432 and earlier. No 24, ed. Wright, Paris, 
1858, I, 128; Hondorff, Promptuarium Ex- 
emplorum, "1572, fol. 310," 1586, 362 b; 
Kirchhof, Wendunmuth, 1562, ed. Oesterley, 
III, 228, and other places, besides these, cited 
by Oesterley, IV, 101. 

A modern French ballad, attributed to Fa- 
vart, which may very probably have had a 
basis in popular tradition, celebrates the JUle 
d^honneur who escapes from the importunity 
of her seigneur by distracting his attention 
(as the lady does in the second adventure in 
English C), and leaping on to the horse from 
which he had dismounted to make love to her, 
in some versions taking his valise with her : 
^ La villageoise avis^e," from Recueil de ro- 
mances historiques, tendres et burlesques, tant 
anciennes et modernes, par M. D. L**, 1767, 1, 
299, in Hoffmann und Richter, Schlesische 
Volkslieder, p. 354 ; * La Bergdre rus^e,' Puy- 
maigre, pp. 119, 121, or I, 160, 162; Poesies 
pop. de la France, MS., Ill, fol. 37, 284, 294, 
522, VI, 472; Wolff, Altfranzosische Volks^ 
lieder, p. 142 ; Tarb6, * La Fille d'Honneur,' 
II, 147 ; ' Le Cavalier,' GuiUon, p. 175. On 
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this Pi'ench ballad is founded ' JankemliiBt 
und Miidclieiilist,' Hoffmann u. Richter, p. 
156, No 132, 'Der Junker und dns Madchen,' 
Erk u, Irmer, IV, 66, No 60, ' Die Vei-sclimilz- 
te.' Zuccalmaglio, p. 195, No 93. Some- 
■whiit similar are ' List der Bedrukte,' Wil- 
lems, Oude vlaemsche Liederen, p. 215, No 
88; 'The Scotcbman Outwitted,' Old Bal- 
lads, 1723, I, 211, and Ritson'a Select Collec- 
tion of English Songs, 1783. U, 286; 'The 
Courtier and Countrj- Maid," Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, I, 128, ed. 1719. 

lu a Romaic ballad a maid makes ayoong- 
■ter who solicits her carry her over a river, 
then holds him off by promises while they 
cross field and meadow, and when they reach 
a hamlet sets the dogs at him: 'H 'Airon;, 



" Xanthopoalos, Trapezonntia, in ' 
Si»»S>,/u>;. 1849, p. 436 ; " Kind, Antfacdo^ 
1861, p. 86, Passow, No 481. (Without tbe 
d(^a, in loantiidis. p. 276. No 4.) 

There is a French balliid in which a maid 
who is rowing a man over a piece of water 
receives amorous proposals from bim, exacts a 
large sum of money. Unds the gallant, and 
pushes off: 'La Bateliere," 'La jolie Bate- 
liSre,' ' La Bxteli^re rusfie," Puymaigre, p. 145, 
or I, 186, p. 147 ; Fleiiry, Litt^rature orale de 
la Basse-Normandie, p. 308 : Poesies pop. de 
la France, MS., Ill, 137: Bujeaud. II, 307; 
Decombe, p. 323. 

Percy's copy is tiunslated by Bodmer, I, 
94 ; by Bothe. 425. 



a, RarenscTtifl'i DvmeromeliB, or. The Second Pari of 
MDtick'l Utlodi«. or Melodious Muiicke, etc.. E 4, Londoii, 
leoa. RitMD'a Ancienl Sooga, I'M, p. 159. b. Pills to 
Putge MeUnrhol.. HI, 37, i;i9. 

1 TOITDIB comes a conrteons knight. 

Lnstely raking ouer the lay ; 
He was well ware of a bonny lasse, 

As she came waodring ouet the way- 
Then she sang downe a downe, hey downs 
deny {bu) 

2 ' loue you speed, tayre lady.' he said, 

''Among the leaaes that be so greene : 
If I were a kuig, and wore a crowne. 
I Fall »Qone, fair lady, shooldst thou be a 

I qneen. 

3 ' Also lone saue you, faire lady. 

Among the roBCB that be m red ; 
If I haue not my wOl of yon. 

Full soonc, fairc lady, tiball I be dead.' 

4 Then he lookt east, then bee lookt west, 
Hee lookt north, so did he south ; 

He could not finde a priuy place, 
For all lay in the diuel'i mouth. 

I ' If you will carry me, gentle ur, 
A mayde vnto my father's hall. 



Then yott shall haue yonr will of me, 
Vnder purple and vnder panle.' 

G He set her vp vpon a steed. 

And him aelfe vpon another. 
And all the day he rode her by. 

As though they had been mater and brother. 

7 When she came to her hAber's hall, 

It was well walled round about : 
She yode in at the wicket-gate. 

And shut the foure-eard foole without. 

8 ' Tou had me.' qnoth she. ' abroad in the field. 

Among tbe come, amidst the hay, 
Where yon might had your will of joee. 
For, in good faith, sir, I neuer said nay. 

9 ■ Ye had me also amid the field. 

Among the rushes that were so browne. 
Where you might had your will of me, 

Bat you bad not the face to lay me downa.' 

10 He palled out his nut-browne sword, 

And wipt the rust off with his sleeue, 
And said, lone's curse come to his heart 
That any woman would beleeue ! 

11 When you haoe your owne tme-loue 

A mile or twalne out of the towne, 
Spare not for her gay clothing, 

Bu lay her body flat on the gronsd. 
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Pills to Purge Melancholy. V, 112, 1719. 

1 Thebe was a knight, and he was yonngy 

A riding along the way, sir, 
And there he met a lady fair. 
Among the cocks of hay, sir. 

2 Qaoth he, ShaU yoa and I, lady, 

Among the grass lye down a ? 
And I will have a special care 
Of rumpling of yoor gown a. 

3 ' If you will go along with me 

Unto my father's hall, sir. 
You shall enjoy my maidenhead. 
And my estate and all, sir.' 

4 So he mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself upon another, 
And then they rid upon the road, 
Like sister and like brother. 



6 And when she came to her Other's 
house. 
Which was moated round about, sir, 
She stepped streight within the gate. 
And shut this young knight out, sir. 

6 ' Here is a purse of gold,' she said, 
' Take it for your pains, sir ; 
And I will send my father's man 
To go home with you again, sir. 



7 * And if you meet a lady fair. 

As you go thro the next town, sir, 
You must not fear the dew of 
grass. 
Nor the rumpling of her gown, sir. 

8 ' And if you meet a lady gay, 

As you go by the hill, sir. 
If you will not when you may, 
You shall not when you will, sir.' 



the 



O 

a. A Collection of Old Ballads, III. 178, 1725. b. Pepys 
Ballads, V, 169 (T, Noe 162-164, end of the 17th century, the 
first fifty stanias. o. Donee Ballads, III, fol. 52 b, Dnr- 
ham : Printed and sold by I. Lane. d. Roxburghe Ballads, 
UI, 674, 1750 (1). 

1 There was a knight was drunk with wine 

A riding along the way., sir. 
And there he did meet with a lady fine. 
And among the cocks of hay, sir. 

2 One favour he did crave of her. 

And askd her to lay her down, sir. 
But he had neither cloth nor sheet, 
To keep her from the ground, sir. 

3 * There is a great dew upon the grass. 

And if you shoud lay me down, sir. 
You would spoil my gay clothing, 
That has cost me many a pound, sir.* 

4 * I have a doak of scarlet red, 

I 'U lay it under you, love, 
So you will grant me my request 
That I shall ask of you, love.' 

5 « And if you 'U go to my father's hall. 

That is moated all round about sir. 



There you shall have your will of me, 
Within, sir, and without, sir. 

6 * Oh yonder stands my milk-white steed, 

And among the cocks of hay, sir ; 
If the king's pinner should chance to 
come. 
He 11 take my steed away, sir.* 

7 ' I have a ring upon my finger. 

It 's made of the finest gold, lovOf ' 
And it shall serve to fetch your steed 
Out of the pinner's fold, love.' 

8 ' And if you 11 go to my father's house. 

Round which there 's many a tree, sir, 
There you shall have your chamher free, 
And your chamherlain 1 11 he, sir.' 

9 He sate her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself upon another, 
And then they rid along the way, 
like sister and like hrother. 

10 But when she came to her father's house, 
Which was moated all round ahout, sir. 
She slipd herself within the gate. 

And she lockd the knight without, sir. 
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11 ' I thank yoa, kind knight, for seeing me here, 

And hringing me home a maiden, sir, 

Bat joa shall have two of mj father's men 

For to set jon as far hack again,|sir/ 

12 He drew his sword oat of his scahhard, 

And whet it apon his sleeve, sir, 
Saying, Carsed he to evry man 
That will a maid helieve, sir ! 

13 She drew her handkerchief oat of her pocket, 

And threw it apon the groand, sir. 
Saying, Thrice carsed he to evry miud 
That will helieve a man, sir ! 

14 We have a tree in oar garden. 

Some call it of rosemary, sir ; 
There 's crowing-cocks in oar town, 
That will make a capon of yoo, sir. 

16 We have a flower in oar garden. 
Some call it a marygold, sir. 
And he that woald not when he might, 
He shall not when he woald, sir. 

16 Bat if yoa chance for to meet a maid, 

A little helow the town, sir, 
Yoa mast not fear her gay cloathing. 
Nor the wrinkling of her g^wn, sir. 

17 And if yoa chance for to meet a maid, 

A little helow the hill, sir, 
Ton need not fear her screeking oat, 
For she qaickly wiU lye still, sir. 

18 The haffld knight was hy the lass 

Ingenioosly outwitted, 
And since that time it came to pass 
He was again well fitted. 

19 As he was riding cross a plain, 

In hoots, spars, hat and feather, 
He met that lady fair again ; 
They talkd a while together. 

20 He said. Tho yoa did serve me so, 

And canningly decoy me. 
Yet now, before yoa farther g^, 
I must and will enjoy thee. 

21 'T was near a spacious river's side, 

Where rashes green were growing. 



And Neptune's silver streams did gUde, 
Four fathom waters flowing. 

22 The lady blushd like scarlet red. 

And trembled at this stranger : 
' How shall I g^ard my maidenhead 
From this approaching danger ! ' 

23 With a lamenting sigh, said she, 

To dye I now am ready ; 
Must this dishonour fall on me ? 
A most unhappy lady ! 

24 He from his saddle did alight. 

In gaudy rich attire. 
And cried, I am a noble knight, 
Who do your charms admire. 

25 He took the lady by the hand. 

Who seemingly consented, 
And woud no more disputing stand : 
She had a plot invented 

26 How she might baffle him again. 

With much delight and pleasure. 
And eke unspotted still remain. 
With her pure virgin treasure. 

27 ' Look yonder, good sir knight, I pray : 

Methinks I do discover. 
Well mounted on a dapple-grey. 
My true, entire lover.' 

28 The knight, he standing on the brink 

Of the deep floating river, 
Thought she. Thou now shalt swim or sink ; 
Choose which you fancy rather. 

29 Against his back the lady run ; 

The waters' strait he sounded ; 
He cry'd out, Love, what have you done ! 
Help ! help ! or I am drowned. 

30 Said she. Sir knight, farewel, adieu ; 

You see what comes of fooling ; 
That is the fittest place for you. 
Whose courage wanted cooling. 

31 ' Love, help me out, and I 'U forgive 

This fault which you 've committed ; ' 
* No, no,' says she, ' sir, as I live, 
I think you 're finely fitted.* 
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32 She rid home to her father's house, 

For speedy expedition, 
While the gay knight was soakd like soace, 
In a sad wet condition. 

33 When he came mounted to the plain 

He was in rich attire, 
Tet when he hack retumd again 
He was all muck and mire. 

34 A solemn vow he there did make, 

Just as he came from swiming. 
He 'd love no lady, for her sake. 
Nor any other women. 

35 The haffld knight was foold once more. 

You 'U find hy this pleasant ditty, 
For she whose charms he did adore 
Was wonderful sharp and witty. 

36 Returning from her father's park. 

Just close hy a summer hower. 
She chanc'd to meet her angry spark. 
Who gave her a frowning lower. 

37 The thoughts of what she twice had done 

Did cause him to draw his rapier. 
And at the lady then he run. 
And thus he hegan to vapour : 

38 ' You chousd me at your father's gate. 

Then tumhld me into the river ; 
I seek for satisfaction straight ; 
Shall I he a fool forever ? ' 

39 He came with resolution hent 

That evening to enjoy her, 
And if she did not give consent. 
That minute he would destroy her. 

40 ' I pray, sir knight, and why so hot 

Against a young silly woman ? 
Such crimes as these might he forgot ; 
For merry intrigues are common.' 

41 ' What ! do you count it mirth,' he cry'd, 

< To tumble me in and leave me ? 
What if I drowned there had dy'd ? 
A dangerous jest, believe me. 

42 ' Well, if I pardon you this day 

Those injuries out of measure. 
It is because without delay 
I mean to enjoy the pleasure.' 



43 * Your suit,' she said, * is not deny'd. 

But think of your boots of leather. 
And let me pull them off,* she cry'd, 
' Before we lye down together.' 

44 He set him down upon the grass, 

And violets so sweet and tender ; 
Now by this means it came to pass 
That she did his purpose hinder. 

45 For having pulld his boots half-way, 

She cry'd, I am now your betters ; 
You shall not make of me your prey ; 
Sit there, like a thief in fetters. 

46 Now finding she had servd him so. 

He rose and began to grumble ; 
Yet he could neither stand nor go. 
But did like a cripple tumble. 

47 The boots stuck fast, and would not stir ; 

His folly she soon did mention, 
And laughing said, I pray, kind sir. 
How like you my new invention ? 

48 My laughing fit you must excuse ; 

You are but a stingless nettle ; 
You 'd neer a stood for boots or shooes. 
Had you been a man of mettle. 

49 Farewel, sir knight, 't is almost ten ; 

I fear neither wind nor weather ; 
I '11 send my father's serving-men 
To pull off your boots of leather. 

50 She laughd outright, as well she might. 

With merry conceits of scorning, 
And left him there to sit all night, 
TTntill the approaching morning. 

51 The fourth part of the baffid knight 

The lady hath fairly acted ; 
She did his love and kindness slight, 
Which made him almost distracted. 

52 She left him in her father's park. 

Where nothing but deer could hear him ; 
While he lay rouling in the dark. 
There 's never a soul came near him. 

53 Until the morning break of day, 

And being warm summer weather, 

A shepherd chanc'd to come that way. 

Who pulld on his boots of leather. 
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54 Then mounting on his milk-white steed , 

He, shaking his ears, was ready, 
And whip and spur he rid with speed 
To find oat this crafty lady. 

55 ' If once this lady I come nigh 

She shall be releasd by no man : 
Why shond so brave a knight as I 
Be f oold by a silly woman ! 

56 ' Three times she has afiEronted me. 

In crimes which I cannot pardon ; 
Bat if I an't revengd,' said he, 
' Let me not be worth a farthing. 

57 ' I yalae not her beaaty {ait, 

Tho once I did dote apon her ; 
This trusty sword shall now repair 
My baffled, blasted honour.' 

58 Unto her father's house he came. 

Which every side was moated ; 
The fair sweet youthful charming dame, 
EUs angry brows she noted. 



59 Thought she, I '11 have the other bout, 

And tumble him in the river ; 
And let the Devil help him out, 
Or there he shall soak for ever. 

60 He will not let me live at rest. 

Although I have often f oild him ; 
Therefore once more, I do protest. 
With flattering I 'U beguile him. 

61 The bridge was drawn, the gates lockd fast. 

So that he could no ways enter ; 
She smil'd to him, and cry'd at last. 
Sir knight, if you please to venture, 

62 A plank lies over the moat hard by, 

Full seventeen foot in measure ; 
There 's no body now at home but I ; 
Therefore we '11 take our pleasure. 

63 This word she had no sooner spoke, 

But straight he was tripping over ; 
The plank was sawd, and snapping broke ; 
He provd an unhappy lover. 



V 

a. Herd's Ancient and Modem Scots, p. SS8, 1769. b. 
Dixon, Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantrj 
of England, p. 1S3, Percy Society, toI. xni ; Bell, p. 80. 

1 There was a shepherd's son 

Kept sheep upon a hill ; 
He laid his pipe and crook aside. 
And there he slept lus fill. 
Sing, Fal deral, etc 

2 He looked east, he looked west. 

Then gave an under-look. 
And there he spyed a lady fair. 
Swimming in a brook. 

3 He raisd his head frae his green bed. 

And then approachd the maid ; 
^ Put on your daiths, my dear,' he says, 
< And be ye not afraid. 

4 < Tis fitter for a lady fair 

To sew her silken seam 
Than to get up in a May morning 
And strive against the stream.' 



5 ' If you '11 not touch my manUe, 

And let my claiths alane. 
Then 1 11 give you as much money 
As you can carry hame.' 

6 ' O 1 11 not touch your mantle. 

And I '11 let your claiths alane ; 
But I '11 tak you out of the dear water. 
My dear, to be my ain.' 

7 And when she out of the water came. 

He took her in his arms : 
< Put on your claiths, my dear,' he says, 
'And hide those lovely charms.' 

8 He mounted her on a milk-white steed, 

ICmself upon anither. 
And all along the way they rode, 
like sister and like brither. 

9 When she came to her ibther's yate 

She tirled at the pin. 
And ready stood the porter there. 
To let this fair maid in. 
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10 And when the gate was opened, 

So nimbly 's she whipt in ; 
* Pongh ! yoa 're a fool without,' she says, 
< And I 'm a maid within. 

11 ' Then fare ye well, my modest boy, 

J thank yoa for your care ; 
But had you done what yoa should do, 
I neer had left yoa there/ 

12 ' Oh I '11 cast aff my hose and shoon. 

And let my feet gae bare. 



And gin I meet a bonny lass. 
Hang me if her I spare.' 

13 ' In that do as yoa please,' she says, 

' Bat yoa shall never more 
Have the same opportanity ; ' 
With that she shat the door. 

14 There is a gade aold proverb, 

I 've often heard it told, 
He that woald not when he might, 
He should not when he woald. 



E 



Motherwell's MS., p. 410: from the siiiging of Agnes 
Lyle, Kilbarchan, September, 1885. 

1 There was a knight, was drunk with wine, 
Came riding along the way, sir; 
He would have bad a lady gay 
Amang the quiles of bay, sir. 

8 * What if I should lay thee down, 
Amang the quiles of hay, maid? 
Sheets nor blankets have I none. 
To keep thy cloathing clean, maid.' 

8 * The wind blaws east, the wind blaws west, 
The wind blaws owre yon thorn, sir; 
Weel may I wash my cloathing clear. 
And dry them on the mom, sir.' 

4 * What if I should lay thee down, 

Amang the rigs of com, maid ? 
Then the king's life-guard will come. 
And steal our steeds away, maid.' 

5 ' I have ten gold rings on my hand. 

They 're all gold but the stone, sir; 
I '11 give them to the king's life-^guard. 
If he *11 let our steeds alone, sir. 

€ * But see you not yon sunny bank, 
Over yon lily lea, sir. 
Where you and I may crack a while, 
And never one may see, sir ? ' 

7 He was on a milk-white steed. 

And she was on another, 
And all the live-long winter night 
They rode like sister and brother. 

8 When they came to that sunny bank. 

He began to lay her down, sir; 



* O no, O no, kind sir,' she says, 
* Te '11 ruffle all my gown, sir. 

9 * My gown it cost my father dear, 

'T was many a mark and pound, sir ; 
And if that ye do lay me down. 
Ye '11 ruffle all my gown, sir. 

10 ' But see ye na yon fair castel. 

Over yon lily lea, sir. 
Where you and I may crack a while. 
And never one may see, sir ? ' 

11 He was on a ndlk-white steed. 

And she was on another. 
And all the live-long winter night 
They rode like sister and brother. 

18 When they came to that fair castel. 
She was at ber father's yet, sir; 
She jumped in at her father's door. 
And left this knight without, sir. 



18 She says, I am a maid within. 
You 're but a knave without. 
There were neer a butcher's son 
Put me in so much doubt, sir. 



14 «0h if I had thee out,' he said, 

* But two miles from the town, maid, 
1 would lay thee down,' he said, 

* And never mind thy gown, maid.' 

15 * Time is a flower in my father's gaide% 

The name o't marigold, sir. 
And he that would not when he mi^t. 
He shall not when he wold, sir. 

1€ 'But when eer ye meet a pretty maid. 
And two miles £rom a town, sir. 
Ye may lay her down,' she sqrs» 

* And never mind her gown, sir. 
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17 * Ye 're like unto my father's steed ; 

He 's standing in the lone, sir; 
He hings his head aboYe the sheaf, 
But daor not rentnre on, sir. 

18 ' When eer ye meet a pretty maid, 

And two miles from the town, sir, 
Te may lay her down,' she says, 
' And neyer mind her gown, sir. 



19 * There is a cock in my father's flock. 

He wears a double comb, sir, 
He claps his wings, but craweth not ; 
I fear yon be like him, sir. 

20 ' Bat when eer yon meet a pretty maid, 

And two miles from a town, sir, 
Yon may lay her down,' she said, 
* And never mind her gown, sir.' 



A. b. l^ the hay. 2\ should. 
6^ up tpanUng. 7*. rode in. 

B. In eight4in6 stanzas. 

After Sfollma these two stanzas^ which belong 
to a different version of the hallady and near 
the beginning, not at the end. 

* There is a dew upon the grass 
Will spoil your damask gown a, 

Wliich has cost yonr ibther dear 
Many shilling and crown a.' 

' There is a wind blows from the west 

Soon will dry the ground a, 
And I will have a special care 

Of the rumpling of my g^wn a.' 

C. a. 4^ under thee : ef. b. 22^ trembling : cf . b. 

28^ thou fancy : ef. b. 
b. 1*. did he. 1^ amongst. 

2K One question. 4^ under you. 

6^ sir wanting. 7*. it will. 

8^ That 's moated all round about, sir. 

10^ all wanting. 

ll^ me a maiden-head, sir. 11^. For wanting. 

13^ to wanting. 17 ^ for wanting. 

17". screeping. 

18. An Answer, etc., begins here. 

19^. cross the. 19*. met with. 

22^ trembled. 24^ Who doth. 

28*. shalL 28^ you fancy. 

31*. said. 31^ yon are well. 

32*. the old. 34^ woman. 

35. The Third Part begins here. 

35*. Is. 38*. Or I 'U be. 40*. Again. 

40*. must be. 44^ sat 

44*. so wanting. 44*. That ivaniing. 

46^. that she. 46*. rise. 

46*. For he. 48^. laughing, sir. 

4y. it 's. 60. End of Part HI. 



o. 1^ got drunk. 1*. he met 

1*. And wanting : amongst 

2\ One question. 2*. nor shoes. 

3*. has wanting. 4** *. wanting. 

6*. sir wanting. 

8*. That is moated all round about, sir. 

9^ set 9*. And so. 

10^ he came. 10*. she wanting. 

11*. my maiden-head home, sir. 

11*. For wanting. 12*. wet 12*. a curse be. 

13. wanting. 14*. it a. 

14*. We 11 make. 16^. for wanting. 

16*. not mind. 17 \ for wanting. 

17*. squeaking. 18. Part II. 

19^ a cross the. 19*. met with. 

20*. did decoy. 20*. enjoy yon. 

21*. water. 22*. trembling. 22*. I guide. 
. 23*. I vow I. 24*. Who does. 

25*. While she a. 27^ sir, good knight 

28^. than standing. 28*. a deep flowing. 

28*. shalL 

28*. thou fancest 29*. out wanting. 

30^. farewel, sir knight 

31*. the fault that 31*. said. 

31*. you are welL 32*. Whilst the knight 

34*. woman. 35. Part III. 

35^. baffld wanting. 36*. close wanting. 

37*. than be. 38*. Or 111 be. 

39*. he 'd. 40*. must be. 

42*. These. 43*. on your. 

43*. down wanting. 44^. sat 

44*. so wanting. 44*. That wanting. 

46\ that she. 46*. For he. 

48^. laughing, sir. 48*. never have : boots nor. 

49^. it 's almost dark. 49*. servant man. 

51. Part IV. 

51*. has. 51*. and service. 

51*. him quite. 53*. summer^s. 

56*. worth one. 58^. he went 

58*. on every. 59*. into. 
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59^ Or he shall lye. 
60^ not leave me at. 60^ flattery. 
61^ no way. 61*. on him and said. 
62^ So that yon may use yoor. 
63^ sawn. 
<L 1^ cooks. 3*. gay wanting. 
4*. of thee. 8*. I will. 9^ sat 
10^ she wanting. 
11^ as far wanting, 12*. cnrses. 
13*. to wanting. 14^ of wanting. 
14^ of thee. 15^ calls : a wanting. 
16*. for wanting. 16*. wrinking. 
17*. for wanting. 17*. shrieking. 
21*. sHde. 22«. trembled. 
25*. discoorsing. 28*. knight was. 
28*. Or. 28*. which you. 
29*. water. 30*. wanting. 
31*. sir wanting. 32*. father. 
37*. did run. 37*. he wanting. 38*. in the. 
39*. he 'd. 40*. young fooHsh. 
42*. These. 46*. now I 'm. 
48*. have stood : nor. 49*. To help off thy. 
50*. stay all. 52*. none but. 
53*. off his. 54*. rode. 
56*. has she. 56*. ar'n't 58*. on every. 
58*. charming youthful. 62*. feet 
D. b. Burden: 

And blow the winds, heigh ho ! 

Sing blow the winds, heigh ho ! 
Clear away the morning dew^ 

And blow the winds, heigho ! 

1*. He kept sheep on yonder hill. 

1*. and his. 2*. and he. 

2*. He took an other look. 

2*. lady gay. 2*. Was dipping. 

3, 4 are wanting. 

5*. She said, sir, don't touch my manUe. 

5*. Come, let 5*. I will give yon. 

6*. I will not 6*. And wanting. 

6*. 1 11 . . . water dear. 

7. He did not touch her mantle, 
He let her clothes alone, 



But he took her from the dear water, 
And all to be his own. 

8*. He set her. 

8*. And there they rode along the road. 

After % I 

And as he rode along the road 
They spied some cocks of hay ; 

' Yonder,' he says, ' is a lovely place 
For men and maids to play.' 

9*. And when they came. 

9*. She pulled at a ring. 

9*. ready was the proud porter. 

9*. For to let the lady. 

10*. gates were open. 

10*. This lady jumped in. * 

10*. She says. You are a fool without 

11*. Grood morrow to you, modest 

11*. If you had been what you should have 

been. 
11*. I would not have. 
Far 12-14 : 

' There is a horse in my father's stabley 

He stands beyond the thorn ; 
He shakes his head above the trough, 

But dares not prey the com. 

' There is a bird in my father's flock, 

A double comb he wears ; 
He flaps his wings, and crows foU loud. 

But a capon's crest he bears. 

^ There is a flower in my father's garden. 

They call it marygold ; 
The fool that will not when he may, 

He shall not when he wold.' 

Said the shepherd's son, as he doft his ahoon, 

My feet they shall run bare, 
And if ever I meet another maid, 

I rede that maid beware. 
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APPENDIX. 



RozbDigbe Ballads, I, 306 f ; Ballad Sodety's reprmt, IT, 



S81. 



Thb Politick Maid, 

or, 

A dainty new dittj. 
Both pleasant and witty. 
Wherein yon may see 
The maide's polide. 

1 Thkre was a knight was wine-dranke. 
As he rode on the way, 
And there he spide a bonny lasse, 
Among the cocks of hay. 
Sing load, whistle in the winde, 

Blow merry, merry. 
Up and down in yonder dale. 
With hey tro, nonney, nonney. 

S This gallant knight onto the lasse 
Did present take his way, 
Bat it seemd he had a shame-face. 
He did not coort and play. 

8 When he came to this bonny lasse, 
He found she was not coy ; 
His coortesie she did imbrace. 
And did not say him nay. 

4 ' If we shonld sit as downe here. 

Upon the grasse so greene. 
Here 's neither sheet nor coYering, 
To keep oar cloathing cleane. 

5 ' And if we shonld sit downe,' qaoth he, 

* Among the cockes of hay, 
Then woald come forth the king's pinder. 
And take our steedes away.' 

6 ' I hare rings on my fingers. 

Made of the parest gold. 
That will release oar steedes againe 
Oat of the king's pinfold. 

7 * Sir knight, if yoa will goe with me 

Into my father's bowers, 
There you may sit and talke with me 
This three or foare hoores.' 

8 When she came to her father's bowers, 

They were moted round about ; 
Then she slipt in at a wicket. 
And left sir knight without. 



9 * Now I am here, a maide, within. 
And you, sir knight, without; 
You may lay straw under your feete, 
To keepe you from the gout. 

10 * Henceforth when you doe meet a maide, 

A mile out of the towne. 
Sir knight, you must not be afiraid 
Of soyling of her gowne. 

11 * And if you chance to meet a maid 

Amongst the cockes of hay, 
Sir knight, you must not be affraid 
With her to court, and say 
Sing loud, etc 

IS ' It is a proTcrb, many say, 
And truth it b in tiyall. 
He that will not when as he may 
Shall after hare denyall. 



13 ' And thus, sir knight, now fare you 
To you I bid adieu; 
And you hereafterwards may tell 
How I haTe senred you.' 



rell. 



R.C. 



Printed at London for Thomas Lambert, at the signs of 
the Hors-shoo in Smithfield. 



Percy's Beliqnes, HI, 888, 1765. 

1 There was a knight was drunk with wine 
A riding along the way, sir. 
And there he met with a lady fine. 
Among the cocks of hay, sir. 

8 ' Shall you and I, O lady faire, 
Among the grass lye downe-a? 
And I will have a special care 
Of rumpling of your gowne-a.' 

8 ' Upon the grass there is a dewe, 
Will spoil my damaske gowne, sir ; 
My gown and kirtle they are newe, 
And cost me many a crowne, sir.' 

4 * I haye a doak of scariet red, 
Upon the ground I 'U throwe it ; 
Then, lady faire, come lay thy head ; 
We 11 play, and none shall knowe it.' 



5 ' O yonder stands my steed so free, 
Among the cocks of hay, sir, 
And if the pinner should chance to 
He 11 take my steed away, sir.' 
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6 * Upon my finger I haye a ring, 
It 'a made of finest gold-a, 
And, lady, it thy steed shall bring 
Out of the pinner's fold-a.' 

.7 * O go with me to my father's hall; 
Fair chambers there are three, sir ; 
And you shall have the best of all, 
And I '11 your chamberlain bee, sir.' 

8 He mounted himself on his steed so tall, 

And her on her dapple-grey, sir. 
And then they rode to her father's hall, 
Fast pricking along the way, sir. 

9 To her father's hall they arrived strait ; 

'T was moated round about-a ; 

She slipped herself within the gate. 

And lockt the knight without-a. 

10 * Here is a silver penny to spend. 

And take it for your pain, sir ; 
And two of my father's men I '11 send. 
To wait on you back again, sir.' 

11 He from his scabbard drew his brand. 

And whet it upon his sleeve-a, 
And * Cursed,' he said, 'be every man 
That will a maid believe-a I ' 

12 She drew a bodkin from her haire. 

And whipd it upon her gown-a: 
< And curst be every maiden faire 
That will with men lye down-a 1 

18 ' A tree there is, that lowly grows. 
And some do call it rue, sir ; 
The smallest dunghill cock that crows 
Would make a capon of you, sir. 

14 * A flower there is, that shineth bright. 

Some call it marygold-a ; 
He that wold not when he might. 
He shall not when he wold-a.' 

15 The knight was riding another day. 

With cloak and hat and feather ; 
He met again with that lady gay. 
Who was angling in the river. 

16 * Now, lady faire, I 've met with jrou. 

Ton shall no more escape me; 
Remember how not long agoe 
Tou falsely did intrap me.' 

17 The lady blushed scarlet red, 

And trembled at the stranger : 
' How shall I guard my maidenhead 
From this approaching danger 1 ' 



18 He from his saddle down did light, 

In all his riche attyer, 
And cryed. As I am a noble knight, 
I do thy charms admyer. 

19 He took the lady by the hand. 

Who seemingly consented, 
And would no more disputing stand ; 
She had a plot invented. 

20 * Looke yonder, good sir knight, I praye, 

Methinks I now discover, 
A riding upon his d^ple-grey, 
My former constant lover.' 

21 On tip- toe peering stood the knight, 

Fast by the river brink-a ; 
The lady pusht with all her might : 

* Sir knight, now swim or sink-a 1 ' 

22 Oer head and ears he plunged in ; 

The bottom faire he sounded ; 
Then rising up he cried amain, 
Help, helpe, or else I 'm drowned 1 

28 * Now fare you well, sir knight, adieu 1 
Yon see what comes of fooling ; 
That is the fittest place for you ; 
Tour courage wanted cooling.' 

24 Ere many days, in her father's park, 

Just at the close of eve-a. 
Again she met with her angry sparke. 
Which made this lady grieve-a. 

25 * False lady, here thou 'rt in my powre. 

And no one now can hear thee ; 
And thou shalt sorely rue the hoar 
That eer thou dar'dst to jeer me.' 

26 * I pray, sir knight, be not so warm 

With a young silly maid-a ; 
I vow and swear I thought no harm ; 
'Twas a gentle jest I playd-a.' 

27 < A gentle jest in soothe,' he cry'd, 

* To tumble me in and leave me 1 
What if I had in the river dy'd ? 

That fetch will not deceive me. 

28 '' Once more I '11 pardon thee this day, 

Tho injurd out of measure ; 
But then prepare without delay 
To yield thee to my pleasure.' 

29 * Well then, if I must grant your smt, 

Tet think of your boots and spars, sir ; 
Let me pull off both spur and boot. 
Or else you cannot stir, sir.' 
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so He set him down upon the grass, 
And begd her kind assistance ; 
* Now,' smiling thought this lovely lass, 

* I '11 make you keep yoor distance.' 

31 Then pulling off his hoots half-way, 

* Sir knight, now I 'm your betters ; 
Yon shall not make of me your prey ; 

Sit there like a knave in fetters.' 

S2 The knight when she had served soe, 
• He fretted, fam'd and grumbled ; 
For he could neither stand nor goe. 
But like a cripple tumbled. 

38 * Farewell, sir knight, the clock strikes ten, 
Tet do not move nor stir, sir ; • 
1 11 send you my father's serving-men, 
To pull off your boots and spurs, sir. 

84 * This merry jest you must excuse ; 
Ton are but a stingless nettle ; 
Tou 'd never have stood for boots or shoes 
Had you been a man of mettle.' 

35 All night in grievous rage he lay, 
Rolling upon the plain-a ; 
Next morning a shepherd past that way, 
Who set him right again-a. 

86 Then mounting upon his steed so tall. 
By hin and dale he swore-a, 
' I '11 ride at once to her father's hall ; 
She shall escape no more-a. 

37 « I 'n take her father by the beard, 
I '11 challenge all her kindred ; 
Each dastard soul shall stand affeard ; 
My wrath shall no more be hindred.' 



88 He rode unto her father's house. 

Which every side was moated; 
The lady heard his furious vows. 
And all his vengeance noted. 

89 Thought shee, sir knight, to quench your rage 

Once more I will endeavor ; 

This water shall your fury swage, 

Or else it shall bum forever. 

40 Then, fiuning penitence and feare. 

She did invite a parley : 
< Sir knight, if you '11 forgive me heare, 
Henceforth I 'U love you dearly. 

41 * My father he is now from home, 

And I am all alone, sir ; 
Therefore across the water come. 
And I am all your own, sir.' 

4S * False maid, thou canst no more deceive ; 
I scorn the treacherous bait-a ; 
If thou wouldst have me thee believe, 
Now open me the gate-a.' 

43 * The bridge is drawn, the gate is band. 

My frtther has the keys, sir ; 
But I have tear my love prepar'd 
A shorter way and easier. 

44 < Over the moate I 've laid a plank, 

Full seventeen feet in measure ; 
Then step across to the other bank. 
And there we '11 take our pleasure.' 

45 These words she had no sooner spoke, 

But strait he came tripping over ; 
The plank was sawd, it snapping broke. 
And sousd the unhappy lover. 
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THE GREAT 8ILKIE OF SULE SKERRY 



Proceedings of The Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, I, 86, 1852. Communicated by the late Cap- 
tain F. W. L. Thomas, R. N. ; written down by him 



from the dictation of a Tenerable lady of Snarra Voe, 
Shetland. 



This Shetland ballad* was reprinted in Col- 
barn's New Monthly Magazine, April, 1864, 
with spelling Scotticized, and two or three 
other uncalled-for changes. 

*^ Finns," as they are for the most part 
called, denizens of a region below the depths 
of the ocean, are able to ascend to the land 
above by donning a seal-skin, which then 
they are wont to lay off, and, having divested 
themselves of it, they ^^ act just like men and 
women." If this integument be takeil away 
from! them, they cannot pass through the sea 
again and return to their proper abode, and 
they become subject to the power of man, like 
the swan-maidens and mer-wives of Scandina- 
vian and German tradition : Grimm's Mytho- 
logie, I, 354 f . Female Finns, under these cir- 
cumstances, have been fain to accept of human 
partners. The Great Selchie, or Big Seal, of 
Shul Skerry, had had commerce with a woman 
during an excursion to the upper world. See 
Hibbert's Description of the Shetland Islands, 
pp. 566-571, and E^arl Blind in the Contem- 
porary Review, XL, 404, 1881. A correspond- 
ent of Blind gives stanza 3 with a slight varia- 
tion, thus : 

I am a man, apo da land, 

I am a selkie i da sea ; 
An whin I 'm f ar ib every strand 

My dwelling is in Shool Skerry. 

* The ballad was pointed oat to me by Mr Macmath, and 
onld haye followed No 40 had I known of it earlier. 



1 An eardy nonrris sits and sings. 

And aye she sings, Ba, Uly wean ! 
Little ken I my baimis ibther, 
Far less the land that he staps in. 

2 Then ane arose at her bed-fit, 

An a gramly gaest I 'm sure was he : 
' Here am I, thy baimis ibther, 
Although that I be not comelie. 

3 ' I am a man, npo the Ian, 

An I am a sUkie in the sea ; 
And when I 'm &r and far frae Ian, 
My dwelling is in Sule Skerrie.' 

4 ' It was na weel,' quo the maiden ibir, 

' It was na weel, indeed,* quo she, 
< That the Great Silkie of Sole Skerrie 
Sold hae come and aught a bairn to me.' 

5 Now he has taen a purse of goad, 

And he has pat it upo her knee, 
Sayin, 6ie to me my little young son. 
An tak thee up thy nourris-fee. 

6 An it sail come to pass on a sinuner's day, 

When the sin shines het on evera stane, 
That I will tak my little young son, 
An teach him for to swim the faem. 

7 An thu sail marry a proud gunner, 

An a proud g^unner I 'm sure he '11 be, 
An the very first schot that ere he schoots, 
He '11 schoot baith my young son and me. 



6*. Quhen. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 



VOL. I. 



1. Biddies Wisely Expounded. 

I, 2 b. Russian riddle-songs: Trudy, III, S14, No 
44; V, 1078, No 208, 1190, No 6. 

The Russian riddle-ballad of the merchant's son. 
Add : Shein, Russkiya Narodnuiya Pyesni, Plyaso- 
Tuiya, Dance Songs, Nos 88, 87, 89, p. 283 f. 



2. The ElfLn Kni^rht. 

P. 8 a, second paras^raph. Russian ballad of Impos- 
sibilities propounded reciprocally by youth and maid 
(including a shirt): Shein, Russkiya N. P., Plyaso- 
Yuiya, Nos 85, 86, p. 281 f. 

18. Another Clever Wench, in Hurwitz*s Hebrew 
Tales, New York, 1847, p. 154, Nos 61, 62; or Sagen 
der Hebraer ans dem Englischen, u. s. w., Leipzig, 1828, 
p. 129, Nos 56, 57. 

14 a, line 16. The Rusalka ballad, also in Trudy, III, 
190, No 7. 

14 a, the first paragraph. In the third or ** Forest " 
book of the MahS-bhirata, chapters 811-818, is a story 
that bears marks of being an ancient part of the compila- 
tion. Tudhishthira and his four younger brothers are 
distressed with thirst. The eldest sends these one after 
another in quest of water. Each reaches a lake and 
hears a voice of a sprite in the air, " I have the first 
claim on this lake. Do not drink till you have an- 
swered my questions," drinks notwithstanding, and 
falls as if dead. At last Tudhishthira goes himself, 
answers the questions, and is offered boons by the 
sprite. He is very modest, and asks the life of one of 
his two half-brothers only, not that of either of his fall 
brothers. Whereupon the sprite rewards his virtue by 
bringing all four to life. 

The riddles and questions are spun out at great 
length, and many are palpable interpolations. A few 
examples may be given. What is weightier (more rev- 
erend) than the earth ? One*8 mother. What is loftier 
than the heavens ? One's father. What is fleeter than 
the wind? The mind. What are more numerous than 
the blades of grass ? Thoughts. What does not close 
its eyes while asleep ? A fish. What is that which 
does not move after birth? An egg. What b that 
which is without heart? A stone. And so on. A 
paraphrase of parts of these chapters is given by Ed. 
Arnold, Indian Idylls, Boston, 1888, pp. 212-285. 

vok n. 62 



Similarly, in tho Kathl-sarit-sftgara, chapter t, a man 
escapes death by resolving an ogre's riddle. See Taw- 
ney's translation, I, 26, and especially the note, where 
Benfey is cited as comparing Mahl^bh&rata, XOI, 
5888 ff. 

14 b. Lesrend of St Andrew : Horstmann, Alten- 
glische Legenden, Neue Folge, 1881, p. 8. 

18. A variety of P, O, Bruce and Stokoe, Northum- 
brian Minstrel-y, p. 79. « Whittingham Fair,' popular 
in the north and west of the county of Northumber- 
land ; usually sung as a nursery-ballad. 

1 < Are yon going to Whittingham fair ? 

Parsley, sage, rosemary, and thyme 
Remember me to one who lives there ; 
For once she was a tme-love of mine. 

2 < Tell her to make me a cambric shirt, 
Without any seam or needlework. 

3 < Tell her to wash it in yonder well^ 
Where never spring-water nor rain ever fell. 

4 ' Tell her to dry it on yonder thorn, 

Which never bore blossom since Adam was 
bom.' 

5 < Now he has asked me questions three, 

Parsley, sage, roi»emary, and thyme 
I hope he will answer as many for me ; 
For once he was a tme-love of mine. 

6 * Tell him to find me an acre of land 
Betwixt the salt water and the sea-sand. 

7 < Tell him to plongh it with a ram's horn. 
And sow it all over with one peppercorn. 

8 < Tell him to reap it with a sickle of leather, 
And bind it np with a peacock's feather. 

9 ' When he has done, and finished his work, 
O tell him to come, and he 11 have his shirt' 



Another variety of P, O, communicated by Mr Frank 
Kidson, Leeds, 1884 ; from tradition. 
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1 'Oh where are 70a going?' <To Scarbro 

fair.' 
Savoiuy, sage, roeemaxy and thyme 
' Bemember me to a hue who lives there ; 
For once she was a true lover of mine. 

2 < And tell her to make me a cambric shirt, 
Without a needle or thread or ought else ; 

And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 

3 ' And tell her to wash it in yonder well. 
Where water neer sprang nor a drop of rain 

feU; 
And then, etc. 

4 ' And tell her to hang it on yonder stone, 
Where moss never grew since Adam was bom. 

5 ' And when she has finished and done, her I '11 

repay, 
She can come unto me and married we 11 be.' 

6 ' Oh where are you going ? ' 'To Scarbro fair.' 
' Remember me to a lad who lives there ; 

For once he was a true lover of mine. 

7 ' And tell him to buy me an acre of land 
Between the wide ocean and the sea-sand ; 

And then he, etc. 

8 * And tell him to plough it with a ram's horn. 
And sow it all over with one peppeiH^om. 

9 ' And tell him to reap 't with a sickle of 

leather, 
And bind it up with a peacock's feather. 

10 ' And when he has finished, and done his work. 
He can come unto me for his cambric shirt.' 



YariatioDS in a fragment of the same, remembered by 
another person : F. Eidson. 

1^ Oh are yoa going to . . . 

7 Tell her ... . 
Sow it all over with sand. 

9 Beap it with 
And tie it 
And then she shall be 

S (after 9) : 



And tell her to wash it in yonder dry well, 
Where no water sprang nor a drop of rain fell. 
And tell her to wash it in yonder dry well, 
Or never be a trae lover of nune. 



8. The Fause Elni^ht upon the Boad. 

P. 21, note, and p. 485. *' Die Windsbraat soil man 
brav schelten, sich selber aber bekreuzigen, dann weicht 
sie. Sie ist des Teafels Braat. Wo eine Windsbraat 
aaffahrt, bt eine Hexe aafgespnmgen." Birlingeru. 
Back, Volksthumliches aas Schwaben, 1, 192, No 304. 

G. L. El. 

21. Finnar is a trold in a corresponding Icelandic 
story, Xmason, f slenzkar ]>jdSsogar, I, 58. 6. L. EL 

See, for Finn and Funs, Karl Blind in The Contem- 
porary Beview, XL, 402 ff., 1881; also, 'The Great 
Silkie of Sale Skerry,' No 118, D, 494. 



4. Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight. 

P. 24. May Colvia in Ireland. According to a Con- 
nemara story given briefly in Once a Week, II, 53 f, 
July 2, 1864, one Captain Webb was wont to ill-ase 
yoang women, and then strip them and throw them into 
the Marthering Hole, not far from Maam. At last a 
girl induced him to tarn his back, and then thrast him 
into the Hole. P. Z. Boand. 

24 b. The Flemish ballad is given by F^tis, ffistdre 
G^ndrale de la Masiqae, Y, 59, '' d'apr^s an texte ancien 
qai a deax strophes de plus que celui de Willems.*' 
G. L. K. 

28 b. * Abvl kvaeVi ' in f slenzk fomkT»9i, 11, 226, Ko 
60, A-M : this copy D (E-M). Published in 1885. 

41, and p. 487 f. Bussian form, corrupted. 

On the oaken bridge stood Galya, there Galya stood 
and drew water, she drew water and spoke with Marko. 
** O Marko mine, what dost thoa say to me ? Come 
wander with me, youth ; let us wander on foot throagh 
the dark night." One field traversed, a second they 
crossed, and in the third lay down on the grass to sleep. 
The rain began to sprinkle, the fierce rain to fall, and 
Marko began to slumber. " O Marko mine, sleep not 
while with me ; bare your sword and fight with me.** 
Toung Galya vanquished Marko; she conquered Marko, 
and rode, she mounted and rode over the level field. 
Galya arrives at the new gate; there stands Marko*s 
mother, more beautiful than gold. " Young Galja, 
what can I say? Have you seen Marko near my 
house ? " '* Oh, hush, mother; weep not, moorn not. 
Thy Marko has married in the field; he has taken to 
himself a fine young lady, a grave in the meadow." 
Trudy, V, 425, No 816. 

A man beguiles a girl with tales of a land where the 
rivers are of honey, where pears grow on willows, and 
maidens are clothed in gold. Trudy, V, 885, No 660. 

In one version of this ballad a cuckoo flies up and 
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Mds the maid not listen to the Cossack's tales : " I 
haTe flown all over the world, and I have never seen 
golden mountains, nor eaten pears from willow-trees, 
nor beheld maidens clad in gold.'* 

41 a, and 487 a. A maid going to the ford loar water 
meets Marko, and suggests that he should propose for 
her; if her mother will not consent, they will roam. 
They cross one field and two, and lie down on the grass 
in a third. He is falling asleep, when she wakes him 
with a cry that they are pursued. Marko is orertaken 
and his head cut off. Trudy, V, 226, No 454. No 
548, p. 278, is nearly the same. No 690, p. 352, re- 
sembles in part No 454, and partly GoloTat^y, 1, 116. 

42 a and 488 a, A. A lover takes his love by her 
white hands, leads her to the Danube, seizes her by the 
white sides, and flings her in. She asks whether she is 
ugly, or whether it is her ill fate. Trudy, T, 166, No 
339. 

In Po^es pop. de la France, MS^ YI, 278, Podsies 
pop. de la Corr^e, a ballad called * Chanson du brave 
Aldzar ' is mentioned as a variant of ' Dion et la Fille 
dn Boi,' and, foi. 321 of the same volume, a version from 
Mortain, Basse Normandie, is said to have been com- 
municated, which, however, I have not found. These 
may both belong with the French ballads at II, 356. 

43 a. E. Another copy in GuiUon, Chansons pop. 
de I'Ain, p. 85. 

Add I : < Monsieur de Savigna,' Decombe, Chansons 
pop. d'nie-et-Vilaine, p. 264, No 92. The ballad be- 
gins like A, B, but the conclusion is inverted. The 
fair one is thrown into a pond; M. Savigna cuts away 
with his sword the plant she seizes when she comes up 
from the bottom the fourth time; she asks. If you ever 
go back, where will you say yon left me ? and he an- 
swers. In the big wood full of robbers. 

59. F. In the catalogue of the British Museum, 
"London? 1710?- 

60. 



British Museum, MS. Addit. 20094. *The Knight and 
the Chiefs Daughter/ communicated to Mr T. Crofton 
Croker in 1829, as remembered by Mr W. PigoU Rogers, 
and believed by Mr Rogers to have been learned by him from 
an Irish nusery-maid. 

1 ' Now steal me some of your father's gold, 

And some of yoor mother's fee, 
And steal the best steed in your father's stable. 
Where there lie thirty three.' 

2 She stole him some of her father's gold, 

And some of her mother's fee, 
And she stole the best steed from her father's 
stable, 
Where there lay thirty three. 

3 And she rode on the milk-white steed. 

And he on the barb so grey> 



Until they came to the green, green wood, 
Three hours before it was day. 

4 ' Alight, alight, my pretty colleen. 

Alight inmiediately, 
For six knight's daughters I drowned here. 
And thou the seventh shall be.' 

5 'Oh hold yoor tongae, yon false knight vil- 

lain. 
Oh hold yoor tongae,' said she ; 
' T was yon that promised to marry me, 
For some of my Other's fee.' 

6 < Strip o£E, strip off your jewels so rare. 

And give them all to me ; 
I think them too rich and too costly by far 
To rot in the sand with thee.' 

7 ' Oh torn away, thou false knight villain. 

Oh torn away from me ; 
Oh torn away, with yoar back to the diff, 
And yonr face to the willow-tree.' 

8 He tamed aboat, with his back to the cli£^ 

And his face to the willow-tree ; 
So sadden she took him up in her arms. 
And threw him into the sea. 

9 ' Lie there, lie there, thoa false knight villain, 

lie there instead of me ; 
'T was you that promised to marry me. 
For some of my father's fee.' 

10 ' Oh take me by the arm, my dear. 

And hold me by the hand, 
And yon shall be my gay lady, 
And the qaeen of all Scotland.' 

11 ' I 'U not take yon by the arm, my dear. 

Nor hold yoa by the hand ; 
And I won't be joar gay lady. 
And the qaeen of all Scotland.' 

12 And she rode on the milk-white steed. 

And led the barb so grey. 
Until she came back to her Other's castle. 
One hoar before it was daj. 

13 And oat then spoke her parrot so green. 

From the cage wherein she lay : 
Where have yoa now been, my pietty col- 
leen, 
This long, long sommer's day ? 
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14 * Oh hold your tongae, my favoiirite hirdy 

And tell no tales on me ; 
Toot cage I will make of the heaten gold» 
And hang in the willow-tree.' 

15 Out then spoke her father dear. 

From the chamher where he lay : 
Oh what hath hefallen my favoorite hirdy 
That she calls so load for day ? 

16 ' 'T is nothing at all, good lord/ she said, 

' 'T is nothing at all indeed ; 
It was only the cat came to my cage-door, 
And I called my pretty coUeen.' 

5. Gtil Brenton. 

P. 67 a, line 14. Add the Icelandic Tersions of ' Tor- 
kild Trundesen ' r«cently printed : Islenzk fomkTeS!, 
U, 281, No 62, A 42 f, B 42, C 29. 



6. WiUie's Lady. 

P. 85 b, the third paragraph. *' Bei der Entbindung 
. . . mu88 man alle Schlosser im Hause an Thiiren und 
Eisten aufmacben : so gebiert die Frau leichter." Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, p. 355, No 574, ed. 
1869. 6. L. K. 

7. Earl Brand. 

P. 96 b, line 1. In England the north side of the 
burial-ground is appropriated to unbaptized children, 
suicides, etc. Brand's Antiquities, ed. Hazlitt, 11, 214- 
218. 

97 b. Add: Fortnguese. Romero, Cantos pop. do 
Brazil, No 4, * D. Dnarte e Donzilha,' I, 9 : sicupira 
and collar. 

Romaic. Chasiotis, p. 169, No 5, lemon and cypress; 
AraTandinoB, p. 284 f, Nos 471, 472, cypress and reed. 

97 b, and 489 b. Russian. Bezsonof, Kalyeki Pere- 
khozhie, I, 697-700, Nos 167, 168 (Ruibnikof): Vasily is 
laid on the right, Sophia on the left ; golden willow and 
cypress. The hostile mother pulls up, breaks down, 
the willow ; cuts down, pulls up, the cypress. 

Trudy, Y, 711, No 309, A, man buried under church, 
wife under belfry ; green maple and white birch. B-J, 
other copies with variations. Y, 1208, No 50, a Cos- 
sack blossoms into a thorn, a maid into an elder ; his 
mother goes to pull up the thorn, hers to pluck up the 
elder. **Lo, this is no thorn! it is my son!*' **Lo, 
this is no elder ! it is my daughter ! '' 

489 b, eighth line from below, read, for laburnum, 
silver willow, and golden willow in the next line but 
one ; and also for ^o 285. 

98 a. Magyar. In Ungarische Revue, 1888, pp. 
756-59, these three and one more. 



Chinese. Hanpang has a young and pretty 
named Ho, whom he tenderly loves. The king, becom- 
ing enamored of her, puts her husband in prison, where 
he kills himself. Ho throws herself from a high place, 
leaving a letter to the king, in which she b^s that she 
may be buried in the same tomb as her husband ; bat 
the king orders them to be put in separate graves. In 
the night cedars spring up from their tombs, which thrive 
so extraordinarily that in ten days their branches and 
their roots are interlocked. A. de Gubernatis, La My- 
thologie des Plantes, U, 58, from Schlegel, Unino- 
graphie chinoise, p. 679. (Aheady cited by Braga.) 

9. The Fair Flower of NorthiunberlancL 

P. 116 a, C 5*. Bed-head should certainly be bed- 
stock : cf . B SK 



10. The Twa Sisters. 

P. 119 b. Ffiroe versions. Seven are now known, 
and one is printed, from the manuscript collection of 
Faroe ballads made by Svend Grundtvig and Jsigen 
Blocb, in Hamroershaimb, Fser^sk Anthologi, No 7, p. 
28, ' Harpu rima.' 

124 b. Waldau, Bbhmische Granaten, II, 97. K. 
Eohler. (I have never been able to get the second 
volume.) 

125 a. 

* Siffle, berger, de mon haleine! 
Mon fr^re m'a tu^ sous les bois d'Altumtoe, 
Pour la rose de ma m^re, que j 'avals tronv^* etc 

Poesies pop.de la France, MS., YI, 193 &»; popolir 
in Champagne : M^lusine, I, col. 424. 

125 b, second paragraph. (7), also in Rochhols, 
Schweizersagen aus dem Aargau, II, 126, No 358. Add 
to stories of this group, ' La Flute,' Blad^, Contes pop. 
de la Gascogne, II, 100-102. G. L. K. 

The last paragraph. De Gubernatis, Zoological 
Mythology, 1, 195, cites other similar stories i Afanasief, 
Skazki, v, 71, No 17, and two varieties, vi, 133, No 
25; the twentieth story of Santo Stefano dl Calcinaia, 
II, 325. G. L. K. 



11. The Cruel Brother. 

P. 143 b, line 27. Add D 3, and the Swedish ballad 
at p. 208, stanzas 14-17. 



12. Lord Randal. 

P. 161 a. Lt.-Col. W. F. Prideaux, of Calcutta, has 
kindly informed me that E was printed in The Uni- 
versal Magazine, 1804. It is there said to have been 
sung, to a very simple and very ancient Scotch tune. 
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bj a peasant-girl at the Tillage of Bandcallas, Perth- 
shire. See, also, Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, XII, 
134. 

152 b. Italian A is translated in the Conntess Eve- 
Ijn Martinengo-Cesaresco's Essays in the Study of 
Folk-Songs, p. 219. 

156 b, at the end of the second paragraph. The Cela- 
kovskf and the Sakharof ballad are the same. Add : 
Trudy, V, 482, No 822 ; p. 915, No 481. 



A man's help refused in traTaiL Add : Sir Beoes of 
Hamtoun, p. 132, r. 8449 ff (Maitknd Club). 

Beues is semise gan hire bede, 

To helpe hire at that nede. 

' For Codes loue,' she seide, ' nai ! 

Leue sire, thow go the wai ; 

For forbede, for is pite, 

That no wimroanis priuite 

To no man thonrgh me be koutbe.' 



13. Edward. 

P. 168 b. B istrapslated also in Seckendorf's Musen- 
almanach fiir das Jahr 1808, p. 7, and by Du M^ril, 
Histoire de la Po^sie scandinave, p. 467. 



14. Babylon, or, The Bonnie Banks o For- 

die. 

P. 1 72 b. Faroe. Four versions are known ; Lyng- 
bye's is repeated in Hammershaimb's Fserawk Anthologi, 
No 13, p. 45, • Torkils datur.' 

173. * La Fille d'un Cabaretier,* Guillon, Chansons 
pop. de TAin, p. 165, has some of the circumstances of 
No 14. A girl is stopped by three ** libertins " in a 
wood. She gives them her ring and her chain, to ran- 
som her person. They say they will have that too, and 
kill her when she resists. They then go for breakfast 
to her father's tavern, and while they are paying their 
scot the ring falls and is recognized by her mother. 
The youngest confesses, and they are taken to the forest 
and burned. 

In a Russian ballad the only sister of nine [seven] 
brothers is given in marriage to a rich merchant, who 
lives at a distance from her home. After three years 
the married pair undertake a journey to her native 
place.- On their way they are attacked by nine robbers, 
who kill her husband, throw her child into the sea, and 
act their pleasure with her. One of the nine, entering 
into talk with the woman, discovers that she is his sister. 
Sakharof, translated in Ralston *s Songs of the Russian 
People, p. 49 f ; Ruibnikof, Part III, p. 340, No 62, Part 

IV, p. 99, No 19 ; Hilferding, col. 149, No 28, col. 844, 
No 167, col. 1154, No 248, col. 1265, No 294 ; Trudy, 

V, 910, No 479, A-H. 

^ 16. Leesome Brand. 

P. 181 b, line 12. Montanus is Vincenz von Zuc- 
calmaglio; the ballad-editor is Wilhelm. 

French. Add C, Decombe, No 96, p. 275, * Le fils du 
roi d'Espagne.' 

182 a, second paragraph, line Sff, Say: No 102, 
* Willie and Earl Richard's Daughter; ' No 108, « Rose 
the Red and White LOy; ' No 64, " Fair Janet,' C 7, 
D 1; No 68, ' Child Waters,' J 89; No 24, ' Bonnie 
Annie,' A 10, B 6, 7. 



16. Sheath and Ejoife. 

P. 185. As an arrow-shot is to fix the place for a 
grave here and in * Robin Hood's Death,' so. In many 
popular tales, arrows are shot to determine where a wife 
is to be sought : see a Hindoo tale, Asiatic Journal, 
1838, XI, 207, Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, 261; Hahn, 
Griechische Marchen, No 67, II, 81, 285; Afanasie^ I, 
346, No 23, cited by Ralston, The Nineteenth Century, 
IV, 1004, 1878 ; Jagic, in Archiv fiir slavische Philolo- 
gie, n, 619, and R. Kohler^s notes at p. 620. 



17. Hind Horn. 

P. 194. The warning by a dream, the pretematu- 
rally rapid transportation, and the arrival in time to 
prevent a second marriage taking effect are found in 
the story of Aboulfaouaris, Cabinet des F^es, XV, 
836 ff, Les Mille et un Jours, Paris, 1840, 228 ff. 
Rohde, Der griechische Roman, p. 182 : F. Liebrecht. 

196. Recognition by a ring dropped into a diinking- 
vesseL See Nigra, Romania, XIV, 255 f, note 2 : but 
Willems and Coussemaker are cited in this book, I, 
195 a (8). 

197 b, second paragraph. Wemhart von Stratlin- 
gen : see the note to I, 350, of Birlinger and Buck, 
Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben. 

198 a. The story of the return, by marvellous means, 
of the seven years abroad husband, in Leskien u. Brug- 
man, Litauische Volkslieder u. Marchen, No 22, p. 
437 f : WoUner's notes, p. 571. G. L. K. 

198 b, third paragra]^. Add: Victor Smith, ' Le 
Retour du Mari,' Chants pop. du Velay et du Forez, 
in Romania, IX, 289 ; Tarb^, Romancero de Cham- 
pagne, II, 122 ; *' E. Muller, Chansons de mon village, 
journal Le Memorial de la Loire du 19 septembre, 1867 ; 
Daymard, Collection de vieilles chansons, p. 220 du 
Bulletin de la Soci^t^ des Etudes du Lot, 1879 " (V. 
Smith). Imperfect copies of this ballad in Guillon, 
Chansons pop. de 1' Ain, p. 95, ' Les deux Maris,' p. 89, 
* Ma pauvre Elise.' 

As a tale in Blad^, Contes pop. de la Gascogne, I, 
43. The seigneur is conveyed from the Holy Land by 
the devil, appears as a beggar, and produces one half 
of his marriage contract, which fits the half left with 
his wife. G. L. K. 

200 a, second paragraph. Say, in the fourth line, 
three, six, or twelve. Dobrynya and Nastasya in Hil- 
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fording, Nos 28, 26, 88, 88, 48, columnt 181, 144, 160, 
176, 211, and twenty other places ; RuibnikoE, I, 169, 
No 27, III, 90, No 18 ; Miss Hapgood's Epic Songs of 
Russia, Dobrynja and Alyosha, p. 258. 



18. Sir LioneL 

P. 209 a. A king's daughter is to be ^Ten to the 
man that rids the country of a boar : Diarmaid and the 
Magic Boar, Campbell, Tales of the West EUghlands, 
111,81. 

19. King Orfeo. 

P. 216 a, first paragraph. The Bodleian copy, B, 
also refers to the lay of Orpheus at the end. 6. L. K. 
So the Lai de I'Espine, Roquefort, Poesies de Marie de 
France, I, 556, v. 185, and Floire et Blanceflor, ed. Du 
M^ril, p. 281, y. 71 : Zielke, Sb Orfeo, p. 131. 

For correspondences between Sir Orfeo and the Irish 
epic tale of the Wooing of Etain, see Eittredge, in The 
American Journal of Philology, Vll, 191 ff. 



20. The Cruel Mother. 

P. 219 b. Add to the Grerman versions : M, O. 
Enoop, Volkssagen, Erzahlungen, u. s. w., aus dem dst- 
lichen Hinterpommern, Posen, 1885, pp. x, zi : * Es 
trieb ein Schafer mit Lammlein raus.* Fr. Schonwerth, 
Aus der Oberpfalz, I, 234, gives a prose tale which is 
evidently founded on the ballad of ' The Cruel Mother ' 
(three children, one in the water, one in dung, one in the 
wood). R. Eohler. 

225. 

N 
Percy Papers, with no account of the derivation. 

1 There was a duke's daughter lived at York, 

All alone and alone a 
And she fell in love with her father's clarke. 
Down by the greenwood side a, side a, 
Down, etc. 

2 She loved him seven long years and a day, 
Till at last she came big-bellied away. 

3 She set her back against a thorn, 

And there she had two pretty babes bom. 

4 She took out a penknife long and short, 

And she pierc'd these pretty babes to the ten- 
der heart 

5 So as she was walking in her father's hall. 
She saw three pretty babes playing at ball. 



6 The one was clothed in purple, the other in 

pall, 
And the other was doathed in no cloths at alL 

7 'O pretty babes, pretty babes, will you be 

mine? 
Ton shall be clothed in scarleUso fine. 
And ye shall drink ale, beer and wine.' 

8 ' We are three angels, as other angels be, 
And the hotest place in hell is reserved for 

thee.' 



Pepys Ballads, V, 4, No 2, from a transcript in the Percy 
Papers. 

1 There was a duke's daughter lived in York, 

Come bend and bear away the bows of yew 
So secretly she loved her father's dark. 
Grentle hearts, be to me true. 

2 She loved him long and many a day, 
Till big with child she went away. 

3 She went into the wide wilderness ; 
Poor she was to be pitied for heaviness. 

4 She leant her back against a tree, 
And there she endurd much misery. 

5 She leant her back agunst an oak, 
With bitter sighs these words she spoke. 

6 She set her foot against a thome, 

And there she had two pretty babes bom. 

7 She took her fiUiting off her head. 
And there she ty'd them hand and leg. 

8 She had a penknife long [and] sharp, 
And there she stuck them to the heart 

9 She dug a grave, it was long and deep. 
And there she laid them in to sleep. 

10 The coldest earth it was their bed, 
The green grass was their coverlid. 

11 As she was a going by her father's hall, 
She see three children a playing at balL 

12 One was drest in scarlet fine, 

And the other[s was naked] as ere they was 
bom. 
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13 ' O mother, O mother, if these children 

mine, 
I wold dress them [in] scarlet fine.' 

14 * O mother, O mother, when we was thine, 
Yon did not dress [as] in scarlet fine. 

15 ' Yon set your hack against a tree, 
And there yon endured great misery. 

16 ' Yon set your foot against a thome. 
And there yon had as pritt^ habes bom. 

17 ^ Yoa took yonr filliting off yoor head. 
And there you bound us, hand to leg. 

18 ' You had a penknife long and sharp. 
And there you stuck us to the heart 

19 ' You dug a grave, it was long and deep. 
And there you laid us in to sleep. 

20 ' The coldest earth it was our bed, 
The green grass was our coverlid. 

21 ' O mother, mother, for your sin 
Heaven-gate you shall not enter in. 

22 ' O mother, mother, for your sin 
HeU-gates stands open to let you in.' 

23 The lady's cheeks lookd pale and wan, 

* Alass I,' said she, ' what have I done ! ' 

24 She tore her silken locks of hair. 
And dy'd away in sad despair. 

25 Young ladies all, of beauty bri^^ 
Take warning by her last good-night. 



The Duke's Daughter's Cruelty, or. The Wonder- 
ful Apparition of two Infants who she murtherd 
and buried in a Forrest for to hide her Shame. 
Printed for J. Deacon at the Sign of the Angel 
in 6ail[t]-spur Street. 

Either the printer or the transcriber was careless. 

5^ sights. 11^ gowing. 

12^ was naked inserted by Percy. 

16^ you foot ; throne, and perhaps also in 6^ 

20^ coldeth. 23^ wand. 25^ waring. 

After 10 is introduced, absurdly , this stanza, dC" 
rived from 'The Famous Flower of Ser?ing- 
Men:' 



She cut her hair, changed her name 
From Fair Elinor to Sweet WiDiam. 



21. The Maid and the Palmer. 

P. 228 a. The Faroe version, < Maria vfsa,* b No 9 
of Hammershaimb's Fsreik Anthologi, p. 85. 

22. 8t Stephen and Herod. 

P. 284. The Faroe ' Rudisar Wsa' is No 11 of Ham- 
mershaimb's Feivsk Anthologi, p. 89. Three copies 
are now known. 

288 b. A description of San Domingo de la Calzada, 
with a narration of the miracle of St James, is cited hy 
Birlinger from a manuscript of travels bj a yoang Ger- 
man, 1587-98, in Alemannia, XIII, 42-44. The trav- 
eller had heard ^ the fable " in Italy, too^ and had seen 
a painting of it at Savona. R. Kohler. 

De Gnbematis, Zoological Mythology, II, 288 f, note 
% after citing the legend of San Domingo de la Cal- 
zada, adds : A similar wonder is said, by Sigonio, to 
have taken place in the eleventh centory in the Bo- 
lognese ; but instead of St James, Christ and St Peter 
appear to perform miracles. G. L. K. 

289. In The Ely Volume, or. The Contributions of 
our Foreign Missions to Science, etc., 2d ed., Boston, 
1885, the editor, Dr Laurie, discoursing of the Tezidees, 
says they speak of Satan as Melek Taoos, King Pea- 
cock, and the cawals (a sort of cirouit-riders), ** carry 
roond with them brazen images of a bird on a sort of 
Oriental candlestick, as vouchers for their mission, and a 
means of blessing to their followers. One of them gave 
Dr Lobdell the following account of the origin of this 
name [Melek Taoos]. In the absence of his disciples, 
Satan, in the form of a dervish, took Christ down from 
the cross and carried him to heaven. Soon after the 
Marys came and asked the dervish where Christ was. 
They would not believe his reply, but promised to do to 
if he would restore the chicken he was eating to life. 
He did so, and when he told them who he was they 
adored him. When he left them he promised always 
to appear to them as a beautiful bird, and so the pea- 
cock became his symbol.** P. 815. G. L. K. 

241 a and 505. 

Em deMmbro, vintecinco, 
Mrio da noite chegado. 
Urn anjo ia no ar 
A dizer : Elle € ji nado. 
Pergonta lo boi : Aonde? 
La mula pergonta : Qaem ? 
Canta lo gallo : Jesos. 
Diz la ovelha : Bethlem. 

Azevedo, Romanceiro do Archipelago da Madeira, p. 8. 
R. Kohler. 

The Taking of Stamboul, in Bezsonof, Kalyeki Pe- 
rekhozhie, I, 617, No 188. 
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25. Willie's Lyke-Wake. 

P. 249 f. The story of A, B, C in a tale, * La For- 
narella,' A. de Nino, Utt e Coetumi abmzzesi. III, 198, 
NoS7. iLKohkr. 

C. Bossian, in Trady, V, US, No 249. 



29. The Boy and the Mantle. 

P. 269 b. Stones. Add the Magnet, Orpheus de 
Lapidibos, Leipsic, 1764, Uamberger, p. SI 8, translated 
bj Erox, De Gemmis, cap. 25 ; and the Agate, ** Al- 
bertas Magnus, De Mineralibus, L II, sect, ii, c. 7:" 
cited by Du M^ril, Floire et Blanceflor, p. cIxtL 6. 
L. K. 

269 b, third paragraph. See the English Flor and 
Blancheflor, ed. Eiausknecht, 1885, p. 189, vv. 715-20. 

270 b, the first paragraph. Add : Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 931, ed. 1876. «* Ebenso triigt die in- 
diache Mariatale, so lang ihre Gedanken rein sind, 
ohne Gefass das su Kugeln geballte Wasser : " Kinder- 
ond Hausmarchen, III, 264, 9, ed. 1856. See Benfey, 
Orient und Occident, I, 719fif, II, 97. F. Liebrecht. 
For the Mariatale story (from P. Sonnerat, Voyage auz 
Indes Orientales, etc.), see * Paria,' in Goethes lyrische 
Gedichte, erlautert von H. Duntzer, II, 449 ff, ed. 1875. 

The dragon kept by the priests of Lanuvian Juno 
ate honeyH;akes from the hands of pure maids who went 
down into its cave, but twined round the unchaste and 
bit them : Aelian, Hist. An., xi, 6, Propertius, iv (v), 
8. See Die Jungfernprobe in der Drachenhohle sn 
Lanuvinm, C. A. Bottiger's Kleine Schriften,I, 178 ff. 

G. Lf. El. 

Note t- In the English ' Yirgilius ' it is a brass ser- 
pent with the same property : Tboms, A Collection of 
Early Proee Bomances, II, p. S4 of Virgiiius, ed. 1827: 
cited by Sir Walter Scott, ' Sir Tristrem,' p. 4S2, ed. 
18SS, apropos of the trick of the shameless Ysonde. G. 
L.K. 

271 a. Aqua potationis domini: see, alto^ Konrad 
Ton Fussesbrunnen, Die Kindheit Jesu, ed. Kochen- 
dorffer, Qnellen u. Forschungen, XLIII, p. 81 f, ty. 573- 
88, 617-21, 67S ff. G. L. K. 

A stunned white elephant will be resuscitated if 
touched by the hand of a chaste woman. A king's 
eighty thousand wives, and subsequently all the women 
in his capital, touch the elephant without effect. A 
serring-woman, devoted to her husband, touches the 
elephant, and it rises in sound health and begins to eat. 
Katht-sarit-sigara, Book VII, ch. 36, Tawney's trans- 
lation, p. 329 f: U. H. Wil$on*s Essays, II, 129 f. 
('' In the 115th Tale of the Gesta Bomanorum, we read 
that two chaste virgins were able to lull to sleep and 
kill an elephant that no one else could approach. 
Tawney's note.) C. B. Lanman. 



»> 



30. Kinff Arthur and Kin^ OomwalL 
P. 277 a, second paragraph. Brags : see Miss Hap- 



good's Epic Songs of Bossia, p. 300 ; also pp. 48, 50* 
61, 65, 161, etc 

280 b, the last paragraph. Faroe A is printed by 
Hammershaimb in Fseresk Anthologi, p. 139, No 20. 



3L The Marriacre of Sir Ghiwain. 

P. 289. Miss Martha Carey Thomasi, in her Disser- 
tation on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, etc., 
Ziirich, 1883, pp. 62-64, has shown that the ugly woman 
in the English romances is probably derived from * La 
damoisele hydeuse,' in the Perceval of Chrestien de 
Troyes, vv. 5996-6015. 



32. KinfiT Henry. 

P. 298, note. So of a frog, Colahorns, p. 139, Ka 42. 

298 b, second paragraph. ** In an unpublished story 
of the Monf errato, communicated to me by Dr Femuro, 
a beautiful girl, when plucking up a cabbage, sees 
under its roots a large room, goes down into it, and 
finds a serpent there, who promises to make her fortune 
if she will kiss him and sleep with him. The girl con- 
sents. After three months the serpent begins to as- 
sume the legs of a man, then a man's body, and finally 
the face of a handsome youth, the son of a king, and 
marries his young deliverer." De Gubematu, SSoologi- 
cai Mythology, II, 418. G. L. K. 



34. Kemp Owyne. 

P. 307 f. Caspar Decurtius, Marchen aus dem 
Biindner Oberiande, nach dem Bato-Bomanischen er- 
zahlt, Jecklin, Yolksthiimliches aus Graubunden, Zu- 
rich, 1874, p. 126, has a tale of a Schlangenjnngfran 
who is a maid by day and a serpent by night, and is 
disenchanted by three kisses. G. L. K. 

311. The Bev. Bobert Lambe sent Percy, under date 
of January 29, 1768, '« the best copy of * The Laidley 
Worm ' that he could procure from many incorrect, im- 
perfect, and nonsensical ones.** Thero are differences 
between this and the copy printed in Hutchinson,* bofc 
one is about as good as Uie other. In this earlier copy 
2 follows 3 and 37 b wanting. 6 and 7 read : 

O up then spake the queen herself : 

Who 's this that welcoms me ? 
A lord replied. The king's daughter. 

The flower of the North Country. 

*• Wo be to thee, thou gray-haird man. 
Thou m^htst have excepted me ; 

Before the morn at this same time 
I *\l bring her to low degree.' 

* Not for the first ttme. A stall-copy among the Percy 
papers is uf the date 1772, and an editioii of 1771, from 
Lambe** manuscript is transcribed for Percy by Balman. 
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And 17, 22 : 

He stnughtwaj built a bonny ship, 

And set her on the sea ; 
Her 8&ib were made of silk so fine, 

Her masts of rowan-tree. 

The hags came back, finding their charms 

Most powerfullj withstood ; 
For warlocks, witches, cannot work 

Where there is rowan-tree wood. 

Duncan Frasier does not appear in the last stanza : 

Now this fact, as it happened, is 

For their good sung in rhime. 
Lest thej should some important part 

Forget of it in time. 

Along with thb earlier copj of Lambe's is found an- 
other, undescribed, which shows both agreements and 
Tariations : 2 follows 8, and 6, 7 and the final stanza 
are the same. 17 and 22 are wanting, and there are, 
therefore, no witches and no rowan-tree. Instead of 
21-28, we have this rery bad stanza : 

* Run, run, mj men, my sailors send 

Aboard yon ship so tall , 
And bid them drown the Child of Wind ; 

But he soon slew them alL' 

In the same parcel there is a copy of ' The Laidley 
Worm ' which is somewhat more in the popular tone 
than the one already printed. It was sent in an un- 
dated letter [1775 ?] to J. Bulman, Esq., of Sheep- 
wash, Morpeth, by E. 6., that is. Captain E. Grow. 
*' The above," says E. 6., *' is the Haggworm as I col- 
lected it from an old woman. I wrote to the Rerrd Mr 
Lamb for hb ballad, and directed him to send to yon. 
... I think the inclosed more original then his, for 
Mr Lamb, tho a good antiquarian, is but a bad poet, 
and above the one half is his own composing." Mr 
J. Bulman appears to have transmitted this version to 
Percy, to whom, npon another occasion, May 25, 1775, 
he sends ** a bold imitation of the song, now lost, of the 
Liudler Worm (written by Duncan Frazier, the monk 
on Cheviot, in 1270), by a lady, Biiss Graham of Glo- 
riorum, in Northumberland ; " of which nothing need be 
said. 

' The Hagg Worm.* obtained from an old woman by Cap- 
tain £. Grow. 

1 Bambrough Castle 's a bonny place. 

Built on a marble stone. 
But long, long did the lady look 
Eer her father came home. 

2 She knotted the keys upon a string. 

And with her she has them taen ; 
She cast them oer her left shoulder. 
And to the gates she is gaen. 
VOL. n. 68 



8 It fell out on a day the king 
Brought his new lady home. 
And all the lordling[8] in his realm 
To welcome them did come. 

4 ' Tou 'r welcome, father,' ike lady cries, 

* To your halls and your towers, 
And so are you, good queen,' sud she, 

' For all that 's here is yours.' 

5 ' O who is this,' sud the queen, 

* That welcomes me so hi^ ? ' 
Up then spake a greyhaird man, 

An ill dead may he dee 1 
'T is the kinges ue daughter, 
The flower of the North Country. 

6 * O woe betyde the[e], greyhaire<l man, 

An ill dead may thou dee 1 
Had she been furer then she is. 
You might have excepted me. 

7 * I '11 liken her to a laidley worm. 

That warps about the stone. 
And not till Child of Wynd comes back 
Shall she again be wonne.' 

8 The lady stood at her bower-door, 

A loud laughter took she : 
' I hope your prayers will have no pith; 
Tou took not God with ye,* 

9 She calld on her waiting-maid — 

They calld her Dorothy — 
' The coffer that my gold lies in, 
I leave to thee the key. 

10 * Her hellish spells seize on my heart, 

And quick will alter me; 
For eer the seting sun is down 
A laidler worm I 'U be.' 

11 Word 's gone east, and word 's gone west. 

And word 's gone oer the sea. 
There 's a laidler worm in Spindlestone Heughs 
Will destroy the North Conntree. 

12 For seven miles east and seven miles west, 

And seven miles north and sooth, 
Nea blade of grass or com will grow. 
For the venom of her mouth. 

18 To thb day may be seen the cave 
This monsterous worm embowered. 
And the stone trough where seven cows' milk 
She every day devoured. 

14 Word 's gone east and word 's gone west, 
Word oer the sea did go ; 
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The Child of Wynd got wit of it. 
Which fiUd hiB heart with woe. 

16 ' I hare no sister but barely one, 
I fear fair Margery 1 
I wish I was at Spindlestone Heughs, 
This laidler worm to see.' 

16 Up then spoke his eldest brother, 

An angry man was he : 
O thou art young, far over yonng. 
To sail the stormy sea. 

17 < Peace, brother,' said the Child of Wynd, 

* Dear brother, let me be ; 
For when we come to danger dire, 
I must fight when you will fiee. 

18 ' O let us build a bonny ship. 

And set her in the sea ; 
The sails shall be of silken twine. 
The masts of rowon-tree.' 

19 They built a ship, the wind and tyde 

Drave them along the deep ; 

At last they saw a stately tower. 

On the rock high and steep. 

30 The sea was smooth, the sky was clear ; 
As they approached nigher, 
King Ida's castle well they knew. 
And the banks of Balmburghshire. 

21 The queen lookd thro her bower- window, 
To see what she coud see, 
And she espied a gallant ship 
Come suling along the sea. 

32 She calld on her witch-women 
To sink them in the main; 
They hoisted up their silken sails. 
And to Warren bridge they gane. 

29 The worm lept up, the worm lept down. 
She plaited round the stane. 
And as the ship came to the land 
She banged them off again. 

24 The Child leapd in tlie shallow water 
That flows oer Budle sand, 
And when he drew his berry-brown sword 
She suffered them to land. 

26 When they came to Bamburg castle 
They tirled at the ring ; 
* Who 's that,' said the proud porter, 
* That woud so fain be in ? ' 

26 < T Is the king's son and Child of Wynd, 
Who have long been oer the sea; 



We come to see our sister dear. 
The peirless Margery.' 

« 

27 * Heigh a ween, and Oh a ween I 

A ween, a woe-ses me 1 
She 's a laidler worm at Spindlestone Henghs, 
These seven years and three.' 

28 They highed them stright to Spindleaton 

Heughs — 
Grief added to their speed — 
Where out she came a laidler worm. 
And strack their hearts with dread. 

29 The Child drew out his berry-brown sword. 

And waTed it oer her head, 
And cried. If thou 



80 * O quit thy sword, and bend thy bow, 

And give me kisses three ; 
For if I am not wonne eer the sun goes down, 
Wonne will I never be.' 

81 He quit his sword, he bent his bow. 

He gave her kisses three; 
She threw out her fireballs. 
And fiercely made them fiee. 

82 In she went, and out she came, 

A laidley ask was she : 
* Oh, tho I am a laidley ask, 
No harm I '11 do to thee. 

88 * Oh quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 
And give me kisses three ; 
For if I am not wonne eer the sun goes 
down, 
Wonne will I never be.' 

84 He quit his sword, he bent his bow. 
And gave her kisses three ; 
But she threw out her fireballs, 
And fiercely made them fiee. 

86 In she went, and out she came, 
A laidley adder was she ; 
[* Oh, tho I am a laidley adder. 
No harm I '11 do to thee.] 



86 * Oh quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 

And give me kisses three; 
[For if I am not wonne eer the sun 
down, 
Wonne will I never be.'] 

87 He quit his sword, he bent his bow, 

He gave her kisses three; 
She crept into the cave a snake, 
But stept out a lady. 
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38 ' O quit thj sword, unbend thj bow, 
And give me kisses three; 
For tho I am a ladj fair, 
I am . . to modestj.' 

S9 He took his mantle from his back. 
And wrapd his sister in, 
And thei V away to Bambarg Castle, 
As fast as thej coad winne. 

40 His absence and her reptile form 

The king had long deplored, 
But now rejoiced to see them both 
Again to him restored. 

41 The qneen he sought, who when he found 

All quailed and sore afifraid, 
Because she knew her power must jrield 
To Child of Wjmd, who said: 

43 ' O woe be to the[e], wicked woman. 

An ill deed maj thou dee I 
As thou my sister likened. 
So likened thou shalt be. 

49 * I change thy body to a toad, 
That on the earth doth wend. 
And wonne, wonne shalt thou never be 
Untill the world doth end I ' 

44 Now on the ground, near Ida's tower, 

She crawls a loathsome toad, 
And renom spits on every maid 
She meets upon the hmuI. 

8*. with have. 

27*. The correction to woe is i» obvious^ 6ttf, not knowing 

that there may not have been some Much popular m- 

terjection as woe-ses, / leave it» 
32*. to three. 

35. In she went, and out she came, 
A laidlev adder was she : 
* Oh quit thy sword, and bend thy bow, 
And give me kisses three.' 

She t[h]rew out her fire-balls, etc., is written be- 
tween the second and third lines. There seems to be no 
occasion for a third discharge of fireballs ; but indeed the 
fireballs should come before the lasses, angwag. 
42*. deed did thou. 



37. Thomas Byxner. 

P. 322, second parasraph and note. Examples are 
too numerous to require mention, but it may be noticed 
that in The Turke and Gowiu, Percy MS., ed. Hales 
and Fumivall, I, 93 f, vv 83-101, the Turk will not let 



Gawain touch any of the viands set forth in the under- 
ground castle, but brings in safe victual for him. 6. 
L.K. 

39. Tarn Lin. 

P. 335. F was learned by Widow McCormick from 
an old woman in Dumbarton : Motherwell's Note-Bookt 
p. 4. 

I. *' The variations in the tale of Tamlane " were de- 
rived '* from the recitation of an old woman residing 
near Kirkhill, in West Lothian : " Scott's Minstrelsy, II, 
102, 1802. 

336 b, third paragraph. Add: Aminson, lY, 6, No 
27. 

338. King Bean, in the form of a flying thing, turns 
into a handsome youth after bathing in three vessels 
successively, one of milk and water, one of milk, one of 
rose-water: Bemoni, Fiabe pop. venesiane, p. 87, No 
17, translated by Crane, Italian Popular Tales, p. 12. A 
green lurd bathes in a pan of milk, and becomes a hand- 
some youth, and, bathing in gold basins full of water, 
this youth turns into a bird again: Pitr^, Fiabe, No- 
velle e Racconti, I, 163, No 18, translated by Crane^ p. 
2, and note, p. 321. A prince and his two servants, 
transformed into pigeons, resume their proper shape oa 
plunging into basins of gold, silver, and bronse respec- 
tively: a Tuscan story in De Gubematis, Zobkigical 
Mythology, U, 299 f , note. 6. L. K. 

339 b, line 9 AT, Fairy Salve. This feature, in one 
form or another, occurs in nearly all the stories of mor- 
tal women who have helped elf-women in travail that 
are reported by Amason, tslenzkar J^dSsogur, I, 15 ff. 
G. L. K.. 

For fairy salve and indiscreet users of it, see, also, J- 
(VHanlon, Irish Folk-Lore, Gentleman's Magazine, 
1865, Pt II, in the Gentleman's Magazine Library, ed. 
Gomme, English Traditional Lore, p. 12. G. L. K. 

340 a, thiitl line of the second paragraph. Add to 
Zielke, v. 68 : w. 399-405. 

340 a, second paragraph, Tmpe-tree. In the lay 
de Tydorel, published by Gaston Paris in Romania, 
Yin, 67, a queen goes to sleep, v. 30, soz une ente, 
with strange results. G. L. K. 



40. The Qaeen of Elfin's Nourioe. 

P. 358 f. Add : Hunt, Popular Romances of the 
West of England, ed. 1881, p. 83 ; P. L Begbie, Super- 
natural Illusions, London, 1851, 1, 44-47 ; Bartsch, Sa- 
gen, u. s. w., aus Meklenburg, I, 85, No 95; Knhn, 
Markische Sagen, p. 82, No 81, and Sagen, u. s. w., 
aus Westfalen, I, 285 f. No 331, and note; Gri&sse, 
Sagen des Konigreichs Sachsen, 2d ed., I, 73, No 69, 
I, 395, No 455; Peter, Yolksthiimliches aus Oster- 
reichisch-Schlesien, II, 16; Liitolf, Sagen, u. s. w., 
aus Lucem, u. s. w., p. 476, No 478; Rochholz, Na- 
turmythen, p. 118 f, No 9, and note, and especially the 
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tame author's Schweizenagen ans dem Aargan, I, 
SS9: Wolf, Niederli&ndiscbe Sagen, p. 501, Ko 417; 
Xmason, tslenzkar JJJdSsognr, I, 18-22 (eight). Q. 
L. K. 



41. 



EtizL 



P. S65. Add to the Crerman ballad : I, Birlinger n. 
CreceliaSy Deatsche Lieder, Feetgmss an L. £rk, No 
1, 8 stanzas. R. Kohler. 



42. Glerk ColvilL 

P. 874 b. Swediah. * Prins Olof/ Wigstrbm, Folk- 
diktning, IT, 16, is rationalized; the elf is simply a 
frilla, mistress. 

379 a. Add: Breton Q, * Le Sdne de la Fianc^,' 
Revue des Provinces, III, 8* livraison ; Blad^, not seen 
bj me. 

880 a. French C. Say < Le Fils Amand,* Noelas, 
Essai d'un Romancero for^ien, 68 verses. 

880 b. Add: HH, II, 'Jean Renand,' Decombe, 
Chansons pop. d'llIe-et-Yilaine, Nos 89, 90, pp. 253, 
256 ; JJ, Le Limousin, ElK, Le Loiret, LL, La Ven- 
dee, in M^lusine, II, cols 302-305: the last from " Revue 
de la Province de l^Ouest, 1856-57, IV, 50." 

The first stanza, and four of the concluding, in Poe- 
sies pop. de la France, MS., VI, 491 and 491 bis. 

882 a. Italian B alfo in Rivista di Ictteratura popo- 
lare, p. 56, 1877. 



48. The Brooxnfleld HilL 

P. 391. Josyan, in Sir Bevis of Hamptoun, preserves 
her chastity by the use of a rune. 

' 1 shall go make me a writ, 
Thorough a clerk wise of wit. 
That there shall no man have grace. 
While that letter is in place. 
Against my will to lie rae by, 
Nor do me shame nor villany.' 
She did that letter soon be wrought 
On the manner as she had thought ; 
About her neck she hanged it. 

£llis*s English Metrical Romances, London, 1848, p. 
256. 

891 b, note t> The text of Harleian MS., 2270, com- 
pared with another copy in Harleian MS., No 5259, is 
given in Wright's Latin Stories, p. 114, No 126, Percy 
Society, vol. viii. R. Kohler. 

In Uie Lai de Doon, ed. 6. Paris, Romania, VIII, 
61 ff, those who sleep in the bed are found dead in the 
morning, and Doon simply sits up all night. R. Koh- 
ler. 

898 b, last line but one. Uhland, No 104, in Nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder, berausgegeben vom Verein fiir 
niederdentsche Sprachforschung, p. 40, No 68. 



44. The Twa Magiciane. 

P. 400 a. Add to the French ballads: P, 'Mi- 
gnonne,' Guillon, p. 248, Ain ; Q, Mdlusine, I, 888 f , 
Carcasonne. 

401. Persian. Chodzko, Specimens of the Popular 
Poetry of Persia, p. 487, No 61, Songs of the Ghilania. 
This and French Q are noted by Hasdek in the Rou- 
manian periodical Columna lui Tnuan, 1876, p. 44, 
1877, p. 801, apropos of 'Cucul si Turturica.' Dal- 
matian. Francesco Carrara, Canti del popolo d a l m a t a, 
Zara, 1849, p. ix. Revue des Traditions populairea, I, 
98. R. Kohler. 

402 a, last paragraph. The Welsh text, with an 
English tramtlation, is given by Stephens, Literature of 
the Kymry, p. 170: cf. pp. 174, 175. 6. L. K. 

401. In the Kalevaia, Rmarinen, after the death of 
his first wife, steals her younger sister, who is very un- 
willing to accompany him. She threatens to break lus 
sledge to pieces, but it is made of iron. She will 
turn into a salmon (Schnapel) in the sea ; he will give 
chase in the form of a pike. She will become an er- 
mine; he an otter, and pursue her. She will fly off as 
a lark; he will follow as an eagle. Here the talk of 
transformation ends: Rune 87, vv. 148-178. The next 
morning Ilmarincn in his wrath turns the maid into a 
gull. Kalewala, iibertragen von Schiefner, pp. 226-228. 
6. L. K. 



45. KinfiT John and the Bishop. 

P. 404 a. The Two Noble Kinsmen, V, ii, 67, 68, 

Daughter. How far is 't now to the end o the worid, 

my masters ? 
Doctor. Why, a day*8 journey, wench. 

G. L. K. 

404 b. Death the penalty for not guessing riddlea. 
There is no occasion to accumulate examples, but this 
Oriental one is worth mentioning. In the tale of GrMii->i 
Fryftnd, Akht, the sorcerer, will give three and thirty 
riddles to Gdsht, and if Gdsht shall give no answer, 
or say, I know not, he will slay him. After answering 
all the riddles, Gdsht says he will give Akht three on 
the same terms, and the sorcerer, failing to solve them, 
is slain. ArdA-YlrAf, Pahlavl text, etc., Haog and Weai, 
Bombay and London, 1872, pp. 250, 263 f. This tale 
Kohler has shown to be one with that of the fine Kir- 
ghish lay * Die Lerche,' in Radloff, Proben der Volks- 
litteratur der tiirkiscben StMmme Siid-Sibiriens, III, 
780 : see Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandlachen 
Gesellschaft, XIX, 638 ff. 

Additions to the literature, by Dr R. Kohler. 

405 b. The tale cited by Vincent of Beanvais is told 
by Etienne de Bourbon, A. Lecoy de la Marche, Anec- 
dotes bistoriques, l^gendes et apologues, tir^ du recueil 
in^dit d'fitienne de Bourbon, No 86. 
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In an as yet onprinted fifteenth-century Low German 
poem on the SeTen Deadly Sins (Josefs Gedicht von 
den sieben Todsiinden . . . nach der Handschrift be- 
kannt gemacht von Dr Babucke, Oster-Frogramm des 
Progymnasiams zu Norden, 1874, p. 18), a king puts an 
abbot four qnesUons : 

De erste rraghe was, wor dat ertrike wende 
Unn were hogheat, eft he dat kende ; 
De ander, wor dat nnghelncke qaeme 
Unn blere, wan dat eyn ende neme ; 
Dat dmdde, wo god de konig were na rade 
Wan be stnnde in synem beaten wade ; 
De Terde, we syner eldermoder beneme 
De maghedom nnn dar wedder in greme. 

The abbot's swineherd, named Reyneke, answers: 

Die erste Traghe, wor de erde boghest were, 

Beyneke sede : In demc bemmel kommet, here; 

By dem radere Cristns syn Tordere bant, 

Dar is de bogbe nnn keiet de erde bekimL 

De andere, wor dat Incke i^hinghe an, 

Dar moste dat nngelacke wcnden unn Stan, _ 

Unn kende nergben Torder komen. 

Dat bebbe ik by my snlTen Tomomen : 

Ohisteme was ik eyn sweyn, no bin ik beechoren, 

Unde byn to etneme beren koren. 

The replies to the third and fonrth questions are 
wanting through the loss of some leayes of the MS. 
As to the ^rst question, compare the legend of St An- 
drew, Legenda Aurea, ed. Gnisse, p. 21, ubi terra sit 
altior omni coelo; to which the answer is made, in coelo 
empyreo, ubi residet corpus ChristL See, also, Gering, 
fslendzk JEyent^ri, No 24, 1, 95, II, 77, and note. For 
the fourth question see Eeroble's Salomon and Saturn, 
p. 295, and Kc^er in Germania, VII, 476. 

408 b. Other repetitions of the popular tale, many 
of them with the monk or miller sans soucL Bartsch, 
Sagen, Miirchen u. Gebrauche atis Meklenburg, I, 496 
(Pater ohne Sorgen) ; Asbjemsen, Norske Folke-Even- 
tyr, Ny Samling, 1876, p. 128, No 26 ; Bondeson, 
HalUuidske Sagor, p. 103, No 27; the same, Syenska 
Folksagor, p. 24, No 7 (utan all sorg), cf. p. 22, No 6; 
Wigstrom, Sagor och Afventyr upp^cknade i Sk&ne, 
p. 109, in Nyare bidrag till kannedom om de STenska 
landsmAlen och svenskt folklif, V, 1 ; Lespy, Proverbes 
du Pays de B^am, p. 102; Bladd, Contes pop. de la 
Gascogne, ID, 297; Moisant de Brieux, Origines de 
quelques coutumes anciennes, etc., Caen, 1874, I, 147, 
II, 100; Armana prouyen9an, 1874, p. Sd (parson, bishop, 
gardener, middle of the earth, weight of the moon, 
what is my valuation ? what am I thinking ?) ; Rtr^, 
Fiabe, NoTelle, etc., II, S2S, No 97 (senza pinseri) ; 
Imbriani, La noTellaja fiorentina, etc., p. 621, V (Mi- 
lanese, senza pensk); Braga, Contos tradicionaes do 
poTo portuguez, I, 157, No 71, previously in Era Nova, 
1881, p. 244 (sem cuidados), and No 160; Krauss, 



Sagen u. Miirchen der SiidsUven, II, 252, No 112 (ohne 
Sorgen); Erman, Archiv fiir die wissenschaftliche 
Kunde von Russland, XXIV, 146 (Czar Peter, kum- 
merloses Kloster); Vinson, Le Folk-Lore du Pays 
basque, p. 106; Cerquand, L^gendes et recits pop. du 
Pays basque. No 108. 

Unterhaltende Rathsel-Spiele in Fragen n. Antwor- 
ten, gesammelt von C. H. W., Merseburg, 1824, has 
the story of king, abbot, and shepherd, with the three 
riddles. How far is it to heaven? How deep is the 
sea? What is better than a gold coacb? The shep- 
herd prompts the abbot, and the abbot answers the king 
in person. The answer to the third is, the rain that 
falls between Whitsuntide and St John's. For this re- 
ply compare Archiv fiir slavische Phildogie, V,* 56, 
lines 25-86. 

408 note *. Add the .£sopian tale, P. Syricu, Zur 
mittelalterlichen Erzahlungsliteratur aus dem Bulga- 
rischen, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, VII, 94-97. 

410 a. The Jewish-(7erman story is given in Gnin- 
banm*s Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie, 1882, pp. 440- 
43. The third question is. What am I thinking ? with 
the usual answer. 

410 b. Some additions to the literature in Keller, 
Fastnachtsinele, Nachlese, p. S38, note to 199. 



46. Captain Wedderbum's Courtahip. 

P. 415 a. £in tanb hat kein lungen: R. Kohler, in 
Weimarisches Jahrbuch, V, 844, 22. 

416 a, second paragraph. Liebrecht's Abstract of 
Sakellarios's ballad is repeated in Liebrecht, Zur Volks- 
kunde, p. 162 fiF. 

416, note f. See B. Kohler, Die Pehlevi-Erziihlung 
von (rdsht-i Fryftnd, etc., in Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XXIX, 634-36. 

417, note f- '^^ o^'^ stake with no head on it occurs 
in the Kalevala. Lemminkainen, going to the North- 
land, is warned by his mother that he will find a court- 
yard planted with stakes, with a head on every stake 
but one, on which his head will be stuck. Schiefner, 
Rune 26, w. 315-22, p. 163. G. L. K. 

417 b. Similar are * Las tres adivinanzas,' Marin, 
Cantos pop. espafioles, I, 395 ; ' Soldatino,' Archivio 
per Tradiaioni popolari, I, 57. 

418 a. Drolleries. See R. Kohler's article on Ha- 
gen. No 63, in Germania, XIV, 269, written in 1868, 
to which, Dr K. informs me, he could now make numer- 
ous additions. 



49. The Twa Brothers. 

P. 437 b. Add, though perhaps superfluous: Passow, 
p. 316, No 437, w. 37, 38; Legrand, Recueil de Chan- 
sons pop. grecques, p. 220, v. 24 fiF, p. 330, v. 17 fiF; 
Aravandinoe, No 435, v. 7 fit. 
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63. Yonngr Beiohan. 

P. 468 a, first paragraph. The French ballad in 
Poesies pop. de la France, MS., lY, fol. 404; printed in 
M^lofline, II, col. 44. Another copy in M^lasine, I, coL 
12S. 

476. Snbstitate for L this broadnde : * Lord Bate- 
man.' 

1 Lord Bateman was a noble lord, 

A noble lord of high degree ; 
He shipped himself on board a ship, 
Some foreign country he would go see. 

2 He sailed East, and he sailed West, 

Until he came to proud Turkey, 
When he was taken and put to prison, 
Until his life was almost gone. 

3 And in this prison there grew a tree, 

It grew so stout and strong. 
Where he was chained by the middle. 
Until his life was almost gone. 

4 This Turk he had one only daughter. 

The fairest creature my eyes did see ; 
She stole the keys of her father's prison. 
And swore Lord Bateman she would set 
free. 

6 ' Have you got houses ? Have you got lands ? 
Or does Northumberland belong to thee ? 
What would you give to the fair young lady 
That out of prison would set you free ? ' 

6 ' I have got houses, I have got lands. 

And half Northumberland belongs to me ; 
I '11 give it all to the fair young lady 
That out of prison would set me free.' 

7 O then she took me to her father's hall, 

And gave to me the best of wine. 
And every health she drank unto him, 

* I wish. Lord Bateman, that you were mine ! 

8 ' Now in seven years I '11 make a vow, 

And seven years I 'U keep it strong, 
If you 11 wed with no other woman, 
I will wed with no other man.' 

9 then she took him to her father's harbour. 

And gave to him a ship of fame : 
' Farewell, farewell to you. Lord Bateman, 
I 'm afraid I neer shall see you again.' 



10 Now seven long years are gone and past, 
And fourteen days, well known to thee ; 
She packed up all her gay clothing. 
And swore Lord Bateman she woold go 



see. 



11 But when she came to Lord Bateman's cas- 

tle, 
So boldly she did ring the bell ; 
* Who 's there, who 's there ? ' cried the proad 
porter, 
' Who 's there ? come onto me telL' 

12 ' O is this Lord Bateman's castle ? 

Or is his Lordship here within ? ' 
' O yes, O yes,' cried the young porter, 
' He *s just now taken his new bride in.' 

13 ^ O tell him to send me a slice of bread. 

And a bottle of the best wine. 
And not forgetting the fair young lady 
Who did release him when close confined.' 

14 Away, away, went this proud young porter, 

Away, away, and away went he. 
Until he came to Lord Bateman's chamber ; 
Down on his bended knees fell he. 

15 * What news, what news, my proud young por- 

ter? 
What news hast thou brought unto me ? ' 
' There is the fairest of all young creatures 
That eer my two eyes did Me. 

16 ' She has got rings on every finger, 

And round one of them she has got three. 
And as much gay clothing round her 
As would buy all Northumberland free. 

17 ^ She bids you send her a slice of bread. 

And a bottle of the best wine. 
And not forgetting the fair young lady 
Who did release you when close confined.' 

18 Lord Bateman he then in a passion flew, 

And broke his sword in splinters three, 
Saying, I will give all my fiUher's riches. 
That if Sophia has crossed the sea. 

19 Then up spoke the young bride'[s] mother, 

Who never was heard to speak so free : 
You '11 not forget my only daughter, 
That if Sophia has crossed the sea. 
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20 * I own I made a bride of your daughter ; 

She *B neither the better or worse for me ; 
She came to me with her horse and saddle. 
She may go back in her coach and three.' 

21 Lord Bateman prepared another marriage, 

With both their hearts so fall of glee : 
* 1 11 range no more in foreign countries, 
Now since Sophia has crossed the sea.' 

Pitts, Seven Dials. 

P. 485 a, and p. 21, note. See, further, on reproach- 
ing or insalting elves and the like, Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, pp. 54-56: Cassel, Der Schwan, 186S, 
p. 14. F. Liebrecht. 

Bladtf, Contes popnlaires de la Gascogne, II, 8, 9. 
G.L.K. 

485 b. C. The second stanza was accidentally 
omitted. It is : 

'What's that ye hae on year back ? ' 
* It's my dinner and my book.' 

487, note. The scene between St George and the 
maiden is woven into a Greek tale, ' Der Gold'apfelbaum 
und die Hollenfahrt,' Hahn, No 70, II, 55. See, also, 
George's legend in Bezsonof, Kalyeki Perekbozhie, I, 
506, 509, 520, Nos 117, 118, 120. 

496 a. This copy of * The Twa Sisters,' Z, a variety 
of R, was derived from ladies in New York, and by 
them from a cousin. 

1 There was a man lived in the West, 

Sing bow down, bow down 
There was a man lived in the West, 

The bow was bent to me 
There was a man lived in the West, 
He loved his youngest dan^ter best ; 
So 3rou be true to your own true-love 

And 1 11 be true to thee. 

2 He gave the youngest a beaver hat ; 
The eldest she was mad at that 

3 He gave the youngest a gay gold ring ; 
The eldest she had nothing. 

4 As they stood by the river's brim, 
The eldest pushed the youngest in. 

5 ' Oh dear sister, hand me your hand. 
And I '11 give you my house and land. 

6 ' Oh dear sister, hand me your glove. 
And you shall hare my own true-lore.' 



7 First she sank and then she swam. 
She swam into the miller's dam. 

8 The miller, with his line and hook, 
He caught her by the petticoat. 

9 He robbed her of her gay gold ring. 
And then he threw her back again. 

10 The miUer, he was burnt in flame, 
The eldest sister &red the same. 

503 a, fourth paragraph. Add: Bellermann, p. 100, 
No 12. 



VOL. II. 



54. The Cherry-Tree CaroL 

P. 1. Printed in BuUen's Carols and Poems, 1886, 
p. 29, with the stanzas in this order: A 1-8, B 8, A 9, 
B 9-15, B 17. Ballen remarks. As regards the text of 
this carol, no two copies are found to agree, and one is 
obliged to adopt an eclectic method: p. 252. 

A Dotch carol, keeping the palms, J. A. and L. J. Al- 
berdingk-Thijm, Cade en nieowere Kerstliederen, p. 
174, No 87. 

55. The Carnal and the Crane. 

P. 7. Printed in Ballen's Carols and Poems, 1886, 
p. 49, with Sandy s's text, a. 

Legend of the Sower. I omitted to mention 'La 
Foito en Egypto,' in Arband, I, SSff. The legend of 
the sower is the subject of a carol in the Bible des 
Noels, printed at Caen: Beaurepaire in Le H^richer, 
Litt^ratore pop. de Normandie, p. 81 f. Also, of a 
Dotch carol, J. A. and L. J. Albordingk-Thijm, Code 
en nieowere Kerstliederen, p. 138, No 70. 

Victor Smith gives two copies in Noels do Velay 
et do Forez, Romania, YIU, 420 f. R. Kohler. In the 
second the qoail plays the part of the partridge, the 
swallow befriends the Virgin. V. Smith refers also to 
Engine Moller, Chansons de mon Village, joomal Le 
Memorial de la Loire do 23 septembre, 1867. 

Dr R. Kohler has famished me with Aese additional 
references. 

A French Life of the Virgin, cited from a MS. of the 
thirteenth century, by Reinsch, Pseodo-Evangelien, pp. 
60-64. 

Ferdinand Wolf, Jahrboch fiir romanische nnd en- 
glische Literator, III, 73, cites from Didron, Annales 
Arcb^ologiques, XVI, 315, 1856, a mystery of Hie 
Flight into Egypt, which has the legend of the Sower, 
in Noels dramatiqoes des Flamands de France, paUi^ 
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par rabM Camel. This mysteiy was apparently writ- 
ten in the eighteenth centory, for representation by a 
charity-school. 

The legend is popularly preserved in Ireland, and a 
species of beetle is the Virgin's enemy, in place of the 
partridge or qaail (p. 8, note f) : £. Adams in Trans- 
actions of the London Philological Society, cited by 
Rolland, Faune populaire de la France, m, S26. The 
same story in Notes and Queries, Fourth Series, X, 
188. 

The miraculous harvest is the subject of a Catalan 
popular tale, * La Menta y M Gaits,' Maspons y Labrds, 
Lo Rondallayre, II, 28. A hawk seconds the mint in 
calling out. Under the sheaf I Again, simply, without 
the trait of the malicious plant or bird, in Leite de 
Vasconcellos, Tradi9oes pop. de Portugal, p. 106. (Ju- 
niper, according to Italian tradition, saves the Virgin 
during her flight, when broom and chick-pea are on 
the point of revealing her whereabouts by their noise : 
De Gubematis, Mythologie des Planter II, 15S.) 

The legend has been transferred by tradition to St 
Radegund, Acta Sanctorum August!, Ill, 66 ; to St 
Macrina, pursued by Gargantua, S^billot, Gargantua 
dans les Traditions populaires, p. 173; and even to 
Luther, von Schulenburg, Wendische Volkssagen, p. 47. 
It is cited from the 145th book of the works of Bernard 
de Bluet d' Arberes, by P. L. Jacob, Dissertations Bibli- 
ographiques, p. 195. 



66. Dives and Leizarus. 

P. 10. Printed in A. H. Bullen*8 Carols and Poems, 
1886, p. xviii, from a Birmingham broadside of the last 
century, differing only in a few words from A. 



67. Brown Bob3m*8 Confession. 

P. 18. I neglected to refer to the throwing over of 
Bonnie Annie in No 24, 1, 244. Add : * Les P^lerins 
de Saint- Jacques,' Decombe, Chansons pop. d'llle-et- Vi- 
laine, p. 284, No 98. 

As to detention of ships by submarine people, see R. 
Kohler, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, XXIX, 
456-458. 

15. For other cases of guilty men who endanger ships 
being ascertained by lot and thrown into the sea, see R. 
Kohler' s Vergleichende Anmerkungen, prefixed to Karl 
Wamke's edition of the Lais of Marie de France, p. 
C, Eliduc, I. Kohler cites < Tristan le L^onois,' in 
which Sadoc, a nephew of Joseph of Arimathea, is the 
offender who is thus disposed of. Wesselofsky, Archiv 
fiir slavische Philologie, IX, 288 ff (as pointed out to 
me by Dr Kohler), makes the admirable suggestion 
that Sadok (in Hebrew, The Just) is the original of the 
Russian Sadko. 

The story of Sadko, in Miss Hapgood's Epic Songs of 

Russia, p. 813. 



19 b. Mermaids boding storms: Hunt, Popular 
Romances of the West of England, ed. 1881, p. 16. 
G. L. K. 

58. Sir Patrick Bpens. 

P. 20 b. A a is translated in Seckendorf's Musenal- 
manach fiir das Jahr 1808, p. 9. 



59. Sir Aldingar. 

P. 88, note. Octavian, ed. Sarrazin, p. 8, 195 ff, p. 
72, 157 ff, 

40 a, the second paragraph. There are five copies 
of the Faroe ballad. The copy in the Antiquarisk Tld»- 
skrifb was made up from four. A fifth, printed by 
Hammershaimb in Fseresk Anthologi, p. 188, No 25, 
has a widely divergent and very inferior story. There 
is no ordeal by battle. Oluva asks to be subjected to 
three probations, sea, fire, and a snake-house, and comes 
off triumphantly. M^lint, her slanderer, is so absurd 
as to propose to try the snake-house, and is torn to 
pieces ere he is half in. Oluva goes into a cloister. 



60. Kinff Estmere. 

P. 49, note f* "Was iough a laud laughter the 
reading of the folio?" '* A loud laughter the ladle 
lought," Percy Folio, I, 190, ' The Lord of Learne/ ▼. 
215. G. L. K. 

51, and 54, stonza 49. Riding into Hall. Sir Percival 
rides so close to King Arthur that his mare kisses Ar- 
thur's forehead, v. 494 ff ; knocks off the king's bat, 
Chrestien de Troyes, 2125 ff (the kissing is a mistrans- 
lation); he binds his mare in the hall, v. 599, Thornton 
Romances. Lancelot rides into hall in Morte Arthur, 
V. 1555, p. 60, ed. Furnivall. Dame Tryamour rides 
into hall in the English Launfal, v. 978 ff, Ritson, Met. 
Rom., 1, 212 ; Lanval, v. 617 ff, Warnke, Lais der Marie 
de France, p. 111. 

Floris ende Blancefloer, ed. Moltzer, p. 29, v. 1055: 
F. Liebrecht. 

Floire et Blanceflor, ed. Du M^ril, v. 665 f, p. 28. 
Torrent of Portugal, ed. Halliwell, v. 1148 ff, p. 49: 
Torrent and others ride into the king's hall during 
meat. Torrent even * up to the lady.' Le Bel Liconnoy 
ed. Hippeau, w. 71-89, p. 4. Ipomydon, ed. Weber, 
vv. 1651 ff, ni, 341: Ipomydon, disguised as a fool, 
goes to the king's court on a rouncy, and when told to 
go to meat ties his horse * fast him by ; ' into the hall 
came riding a may. G. L. K. 

51 b, the third paragraph. '* En ces temps-Ik, dit la 
Chronique G^n^rale d'Espagne, les rois, comtes, no- 
bles, et tons les chevaliers, afin d'etre prSts k toate 
heure, tenaient leurs chevaux dans la salle oil Us 
couchaient avec leurs femmes: Taine, Les Origines de 
la France contemporaine, I, 10 f." F. Liebrecht. ** E 
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Mssy lo8 reyes e condes e lo8 altos omes e todos los otro« 
caoalleros qae se prea^lauan de annas, todos paraoan 
los caaallos dentro en las camaras donde tenien sos 
lechos donde dormian con sns mngeres, porqoe, Inego 
qae o/an dar el apellido, toniessen prestos sns canallos 
e sns armas, e que canalgassen Inego sin otra tardan^a 
ningnna." Crdnica de Espaiia, ed. 1541, Third Part, 
foL odxxT. 

6L Sir Cawline. 

P. 56. I hare omitted to refer to the close resem- 
blance to Sir Eglamonr, Thornton Romances, p. 121» 
Percy MS., Hales and Fnmivall, II, 341. See <Sir 
Lionel,' I, 209. 

56 b, line 19f. Compare the sword given by Oris- 
Ubelle to Sir Eglamonr, t. 265 f : 

Saint Poole fonde byt in the Grekes tea. 

57 a. In the Lai de PEspine, erroneonaly ascribed 
by Boqnefort to Marie de France, the hero, holding 
watch for the sake of adventure at the Gu^ de I'Espine, 
en la unit de la Saint Jtfhan, tilts with eldritch knights 
and wins a horse from one of them. The horse disap- 
pears, much as in the story in Gervase of Tilbury. G. 
L. K. 

62. Fair Annie. 

P. 67, note %. More cases in Dr R. Kohler's anno- 
tation to 'Le Fraisne,' Wamke, Lais der Marie de 
France, p. LXIY fiF. See, also, Liebrecht, Grermania, 
XXVllI, 114 f. [The passage concerning Guinea ne- 
groes, Kdhler, p. LXXIV, occurs also, perhaps originally, 
in Astley's Voyages, III, 83, whence it is cited by Sir 
John Lubbock, Mental and Social Condition of Sav- 
ages, p. 86, ed. 1882. G. L. K.] 



63. Child Waters. 

P. 85 b. Percy's ballad is translated in Seckendorfs 
Mnsenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1808, p. 120. 



66. Lord Ingram and Chiel Wyet. 

P. 127 a. Sword in bed. 

Add the following references, communicated by Dr 
R. Kohler. Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen, Nos 
39, 40, 1, 272, 279 ; Blad^ Contes p. de la Gascogne, I, 
284; Leskien n. Bmgman, Litauische Yolkslieder u. 
Marchen, p. 894, Marchen 11, and Wollner's note, p. 
548; Pio, NcocXXiyrudb Umpofdeui, No 10, p. 174 ; a Latin 
tale in Jahrbuch fiir romanische n. englische Literatnr, 
XI, 231 ; Prym u. Socin, Syrische Sagen n. Marchen, 
No 7, p. 25; Graster, Beitriige zur vergleichenden Sa- 
gen- u. Marchen knnde, p. 28; Generides, ed. Fomivall, 
p. 202, ▼. 6511 ff, ed. Wright, 8921 fif ; the French 
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Bevis of Hampton, and (through Amis and Amiloim) 
one version of the Seven Sages, epitomized in Loiselenr 
des Longchamps, Essai sur les Fables indiennes, Rajna, 
Ricerchi intomo u Reali di Francia, p. 121, and Ori- 
gini deir Epopea francese, p. 406 ; Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, m, 346, Story of Seyf El-Mnlook (A. 
Weber) ; Weber, Ueber eine Episode im Jaimini-Bhi- 
rata, Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1869, p. 
40 ; Reinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache, I, 190; Consiglieri 
Pedroso, Portuguese Folk-Tales, Folk-Lore Society, 
No 25, p. 100 (lance for sword). 

The Eling of the Crows (a man by night) puts a 
naked sword between himself and his wife. Blad^ 
Contes pop. de la Gascogne, I, 21. G. L. K. 

127 b. Jumping over tables. See, also, I, 502 a, note 
to p. 194, and 502 b, note to 198 b. Add to the Polish 
ballads in the last, Roger, p. 13, Nos 25, 26: in 25 the 
bride jumps three, in 26 she jumps four and knocks 
over a fifth with her foot. R. Kohler notes a Slavic 
ballad of the same set, translated by Max Waldau, 
Deutsches Museum, 1851, I, 134. Nastasya (see I, 
200) jumps over a table to get to Dobrynya, Hilfer- 
ding, coL 810, No 157; Miss I. F. Hapgood's Epic Songs 
of Russia, p. 267. 

Herr Lave, in the favorite and excellent Scandina- 
vian ballad, ' Herr Lave og Herr Jon,' jumps over the 
table when he is told ''nu sover Eb*. Jon hos nnge 
Bruddin," Kristensen, 11, 304, No 86, C 13 : so Kris- 
tenaen, 1, 172, No 62, A 5 ; Wigstrom, Folkdiktning, I, 
71, No 34, stanza 15; Oberg, Filikromen, III, 32, 35, 
stanza 15; Gmndtvig, No 275, ' Hr. Find og Vendel 
rod,' stanza 12. Liebrecht, Englische Stndien, IX, 447, 
adds E. Wigstrom, Folkdiktning, I, 14, < AgneU och 
bergamannen,' stanza 18. 

Alexander, in disguise, jumps over Darins's table, 
Kyng Alisaunder, 4236-39, Weber, I, 174; Garadue 
jumps the table in the Lai dn Com, Wolf, Ueber die 
Lais, vv. 551-54, p. 340. The Soudan of Dammas, 
Kyng of Tars, w. 97 ff, Ritson, II, 160, and King Rich- 
ard, Richard Coer de Lion, w. 1795-98, Weber, 11, 
71, smite the table down. G. L. K. 



67. Glasfirerion. 

P. 137 a, second paragraph. Landau notes variona 
unpleasant stories resembling Boccaccio's, Qnellen des 
Dekameron, pp. 70 f, 74 ff, ed. 1884. 

137 a, note *. The comparison between Chaucer's 
Glascurion and the Welsh Geraint had already been 
made by Price, Essay on the Remains of Ancient Lit. 
in the Welsh, etc., 1845, Literary Remains of the Rev. 
Thomas Price, 1854, 1, 152. G. L. K. 

137 b, line 18. Insert: Briz, V, 73. 

Line 20. Add : the harping of Wiiinamoinen, Kale- 
vala. Rune 41, v. 31 ff, Schiefner, p. 240. Daghda, the 
Druid, performs in the hall of his enemies die three 
feats which give distinction to a harper : makes the 
women cry tears, the women and youth burst into 
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Un^ter, and the entire host fall asleep. O'Cmry, 
Manners and Cnstoms of the Ancient Irish, III, 214 : 
cf. D'Arbois de Jnbainyille, Coars de la Litt Celtiqne, 
II, 190 f. G. L. K. 



68. Yonngr Htmtiiiff. 

P. 148, note %. Danske Samlinger, Norske Magasin, 
are cited by Grundtvig, IV, 151. 

148. Discovery of drowned bodies. See, farther, 
Dennys, The Folk-Lore of China, p. 64; Liebrecht, 
Volkskunde, p. 882, No 169, and Englische Stndien, 
IX, 447 ; M^lusine, II, cols 252, 258. 



69. Clerk Baundero. 

P. 158 b, at the end of the first paragraph. Supply 
the Portuguese versions, accidentally omitted: 'Dona 
Branca,' Braga, Cantos pop. do Archipelago a9oriano, 
p. 288; * Dom Alberto,' p. 286, <Flor de Manila,' p. 
287. 



72. The Clerk's Twa Sons o Owsenford. 

P. 174. Add to the Spanish and Italian ballad : 
' Les trois Clercs,' Decombe, as aboTc, p. 267, No 98; 
* Les trois £coliers,' M^lusine, I, col. 248 f ; * La L^- 
gende de Pontoise' (corrupted). Poesies p. de la 
France, MS., I, fol. 82, M^lusine, II, 18 f. 



73. Lord Thomas and Fair Axmet. 

P. 179 b. F. After Kinloch MSS, III, 127, insert: 
and Dr John Hill Barton's papers. 
182. Green and blue. 

" Ob green 's forsaken, 
And yellow 's forsworn. 
And blue *8 the sweetest 
Color that *s worn." 

This is giTcn (apropos of an emerald engagement-ring) 
as a popular rhyme in William Black's Three Feath- 
ers, chap. ix. The scene is in Cornwall. 

" Then shall ye were a shelde of blewe. 
In token ye shall be trewe," 

says the king's daughter of Hungary in the Squyr of 
Lowe Degre, tt. 205, 206, Ritson, HI, 158. See Roch- 
hok, Altdeutsches BUrgerleben, pp. 277, 278. Q. L. K. 



76. Lord LoveL 



tOA and 212. 



Communicated by Mr Macmath, as derived from Ida 
aunt, Miss Jane Webster, who learned it from her mother, 
Janet Spark, Kirkcadbrightshire. 

1 Lord Lovel was standing at his stable-doorf 

Kaiining down his milk-white steed, 
When by came Lady Anzibel, 

Was wishing Lord Lovel good speed, good 

speed, 
Was wishing Lord Lovel good speed. 

2 'O where are you going, Lord Lovel?' she 

said, 
' O where are yon going ? ' said she : 
' I 'm going onto England, 
And there a fair lady to see.' 

3 ' How long will yon stay. Lord Lovel ? ' she 

said, 
' How long will yon stay ? ' says she : 
' O three short years will soon go bj. 
And then I 'U come back to thee.' 

P. 205 a, note. Add: (28) a copy in B. Senffert, 
Maler Miiller, Berlin, 1877, p. 455 f: R. Kohler. 
(Dropped in the second edition, 1881.) 

205 b, note *. The Finnish version is * Morsiamen 
knolo,' Kanteletar, 1864, p. viii. 

P. 206. Add : Decombe, < Derri^r' la Trinity' p. 210, 
No 75, 'En chevancbant mon cheyal rouge,' p. 212, 
No 76 ; Ampere, Instructions, p. 86, Bulletin du Comity 
etc., I, 252, * Les chevaux rouges.' 

77. Sweet William's Qfhoet. 

P. 227, note %> Sir Walter Scott, in his Introduc- 
tion to The Pirate, ed. 1846, p. viii, and note, p. 186, 
informs us that the old woman was Bessie Millie, living 
at Stromness, Pomona, Orkney (not Shetland). W. 
Macmath. 

227 b. Asking back troth. The Child of Bristow's 
father, who has been charged by his son to come baek 
from purgatory at intervals of a fortnight, asks baek 
his troth three times, and gets it after he is ransomed 
by his son: Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, I, 120, 124, 
128. 

78. The Unquiet Chrave. 

P. 285 a. Add these versions of the tale of the chfld 
that is obliged to carry its mother's tears in a pitcher, 
or whose clothes are wet with its mother's tears : * Das 
ThrHnenkruglein,' Bechstein, Marchenbnch, 1845, p. 
109, 1879, p. 110; Wucke, Sagen der mitUeren Werra, 
1864, I, 188; also, 11, 81; Krains, Mythen xl Sagen 
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aos dem steirischen Hochlande, p. 405, No SOS [and 
Sa^n atu Steirmark, p. 50, No 44]; Jficklin, Yolks- 
thiiinliches aos Graabiinden, Cor, 1878, p. 18, versified 
bj the editor ; Friedrich Miiller, Siebenbiirgische Sa- 
gen, 1857, p. 47, No 64, and Wien, 1885, No 87 ; von 
Shtdenbiirg, Wendische Volkssagen, p. 238; Krauss, 
Sagen a. Mircben der SiidslaveD, II, 307, No 132. J. 
W. Wolf, Deutsche Marchen u. Sagen, p. 162, No 42, 
g^Tes the story from Thomas Cantipratentis, and in a 
note, at p. 595, says, dieselbe Sage ist aoch mohamme- 
danisch, doch muss ich leider die nahere Nachweise 
dariiber fiir ein anderes Mai ersparen. R. Kohler. 

Schambach u. Miiller, Niedernichsische Sagen, No 
233, p. 220, and note at p. 364; Liitolf, Sagen aos Lu- 
cem, p. 515. 6. L. K. 

236 a. Better in the Pahlayl text, ArdH-Virftf, Hang 
and West, Bombay and London, 1872, ch. 16, p. 165. 
Srdsh, the pious, and Atard, the angel, said thus. This 
river is the many tears which men shed from the eyes 
as they make lamentation and weeping for the de- 
parted. They shed those tears unlawfully, and they 
swell to this river. Those who are not able to cross 
over are those for whom, afler their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made, and those who 
cross more easily are those for whom less was made. 
Speak forth to the world thus: When yon are in the 
world, make no lamentation and weeping unlawfully ; 
for so, much harm and difficulty may happen to the 
souls of your departed. 

236 b. Add: the legend Santo Antonio e a Prinoeza, 
Estacio da Veiga, Romanceiro do Algarve, p. 178, 
Hardung, Romanceiro Portuguez, II, 151 f ; and to 
note t, Jacobs, Anthologia Grasca, II, 799, Appendix 
Epigrammatum, 125, ed. 1814. F. Liebrecht 

80. Old Bobin of Portdnffale. 

P. 240 a. Add: <WUUe*s Fatal Visit,' Buchan, 
n, 269 f, stanza 6; < Wallace and his Leman,' p. 226, 
stanza 2. 

240 b, second paragraph, fourth line. Say: bums or 
cuts. 

And with a knyfe son geite he schare 
A crofle appone his schnldir bare. 

Sir Isombruy Thornton Romances, ed. Halliwell, p. 94, 
V. 135 f. 

Eling Richard, in Richard Coer de Lion, v. 1726, 
Weber, U, 68, says: ** Upon my flesch I bare the croys." 
Certain young men who had refused to take the cross, 
having got worsted in a fight with robbers, condignly, 
three days afterwards, crucem quern antea spreverant 
in came sibi invicem ultronei affixerunt.' Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Itinerarium Cambris, ii, 7, Opera, ed. 
Dimock, YI, 126. G. L. K. 

8L Little Muflgrave and Lady Barnard. 

P. 243 b, third paragraph. Heathen child: so Sur 
Beues of Hamtoon, v. 8558, p. 186 (Maitland Club). 



244. For wiping or whetting the sword, see torther 
under No 99, p. 378. 



89. Fause Foodrage. 

P. 297 a, third paragraph. A Faroe version, * Svel- 
nur { Vallal^,' one of five known, is printed by Ham- 
mershaimb, Fnr0sk Anthologi, No 19, p. 124. 



00. Jellon Ghrame. 

P. 303 b, the first paragraph. Add to Bugge, No 5, 
Landstad's version. No 18, stanzas 6, 7, p. 224. The 
trait of the extraordinary growth of the boy who is to 
avenge his father is preserved also in the Faroe * Svei- 
nur i VallalflJ ' (a variety of * Ung Villum,' II, 297 a), 
Hammershaimb, Fserask Anthologi, p. 131, stanzas 44, 
45. Again in * Ivar Erlingen og Riddarsonen,' Land- 
stad, No 13, stanzas 22, 23, p. 161. Sigurd grows more 
in one month than other bairns in six in some Faroe 
versions of * Regin Smith,' as Lyngbye, p. 58, stanzas 
33, 34 ; the verses having, perhaps, been adopted from 
other ballads: see Hammershaimb, SjutVar kvseSi, p. 
6, note 2. This marvellous growth occurs in some pop- 
ular tales, as 'Der Grindkopf (Italian), Kohler, in 
Jahrbuch fiir rom. u. eng. Literatur, VIII, 253, Gon- 
zenbach, Sicilianische Volksmarchen, I, 158, No 26. 



9L Fair Mary of Wallin^rton. 

P. 310 b, last paragraph, eleventh line. After Wun- 
derhorn, etc, insert: 'Von der Jungen Markgrilfin,' 
SeckendorTs Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1808, p. 23. 



08. Iiamkin. 



P. 320 and 339. 



w 



' Bloody Lambkin,' commanicated by Mr Macmath as de- 
rived from his aunt, Miss Jane Webster, who learned it from 
her aunt, Minnie Spark, Kirkcudbrightshire . 



1 And it was weel built, 
without and within, 
Except a little hole, 
to let Bloody Lambkin come in. 



2 He stabbed her young aon, 
wi the rilrer bodkihy 
Till oat o the cradle 
the reed blade did rin. 
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3 ' Oh Btill my babe, nounicey 

still him wi the keys : ' 
* He 11 no be still, madam, 
let me do what I please.' 

4 ' Oh still my babe, nomrice, 

still him wi the knife : ' 
' He 11 no be still, madam, 
na, no for my life.' 

6 ' Oh still my babe, still my babe, 
still him wi the bell : ' 
' He 11 no be still, madam, 
till ye come down yoursel.' 

6 ' How can I come down, 
this cold frosty night ? 
I have neither coal nor candle, 
for to show me light I ' 



7 ' O hand your tongue, noorrice, 
sae load as ye lee ; 
Te 'd neer a cat finger 
bat I pitied thee.' 

95. Maid Freed ftoxn the Ghdlows. 

P. S49 b. Add : Antonovitch and Dragomanof, His- 
torical Songs of the Little-Russian People, Kief, 1874, 
I, 102, No 84; Chodzko, Les Chants historiques de 
P Ukraine, p. 72. A Cossack writes to his father from 
prison, begging to be ransomed. * How much ? ' asks 
tbe father. < Eight oxen to eyery house, with their 
plows.' If he must give so much, the son will have to 
die. Tbe son writes to his mother. 'How much do 
they ask ? ' ' Eight milch-cows, with their calves.' At 
that rate he will have to die. He writes to his love. 
* How much must be paid ? ' * Seven hundred ducks 
from each house.' She would rather part with all she 
has than lot him die. 



And she's looked ower her father's eastle-wa, 
For to see her father's ships sail in, in, 
For to see her father's ships on sea. 

2 ' What aileth thee, dear daughter ? ' he said, 
' What makes thee so pale and wan ? 
I 'm afraid yoa Ve got some sore sickness, 
Or have lain wi some yoang man, man. 
Or have lain wi some yoong man.' 

3*01 have got no sore sickness, 

Nor I 'ye lain with no yoang man ; 
Bat the thing that grieves me to the heart 
Is my trae-love is staying too long.' 
That my trae-love, etc 

4 * O is he a lord, or a dake, or a knight, 

Or a man of birth or fame ? 
Or is he one of my own servant-men. 
That is lately come from Spain ? ' 

5 ' He 's neither a lord, nor a dake, nor a knight, 

Nor a man of birth or fame ; 
Bat he is one of year own servant-men, 
That is lately come from Sjudn.' 

6 ^ O call him down, the Spanish dog, 

O call him down to me. 
For before eight o'clock next morning 
Hanged he shall be, be. 
Aye, hanged on a tree.' 

7 ^ It 's oh forbid, dear father,' she said, 

' That anything there should be. 
For if that you hang John Barborough, 
You '11 get nae mair good o me.' 

8 He 's called down his merry men all. 

By one and by two and by three ; 
John Barborough was to be the first, 
But the last man down came he. 



100. Willie o Winsbury. 

P. 398. This copy, J, which resembles D, was com- 
municated by Mr Macmath as derived, September 18, 
1886, from his aunt, Miss Jane Webster, who learned it 
above fifty years ago at Airds of Kells, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, from the flinging of Samuel Galloway. '< Bar- 
borough may be spelt Barburgh, Barbara, or even, per- 
haps, Barbary." 

1 There was a lass in the North Countrie, 
And her clothing it was the green. 



9 . 



For every pound that he laid down, 
John Barborough laid down three. 

Dr Davidson has given me a stanza, derived from 
Aberdeenshire, which is close to Q 10. 

She turned her right an round about, 
Wi the saut tear in her ee : 
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' O gin ye hang my Trae Tammas, 
Te 'se never see gnid o me.' 

To be Corrected in the Print. 

I, 67 a, line 15. Read Tmndeaefn. 
379 b, note §, first citation. Read SI* for 29>. 
819, note *, second line. Read hiter for Latin. 
332, note *, last line bnt one. Read baciata. 
393 b, third line. O hoi dropt out of Oesterley. 
393 b, third paragraph, second line. Read husband's 
sons are. 
400 b, first line. Read (L 
400 b, sixth line from the bottom. Read delakor- 

Bkf. 

407 b, second panigra|^ last line but one. Read 
abbot be cook. 

486 a, CC, first Une, and 604 a, 319 b, fifth line. 
Read Schlossar. 

n, 10 b, second paragraph, last line. Read 97 for 
47. 

78 b, stanxa 36*. Read fnefor bom, 

83 a, third stanza from the bottom, second Terse. 
Read Orris. 

85 a, first paragraph, last line. Read J SO for F 30. 

99 a, A 81^ third Une. ReadS^larSlK 

183, D 4^ Read Lord Ligram. 

136 b, second paragraph, second line. Read in, 1 13- 
118. 

137 b, third paragraph, second line. Read Barnard. 
148, note ^ Read Samlinger . . . Norske Mag^aln 



185 a, stansa 21*. Drop the. 

306 a, third paragraph (7), and 815 b, second para- 
graph, last line bat four, fieacf Arayandinos. 

815 b, second paragraph, last line but fiTe. Read 89 
ybr 39. 

856, K 3^. Read in o my arms. 

836, stansa SK Read O go please it. 

853, stanza 30*. Read No tho (No hamng hem arU- 
trarUy ttrvdc out). 

It is intended to follow the spelling of soorees or to 
note departures from it. The following nndesigned 
▼ariations from the spelling of the texts haTe been ob- 
senred. Undoubtedly there are others. All that shall 
be detected will be registered, and literal conformity re- 
stored if the opportunity shall offer. 

1, 145 b, 31*. Read sUTer-shode. 

II, 48 a, C 1*. Read rottens. 
78, 4*. Read welcome. 

78, 23*. Read angring. 
78, 34* Read bot 
91,D34*. ReadhtLBSk. 
91, D37>'« Readye*e\. 
91 , D 39*. Read mother an. 

107, D 15*. Read spak. 

108, B3«. Readeiie. 

III, notes, B 1*. Readlehour. 
190, P 18*. Read Te. 

307, B 3h Read whan. 4*. Read lang. 
309, D4«. ReadfBir. 5\ Read vw. 
348, D 1*. Read LcTingstone. 
348, D 5*, 7^ 14*. Read gowd. 
336, 181, 17^ Readnvny. 



